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SAFETY FIRST 


Architects who aim to give their patrons the very best of everything invariably specify 


| BOHN SYPHON REFRIGERATORS 


not because they cost less, but because they know their customer will be satisfied with the results obtained. 





The convenience and pleasure of having a Bohn refrigerator—either one of the many beautiful stock 
sizes, equipped with rear or end outside icing door, or one built to order—cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents. Bohn Syphon refrigerators, lined throughout with vitreous porcelain enameled steel, and 
insulated with heavy, refrigerator car insulation, are the acme of modern refrigerator construction. 


Adopted as standard by The Pullman Company and all Railroads. 










Write for our Bohn catalog, also for catalog illustrating and giving full 
information on our new line of low-priced, high-grade Sanitor refrigerators—all 
porcelain lined, oak cases. 


— ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO. 


A 

ny New York St. Paul Chicago 

53 W. 42nd St. Main Office and Factory 30 E. Jackson Blvd. 
1510 University Ave. 
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PRESS POLL ON PROHIBITING THE EXPORT OF ARMS 


UR MANUFACTURERS of war materials are “‘ capital- 
izing carnage” and ‘‘making profits out of murder,” 
according to the protests of some of our people, by selling 

arms and ammunition to the warring European nations. This 
particular branch of our export business, according to figures 
supplied by the Secretary of Commerce, amounts to millions of 
dollars a month, and there are 


majority, the vote standing 85 to 24. When we turn to the cities 
and towns of smaller population, we find opinion much more 
evenly divided, 164 replies opposing embargo legislation and 140 
approving it. 
CITIES OF 50,000 AND UPWARD 
Interesting and illuminating comment in many instances 


supplemented the answers of 





bills pending in Congress to end 


the editors to our question. 





it in the name of humanity. 
On one side we are blamed for 
aiding the Allies, but the other 
side replies that our arms- 
manufacturers are merely act- 
ing in accordance with usage 
and international law, and that 
if Germany can not gain access 
to our markets, that is not our 
fault. This is the view taken 





by our Government, as stated 
by Secretary Bryan and treated 
in another article. While one 
side characterizes our exporta- 
tion of war materials as un- 
neutral, the other retorts that 
the real breach of neutrality 
would be to change our tradi- 
tional attitude while the war is 
in progress. The arguments, 
pro and con, were fully con- 
sidered in our issue for Decem- 
ber 26. To get some idea of 
how the press of the United 
States ranges itself in this 
matter, we submitted to a 
thousand representative papers 





Copyrighted by the International News Service. 


AN AMERICAN BIG GUN FOR THE BRITISH NAVY. 


Thus the Chicago Tribune, see- 
ing in the exportation of arms 
“a matter of international 
rather than internal politics,” 
offers this striking suggestion: 


“The Allies’ treatment of 
American shipping is not what 
it would be if, for instance, 
Mr. Blaine were in the State 
Department. 

“The continued exportation 
of arms is a matter of great 
consequence to the Allies. 

‘The United States Govern- 
ment can and should use the 
question of exporting arms to 
secure concessions to American 
shippers and exporters.” 


Some papers, considering the 
problem simply from a com- 
mercial view-point, say in 
effect: ‘‘Sell the belligerents 
whatever they will pay for; 
our business has _ suffered 
enough already because of the 
war, so let’s take what com- 
pensation we can get.’’ Others, 
again, like the Toledo Blade, 


of all sections the following Sale ee ate ae oe tine yiciigpcny egy Sane epee inet Wark would permit the exportation 
Ke from New York to Liverpool on the 8. 8. Transylvania. Each gun a 
question: ‘““Do you favor stop- weighs 146,248 pounds. The shipper was the Bethlehem Steel Co. of “food, clothing, and other 





ping by law the exportation of 





supplies not directly used in 





war materials to belligerents?”’ 

Of 440 replies, 244 answer ‘‘No,” 167 ‘‘Yes,”’ and 29 are non- 
committal. Considering in a special group the replies from cities 
of over 50,000 inhabitants, we find the ‘‘ Noes” even more in the 





man-killing,’”’ but would pro- 
hibit the sale of ‘‘arms and ammunition’’; and the Oakland 
Enquirer thinks we should export war materials ‘“‘unless needed 
at home.”’ To the Spokane Chronicle, however, the enactment 
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of an embargq law on war materials ‘ 
logical course for a nation that desires peace and neutrality.’ 
Other journals in the ranks of those who favor embargo are the 
Tacoma News, Los Angeles Times, Denver Express, Wichita 
Beacon, Kansas City Post, Memphis 
State Journal, Grand Rapids Saginaw 
Dayton Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch, 
fvening News, and the Troy Record. 


to be the 


> 


‘would appear 


News-Scimitar, Ullinois 


Valley News, 
Call 


News, 
News, Paterson and 

In Nebraska, with its large German-American population, 
where the State Senate has adopted a resolution favoring an 
arms embargo, the Omaha World-Herald violently accuses the 
United States of being ‘‘practically the only highly civilized 
neutral nation that is reaping a blood-money profit from the 
sale of arms and ammunition to 


for February 6. 1915 
Austro-Hungarian descent conceive it their highest duty 
as American citizens to resist in every way British dominating 
influences over the American people.” Senator Hitchcock's 
embargo measure is designed to ‘“‘make American neutrality 
less one-sided and less serviceable to England” is an observa- 
tion of the Cleveland Wichter und Anzeiger, and in like vein 
the Buffalo Volksfreund exhorts all German-Amecricans to pro- 
test to the Administration that it has strayed from the right 
road in its neutrality. According to the Bostoner Anzeiger, 
“further tolerance of the present conditions will in no way add 
to the respect by other nations of our free and neutral country, 
as we are proclaiming it to be,” and this journal adds that the 
time is come to stop by enactment of a law ‘the exportation of 
material of 


war Whatever na- 





the countries that are at war”’; 
and we are reminded that of the 
neutral European nations Italy, 
Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden ‘“‘have laid 
an embargo not alone on the ex- 
portation of arms and ammuni- 
tion, but of other contraband of 
war, including, for example, cop- 
per and gasoline.”” They have 
taken such action, this journal 
* without 


tells us, danger to 


themselves, without reproach, 
without protest from any of the 
helligerents,”’ and it wonders why 
“this great and Christian and 


enlightened Republic” niay not 
the 


along the same road by forbidding 


“travel just a part of way 
exports of armsand ammunition.” 


Moreover, The World-Herald 





ture.’ In the view of the Cali- 
the United 


States is ‘‘guilty of a national 


fornia Demokrat 
hypocrisy’ because it ** prays for 
peace on Sunday and during the 


' 
WEY. Vue wave 
TO Starcw You! 


week is making a profit from the 


sale of weapons whereby this 
frightful slaughter may be pro- 
this 


may be noted the remark of the 


longed.” In connection 
Columbus Express und Westhot 
that our boasted business mor- 
ality is “tin the eyes of all 
respectable people a morality 
which comes very near being a 
crime against civilization.” 

In pointed contrast to the fore- 
views 
A rbeiter 


believes 


German-American 
is that of the St. 
Zeitung (Soe.), 

that only a “hypocritical neu- 


voing 
Louis 
which 








continues, it is all a mistake to 


Copyrighted. 1915, by Jolin T. MeCutcheon 


defend our policy on the ground 
that it 
for “the building up of great 


is sound commercially, 


factories for the manufacture of arms and ammunition means 
that we will have them on our hands when the war is over— 
means that we will have a Kruppism of our own,” while **the 
sale of their product to destroy the property and take the lives 
of peoples with whom we are at peace must inevitably cause 
resentments that will injuriously affeet our trade and commerce 
long after the war is ended.” In another German-American 
region a writer in the Milwaukee Free Press says that ‘‘no blood- 
less code of rules of law”? can change the fact that we are “‘con- 
tributing to the destruction of the life of the German people 


and of Austrian and German culture.”” And he goes on to say 


‘‘to the full stature of its 
by asserting its right to place an 


embargo on the shipment of arms, it will ‘‘in the future face the 


that, unless this country rise now 
sovereign responsibilities” 


same situation that now confronts those countries swept from 
the commerce of the seas by the superior naval power of Great 
Britain.”” Among journals printed in German we find Germania, 
a, Milwaukee weekly, which professes to express ‘‘the attitude of 
Americans of German descent,” arguing that “if the American 
press had not been deceived” by cable reports inspired by the 
British Government, ‘the American people would not have 
indulged in such deplorable partizanship,” and it urges our return 
to ‘true neutrality’’ by refusing ‘“‘to supply any of the warring 
nations with weapons.’ As for the business profit involved 
Germania bids us remember that ‘the unity of the peopies of our 
America is of a thousand times greater business value than the 
dollars to be reaped in by a few; that every ounce of steel thus 
shipped abroad wounds to the quick an American whose kin it 


is intended to destroy. 


that Americans of German and 


CAREFUL NAVIGATION REQUIRED TO AVOID TROUBLE 


—MeCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. it 1s 


trality”’ seeks to prohibit the 

export of arms and holds that if 

proper to make and sell 

machines for the destruction of 

human beings in times of peace, then it should be equaily proper 
to make and sell'them in times of war. 

A concise statement of the general basis of the opinions against 


embargo legislation is given in the words of the Minneapolis 


Journal that since ‘international law as it exists to-day does not 


forbid the exportation of contraband subject to seizure .. . it 
would be a breach of our neutrality to take cognizance of any 
We are told 
then that ‘it is not neutral for any nation at peace with all other 
nations to take itself the embargo 
against what it may deem morally wrong in favor of one hostile 
nation against another, for international law, like all other law, 
can not be construed upon the basis of personal feelings ot 


specific advantage to one nation or another.” 


upon enforcement of an 


temporary sentiment.” We are furnishing supplies, says the 
Los Angeles Times, ‘‘under an international agreement that was 
ratified long before the war started,” and ean not be charged with 
“international discrimination in anybody's favor,” and on this 
point the Boston Herald tells us that “the theory that there is 
anything neutral about forbidding the export of munitions of 
war, because one party has access to our ports while the other 
has not, is the sheerest nonsense.” 

According to the Providence Journal, any action forbidding 
exports of war materials “‘would neither stop nor shorten the 
war and would, in view of existing conditions, nullify our nelt- 
trality and tremendously fagor Germany.’’ That an embargo 
would have no effect on the duration of the war is the conviction 
also of the Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph, Grand Rapids Pres; 
and others. The Cleveland Leeder sees ‘‘no sufficient reasol 


(Continued on page 274) 
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. AMERICAN NEUTRALITY OFFICIALLY 
EXPLAINED 


RITICS with British or German sympathies have been 

so insistent in accusing our Government of unneutrality 

that our Secretary of State has felt compelled to clear 
the air by a plain statement of its position. His words carry 
conviction to most of the newspapers we have examined, but it 
js noticeable that just as the majority of the accusations come 
from the pro-German side, that side is now not fully satisfied 
with his defense. Mr. Herman Ridder, for instance, tells us 
in his New York Staats-Zeitung how clear it is to him that ‘‘the 
document which bears the signature of Mr. Bryan was composed 
either in London or in the En- 


vor 
22% 


matters mentioned by The Evening Post or covered in the recent 
note to Sir Edward Grey, the Secretary explains that this 
Government allows free communication by cable while censoring 
wireless messages, because cables can be cut by belligerents, and 
because messages may be sent from wireless stations on neutral 
shores to belligerent war-ships on the high seas. There has 
been, so far, no serious trouble over private letters, passports, 
and arrests of American citizens, and, in the few cases that have 
occurred, both sides are held to be about equally at fault. As te 
alleged violations of the Hague Conventions and the Declara- 
tion of London, our Government does not consider them binding, 
and is acting according to the general principles of international 
law. Complaints of the sale of dumdum bullets to Great 
Britain by 


American manu- 





glish embassy at Washington.” 
But Mr. Clement Griscom, an 
American partizan of the Allies, 
fnds in the letter ‘‘conclusive 
proof’ that most of the Ad- 
ministration’s acts have ‘‘been 
in favor of Germany and against 
the Allies.” Some political foes 
of the Administration profess to 
hold the document in contempt, 
yet we note many of Mr. Bryan’s 
most inveterate enemies in the 
long list of press eulogists. Some 
of them, indeed, find the letter so 
satisfactory tha® they can not 
believe Mr. Bryan had much to 
do with preparing it. The Lon- 
don press, it may be here noted, 
seem generally to think our Sec- 
retary of State has proved his case, 
The Times even going so far as to 








said 
There 
shipment of British troops or war 
material across the territory of 
the United States, tho ‘‘a re- 
quest on the part of the Cana- 
dian Government for permission 
to ship equipment across Alaska 
to the sea”’ 


facturers are to be un- 


founded. has been no 


was refused. Since 
**no German war-ship has sought 
to obtain coal in the Canal Zone,”’ 
the charge of discrimination there 
rests upon a possibility which 
has not yet materialized. Mr. 
Bryan points out that vigorous 
protests have been made to the 
British Government against in- 
terference with our shipping, and 
that our attitude on the subject 


of contraband has been made 





known to that Government. But 





say that his letter ‘‘ will be read 
with - satisfaction by all un- 
prejudiced champions of neutral 
rights.” Whether the various ‘‘pros”’ like Mr. Bryan’s letter 
or not, *‘ patriotic Americans,” declares the New York World, 
“will like it because he clears up all the points that have been 
raised in respect to the attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment.” The letter, it adds, ‘“‘is a permanent contribution to 
American history.” 

Tho some writers object to what they call the ‘political 
motive’? behind the letter, the New York Evening Post believes 
that those in charge of our foreign relations, ‘‘as elected rulers 
ina democracy, have to take cognizance of the attitude of large 
elements in our citizenship.”’ And, in view of the many citizens 
of German origin, ‘“‘the Administration may rightly take steps 
to show them that the laws of neutrality are impartially en- 
foreed.”” For example, 


“If British pretensions have been overweening, the Govern- 
ment can prove that it has not tamely acquiesced in them. 
This was made clear in the American note. It stands out in 
greater plainness, and with more detail, in the recitals of the 
letter to Senator Stone. In several matters, the Department 
of State has protested to the British Government or one of the 
Allies. It objected to the ‘hovering’ of British cruisers off New 
York Harbor, and that practise has in consequence been given 
up. In like manner, a Japanese war-ship, after a protest by 
us, ceased to ‘hover’ off Honolulu. And in the instance of 
discouraging the flotation of a public loan here, in the interest 
of the Allies, the Administration gave the surest proof of its 
desire to hold the scales absolutely even, where there was no 
Specific provision of law, domestic or international, compelling 
it to a definite course.” 


Since Secretary Bryan’s letter is 6,000 words long and fills five 
hewspaper columns, answering twenty specific complaints, it is 


impossible to do more than sketch its outline here. Besides the 


TRYING TO PUSH HIM IN. he 


—Kirby in the New York World. 


would remind complainants 
that 
which appear to bear harshly 
upon neutrals at the present time are analogous to or out- 
growths from policies adopted by the United States when it 
was a belligerent.”” Moreover, ‘“‘the fact that the commerce of 
the United States is interrupted by Great Britain is consequent 
upon the superiority of her Navy on the high seas. 


“some of the doctrines 


History 
shows that whenever a country has possest that superiority our 
trade has been interrupted and that few articles essential to the 
prosecution of the war have been allowed to reach its enemy 
from this country.’”’ Mr. Bryan also takes up the complaint 
diseust at length elsewhere in this issue, that ‘‘the United States 
has not interfered with the sale to Great Britain and her Allies 
of arms, ammunition, horses, uniforms, and other munitions of 
war, altho such sales prolong the conflict.” The position of 
the Administration, in whieh the German Government is said 
to acquiesce, is this: 


“There is no power in the Executive to prevent the sale of 
ammunition to the belligerents. The duty of a neutral to 
restrict trade in munitions of war has never been imposed by 
international law or by municipal statute.”’ 


Finally, Mr. Bryan denies the charge of unfriendliness toward 
Germany and Austria-Hungary: 


‘It is the business of a belligerent operating on the high seas, 
not the duty of a neutral, to prevent contraband from reaching 
an enemy. 

“Those in this country who sympathize with Germany and 
Austria-Hungary appear to assume that some obligation rests 
upon this Government, in the performance of its neutral duty, 
to prevent all trade in contraband and thus to equalize the 
difference due to the relative naval strength of the belligerents. 

““No such obligation exists. It would be an unneutral a-t. 


an act of partiality on the part of this Government, to adopt 
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such a policy if the Executive had the power to do so. If 
Germany and Austria-Hungary can not import contraband from 
this country, it is not because of that fact the duty of the United 
States to close its markets to the Allies. The markets of this 
country are open upon equal terms to all the world, to every 
nation, belligerent or neutral.” 


Unqualified approval of the position here taken by the Ad- 
ministration, tho with occasional disagreement with certain 
minor details of policy, is exprest by such representative Eastern 
dailies as the Boston Transcript (Rep.), Springfield Republican 
(Ind.), New Haven Journal-Courier (Ind.), Albany Journal 
(Rep.), New York Wall Street Journal, Commercial, Journal of 
Commerce, Sun (Ind.), Herald (Ind.), Times (Ind. Dem.), T'ribune 
(Rep.), Globe (Ind.), Evening Post (Ind.), Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. 
Dem.), Times (Rep.), Citizen (Dem.), Newark (Ind.), 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger (Ind. Rep.), Evening Telegraph 
(Rep.), Press (Rep.), Inquirer (Rep.), Record (Dem.), Baltimore 
News (Prog.), American (Rep.), Washington Star (Ind.) and 
Herald (Ind.), Richmond Times-Dispatch (Dem.), and Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times (Rep.); and in the Middle West the Chicago News 
(Ind.), St. Louis Globe Democrat (Rep.), St. Paul Dispatch (Ind. 
Rep.), Indianapolis News (Ind.), and Grand Rapids Press (Ind.). 
The London editors are also well pleased. The Daily Chronicle 
calls the Bryan letter an ‘‘unanswerable”’ reply to the pro- 
Germans, and commends the Administration’s ‘‘absence of 


‘Tews 


bias’’ and ‘‘undoubted desire to keep even keel between jarring 
, 


elements.”” Here The Times agrees. ‘‘Broadly speaking,” it 
finds that ‘‘the doctrine laid down by Secretary Bryan is the 
doctrine of our own courts.” 

But perhaps these pleasant words from London would only 
heighten the displeasure of Mr. Hearst. In his New York 
American (Ind.), he attacks Mr. Bryan for appearing in the 
role of ‘‘ Defender of Britain,’ and says that the ‘‘ correspondence 
between Senator Stone and the State Department is evidently 
designed to give the Administration the opportunity to retract 
its recent letter and recede from the position of firmness it 
recently assumed toward England regarding American shipping. 
The people are tired of needless humiliation of this sort.’’ So, 
too, the New York Evening Mail (Rep.), another severe critic 
of the Administration, says Mr. Bryan’s explanation ‘pleases 
nobody.” In particular, it ‘‘will not satisfy the Germans,” 
and the New Yorker Herold is cited as saying ‘that the only 


thing that pleases it about the Bryan plea is that it shows that 
the Administration is beginning to get anxious about the German 
and Irish vote.” So, concludes The Evening Mail, “if Mr. 
Bryan has accomplished nothing more than this by his explana- 
tion, he would have done better to hold his tongue.” 

In Chicago, the Illinois Staats-Zeitung proclaims our Secretary 
of State as ‘‘ England’s servant,”’ while in New York Mr. Ridder’s 
Staats-Zeitung beholds him ‘‘on the knee before England,” and 
the Deutsches Journal says bitterly: 


‘No one can read this letter to Senator Stone without feeling 
ashamed at the pitiful réle that the United States—the sole 
neutral Power of the first rank—is playing in this war, nor can 
he, before he comes to the end of this screed, escape a fecling of 
nausea at the mixture of hypocrisy, insolence, and derision shown 
to Germany and the utter obsequiousness shown to England.” 


In contrast with the above is the statement of Mr. Griscom, 
general International Mercantile 
Company, Bryan’s letter 


manager of the 

that Mr. 
‘‘almost every action that has been taken by the 
Administration has been in favor of Germany and against the 
Allies,” adding that ‘‘the Administration of these United States 
has been the catspaw of German manipulation long enough.” 

Mr. Curtis Guild, former Ambassador to Russia, also charges 
in an article in the Philadelphia Public Ledger that the Presi- 
dent’s ‘“‘partizanship on the side of Germany”’ has been “‘ex- 
traordinary,”” and intimates that his shipping bill is virtually 
‘‘an act of war by the United States against the Allies.”’ 

But Mr. Griscom, indignantly comments the New York World, 


formerly 
Marine “conclusively” 


proves that 


‘*belongs to a class of Americans who are much more English 
than the English,’ who ‘‘are no more concerned about the honor 
and the welfare of the United States in this war than are the pro- 
German extremists who blackguard President Wilson and Mr. 
Bryan for not allowing Germany to use the United States asa 
military base. Neither of these elements believes in honest 
neutrality, and their grievance against the Administration is 
** Deutschland 
tiber Alles,” remarks the New York Sun, is an admirable motto 


that it has maintained an honest neutrality.” 


for subjects of the Kaiser, but our citizens of German extraction 
are recommended to substitute the sentiment, ‘‘ Amerika iiber 
Alles.”’ 


‘hyphenated 


No less exasperating to The Evening Sun than these 


Americans” of various groups are the voluble 














MUST WE HAVE A SUBMARINE 


MERCHANT MARINE SERVICE? 


-~Bradley in the Chicago News 
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propagandists of the different nations, who write or come among 
us demanding our support. To-day, says The Evening Sun, 





“We Americans find ourselves attacked abroad by German 
and British newspapers, leaders, because our Government and 
our people have steadily refused to be drawn into an open or 
active championship of either of these nations. The British 
would have us assist them in their effort to starve Germany into 
submission, the Germans would have us undertake to cripple 
Allied campaigns by refusing to permit arms, ammunition, and 
supplies to be exported. 

“To do either of these things would be to make the United 
States a participant in a world-war, and nothing is surer than 
that the great mass of the people of these United States have not 
the smallest desire to be drawn into the conflict, not the least 
inclination to help England starve Germany or Germany defeat 
England and England’s Allies. ...... 

“Such a campaign as Dr. Dernburg and his associates have 
waged for some months is, in fact, a real affront to Americans 
of non-alien sympathies. Such maudlin sentiment as William 
Watson put in his preposterous propagandist verse irritates 
even where it excites derisive laughter.” 























“The sole question raised by American foreign policy,” 
emphatically concludes this writer, ‘‘must be whether it is best 
for American interests.” 














THE RIGHT TO DISCHARGE UNION MEN 


HE INABILITY of employers to discharge workers for 
joining unions has long been a vexed topic of dispute 
in the States where such discharge has been forbidden 
by law. Now the Supreme Court ends it by declaring the 
Kansas law of this kind unconstitutional. The decision ‘legal- 
izes the closed shop,” says one writer, summing it all up in 
four words. 












The worker can no longer wave his union card in 
the face of the ‘‘boss’’ with impunity. Legal opinion.in Wash- 
ington, we read in the dispatches, considers this verdict on the 
status of labor organizations second only in importance to the 
Danbury Hatters case, which was also a defeat for unionism. 
That it is important, the editorial writers agree. But here we 
come to the parting of the ways. Says the Albany Journal, 
emphatically: ‘“‘the importance of the decision is in that it 
upholds the equality of rights of American citizens.’’ Just as 
emphatically, tho in a spirit of protest, the New York Globe 
calls it ‘‘ probably the most reactionary decision” that has come 
from the Supreme Court since Dred Scott was declared to be a 
slave, tho a resident of a free State. Tho this decision simply 
declares a Kansas statute unconstitutional, one of the dissenting 
justices asserts that it invalidates similar laws in thirteen other 
States and in Porto Rico. The court divided six to three. 
Chief Justice White and Justices McKenna, Lamar, Vande- 
vanter, and McReynolds concurred with Justice Pitney, who 
read the majority opinion. Justices Day, Holmes, and Hughes 
dissented. The decision was based partly on the precedent 
established years ago in the Adair case and partly upon the 
ground that the statute in question was repugnant to the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution, which 
says that no State shall ‘‘deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law.’’ Since the approving 
editorials in conservative papers do little more than emphasize 
or restate the chief points made by Justice Pitney, we quote 
from the opinion. Says the Court: 




























“The individual has no inherent right to join the union and 
still remain in the employ of one who is unwilling to employ a 
union man, any more than the same individual has a right to 
join the union without the consent of that organization. 

“Just as labor organizations have the inherent and constitu- 
tional right to deny membership to any man who will not agree 
that during such membership he will not accept or, retain em- 
Ployment in company with non-union men, and just as a union 
man has the constitutional right to decline proffered employ- 
ment unless the employer will agree not to employ any non-union 
Man, so the employer has the constitutional right to insist 
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that the employee shall refrain from affiliation with the union 
during the term of the employment. 

‘*There can not be one rule of liberty for the labor organiza- 
tion or its members and a different and more restrictive rule 
for employers. 

‘*The employee's liberty of making contracts does not include 
a liberty to procure employment from an unwilling employer 
or without a fair understanding. Nor may the employer be 
foreclosed by legislation from exercising the same freedom of 
choice that is accorded to the employee. 

“To ask a man to agree in advance to refrain from affiliation 
with the union while retaining a certain position of employment 
is not to ask him to give up any part of his constitutional free- 
dom. He is free to decline the employment on those terms, just 
as the employer may decline to offer employment on any other, 
for ‘it takes two to make a bargain.’ And having accepted 
employment on those terms, the man is still free to join the 
union when the period of employment expires; or, if employed 
at will, then at any time upon simply quitting the employment. 

‘‘And if bound by his own agreement to refrain from joining 
the union during a stated period of employment, he is in no 
different situation from that which is necessarily incident to 
contracts in general.” 

How “absolutely ethical and logical,’’ comments the New 
York Sun. How pleased the people ought to be in the fourteen 
States said to be affected, reflects the New York Journal of 
Commerce. The decision, the Boston Transcript tells us, ‘‘deliv- 
ers a sturdy blow at the theory too frequently nursed in other 
branches of the Government, that there is a privileged class in 
this country.” And “it is a pity that so well aimed a blow at 
so wicked a theory should not be backed by the unanimous 
judgment of the Court.” 

But pity tho it is, ‘tis true. According to the logic of the 
majority, said Justice Day, one of the minority, 

**Could an employer not be forbidden from demanding agree- 
ments that an employee should not join the National Guard? 
Could not the State strike down agreements not to join a certain 
political party? Why not labor-unions, whatever members of 
this Court may think of these unions?”’ 

Furthermore, declared Justice Day, ‘‘no matter what any 
individual member of this Court may think about labor organiza- 
tions,” they ‘‘are legal organizations which a man has the right 
to join if he wants to.””. Then, ‘‘if a man is compelled to choose 
between the exercise of a legal right to join such a labor organiza- 
tion, and giving up his position on which his wife and children 
depend, may not his necessities coerce him?’’ And it was such 
kind of coercion which the Kansas law aimed to prevent. 

‘Reactionary ”’ New York World’s and New York 
The Globe doubts if 


is the 
Globe’s description of the majority decision. 


‘*there will be quiet acquiescence in a doctrine which strikes 
at the very heart of one of the most vital of our liberties—the 
liberty to associate together for lawful ends and to be secure from 
punishment for so doing. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has in many of its recent decisions indicated a progressive 
spirit. Now it fathers probably the most reactionary decision 
that ever came from it since it was an invasion of freedom to 
deny a man a right to move his property. Dred Seott remained 
a slave, tho a resident of a free State.” 


Says the New York World, in like vein: 


“If this decision stands, it will mean industrial proscription 
and warfare now and for evermore. It will fortify unionism 
in some places and non-unionism in others. It asserts as a 
right a matter that may be only a preference or a prejudiee. 
It punishes a union man for working. It opens the door to 
innumerable outrages where non-union men are concerned. It 
is altogether reactionary, and it is certain to have no good 
results.” 


This, The World quotes a Pittsburg labor leader as saying, 
“is the second slap in the face the country’s-highest tribunal has 
handed labor in the first few weeks of the New Year—the 
hatters’ case, and now this one.’’ But, adds a Socialist in the 
same city, ‘‘Let ’em keep it up—that’s better Socialist propa- 
ganda than a ton of Socialist literature.” 
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PRO-LABOR PLEAS FROM CAPITALISTS 


S ULTIMATE PEACE without hatred seemed less re- 
mote in Europe after reading of British and German 
soldiers fraternizing between the trenches on Christmas 

day, so the bitter struggle in this country between organized 
capital and organized labor seems to many decidedly less hope- 
less of solution after the opinions exprest last week by captains 
of capital before the Federal Commission on Industrial Relations. 
Karly in the hearings, Miss Ida Tarbell, a specialist on economic 
conditions, bore witness to a ‘‘silent revolution”? in American 
industry, the goal of which is the application of the Golden Rule 
to the relations of capital and labor, and 
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‘‘No man should be without . M if he is physically fit and 
willing to Work, and it is, or ought to be, the business of the Goy- 
ernment or the State to see that he gets one. The Government 
also should see to it that every injured man is cared for, and that 
every incompetent, whether from old age or other causes, has 
proper support. They may call me a socialist, gentlemen, but 
those are my views. The democratization of industry, the 
establishment of all these betterments—unemployment insur- 
ance, old-age pensions, workmen’s compensation, and the like— 
embody the only solution of the problem of industrial unrest. 
The United States Government must take over these activities, 
including Federal employment exchanges.” 


Nation-wide attention was also given to the testimony of 
Henry Ford, ,in whose automobile-factories the principle of 
profit-sharing has been carried out on an 





several of the great employers of labor who 
subsequently testified seemed eager to wel- 
come and facilitate this movement. As 
the New York 7'ribune remarks, probably 
no capitalist has ever publicly advocated 
au more advanced program of social re- 
form than that outlined to the Commission 
hy Daniel Guggenheim, president of the 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
And the New York World sees 
evidence of the same change of attitude 
on the part of capital toward labor in the 
action of the Steel Corporation in passing 
its quarterly dividend on common stock 
rather than cut wages. 


pany. 


Mr. Guggenheim indorses the view of 
Louis D. Brandeis, that the fundamental 
cause of industrial unrest is the contrast 
between political liberties and industrial 
that the fundamental 
cure is industrial democracy. 


absolutism, and 
Other re- 
forms indorsed by Mr. Guggenheim are 
profit-sharing and State or Federal social 
insurance, including health, old-age, and 
unemployment insurance. The following 


striking passages are typical of his 


testimony: 
“T favor the democratization of in- 


dustry absolutely and whatever intelligent 
legislation may be directed to that end. 








**MORE THAN HALF THE EMPLOYING POWER 
IN AMERICA IS LODGED IN MANHATTAN,” 


Says Mr. Frank P. Walsh, Chairman of 
the Commission on Industrial Relations, 
who sees in this fact 
perpetuity of our institutions.” 


unprecedented scale. He told how his 
company, with a capital stock of $2,000,- 
000, did a business of $80,000,000 to $90, 
000,000 yearly, with yearly profits of from 
$25,000,000 to $28,000,000. Under his 
system of profit-sharing virtually nobody 
in his employ receives less than $5 a day. 
Emphasizing his contention that the right 
work and justice would keep any man 
straight, Mr. Ford said he could “ guaran- 
tee to take every man, out of Sing Sing and 
make a man of him.’”’ To substantiate 
this, he said there were many ex-convicts 
now ‘‘making good” in his employ. He 
described a corps of forty men who 
advise and aid employees in a fatherly 
way, show them how to improve their 
living conditions, and, in short, ‘point 
men to life, and make them discontented 
with a mere living.’”’ Coming then to the 
profit-sharing plan, he denied that its aim 
was profits or publicity, and continued: 
‘*At the end. of the first year, 871% per 
cent. of the entire force were participat- 
ing, representing practically all of the 
men past twenty-two years of age, with 
very few exceptions. Increased efficiency 
of the men under the plan has been from 
15 to 20 per cent., with reference to work 
produced, which is further emphasized 
when you consider that the improvement 


‘“‘a menace to the 








The industrial worker does not want 
merely an increase in wages. He wants something 
something higher. 

‘**He wants a better degree of participation in the comforts and 
even the luxuries of life for himself and his family. And he will 
get these things. He should have them. ..... . 

“IT feel intense sympathy for the workingman, particularly 
under the increased cost of living that has added so materially 
to his burden during the recent years. 

“IT believe in the right of the industrial workers to organize. 
The capitalist when he is pérmitted to have too much power is 
apt to become arbitrary, and so is the labor-union. Both need 
legal restraints, but the laborer has as much right to protect his 
interests by organization as has the capitalist. . . ‘ 

‘*‘Industrial unrest, in my opinion, is on the increase. To 
alleviate that condition of unrest much is being done, but we are 
still a long way behind Germany and England in solving the 
problem. Progress will be made, because the employers of labor 
have recently undergone a great awakening. We are getting 
away from the old idea that to sueceed we must ruin our com- 
petitors; that business is a warfare ending in the survival of the 
fittest, and that because of competitive conditions wages must be 
kept down to the bottom notch. ...... 

“I favor legislation providing that the Government and the 
State shall help the unemployed man to find employment, and 
that it shall see that when he is ill and incapacitated he shall 
be properly cared for. 

“But legislation can not accomplish all this alone. There 
must be the cooperation of the employer, the employed, and the 
public-spirited citizen. ..,.., 


more 


was made in an eight-hour day versus 
the comparison in a nine-hour day...... 
‘‘Kight thousand families have changed their place of resi- 
dence since the plan was started. The migration has been 
from poor and squalid to healthy, sanitary quarters, with en- 
vironment conducive to health, happiness, and comfort.” 


Questioned as to his company’s reasons for assuming so large 
a measure of responsibility toward its employees, Mr. Ford 
replied: 


“The knowledge that market-rates of wages were not suffi- 
cient for men to care properly for self and dependents, and that 
the environment in which its employees were thus made to 
live gave rise to mental anxiety and a physical condition that 
made it utterly impossible for the human agency to deliver 
all of the effort that it was capable of in fulfilling the best 
and larger functions for which it was designed at work, at home, 
and in the community. 

“The company also had the courage to seize an opportunity 
for breaking away from old-time habits and customs that were 
possibly applicable to other periods. The institution of a new 
order, treating men like men in man fashion, has brought out 
much of human salvage and proved that barriers between 
employers and employees, thought to exist and that often do 
exist, can be largely removed.” 


Special interest attaches to the testimony of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., since one of the avowed purposes of the Commission 
is to investigate the “rights, powers, and functions” of such self- 
perpetuating organizations as the Rockefeller, Carnegie, and 
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pyrighted by Panl Thompson 
IDA TARBELL, 
Who says a ‘silent revolu- 
tion” is bringing in the Golden 
Rule in American industry. 






HENRY FORD 

He thinks the right work 
would make a man out of every 
prisoner in Sing Sing. 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., DANIEL GUGGENHEIM. 





Who repudiates ** industrial ab- 
solutism’’ and declares himself 
in favor of labor-unions. 


He says the Government should 
insure workers against ill-health, 
old age, and unemployment. 


RELATIONS COMMISSION 

















‘ 


Sage Foundations. ‘since the 


large resources of these institutions are derived chiefly from the 


As a press statement puts it, 


profits of industrial enterprises, and are now used in many ways 
affecting the conditions of wage-earners, it is the desire of the 
Commission to determine whether their policies are in every 
The Rockefeller 
Foundation, which has its charter from the State of New York, 
had on hand on December 1, 1914, total sums amounting to 
$103,950,817, of which nearly $3,000,000 was unexpended 
Mr. Rockefeller testified to his belief. that greater good 
would ensue from the operations of this philanthropic Founda- 
tion than would have resulted had his father paid higher wages 


respect consistent with the public welfare.” 


income. 


to employees in the industries in which the money was earned. 
To the suggestion that 


not otherwise be provided, dividends must be deferred, or the 
industry abandoned. I believe that a corporation should be 
deemed to consist of its stockholders, directors, officers, and 
employees; that the real interests of all are one, and that 
neither labor nor capital can permanently prosper unless the 
just rights of both are conserved.” 

Before the Industrial Relations Commission began its New 
York hearings its Chairman, Mr. Frank P. Walsh, of Missouri, 
created something of a sensation by a speech before an East Side 
audience. He said in part: 


*“We have to realize in our problem that toil and toil alone 
produces wealth, and the toiler is no better than a slave unless he 
has for himself a compelling voice in fixing conditions under which 
he is compelled to work, his wages, his hours of labor, and con- 

ditions as to safety and 





the Foundation might be 
tuned to propagandist 
uses detrimental to the in- 
terests of labor and of the 
general public, Mr. Rocke- 
feller replied that the legis- 
lature has power to alter 
the charter at any time, 
and that public sentiment 
inademocratic community 


would preclude such a 
danger. In view of the 
bitter criticism recently 


directed against Mr. 
Rockefeller for his unyield- 
ing attitude during the 
Colorado miners’ strike, 
the following avowal of 
his own views “‘as an in- 








sanitation. Low wages 
and the resulting evils that 
arise from them are at the 
heart of our problems 
RO-GONs 4 «ss 6 
‘**Even without changes 
in the laws as they are to- 
day we can do much to 
solve the problem of un- 
employment and the kin- 
FEDERAL EMDLOY- dred problems that go 
ee with it. We can, for in- 
oo ee stance, take back for the 
people vast fortunes that 
have been embezzled from 
the people. I mean the 
fortunes taken from coal 
lands illegally filed upon 
in the West. A thief never 
gets atruetitle ..... 
“Ts there any person 
who will not challenge a 
$100,000,000 Foundation, 
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dividual and a citizen” 
are of special interest: 





“T SEE 


“T believe that a prime 
consideration in the carrying on of industry should be the well- 
being of the men and women engaged in it, and that the sound- 
est industrial policy is that which has constantly in mind the 
Welfare of the employees as well as the making of profits, and 
which, when the necessity arises, subordinates profits to welfare. 

“In order to live, the wage-earner must sell his labor from 
day today. Unless he can do this, the earnings from that day’s 
labor are gone forever. Capital can defer its returns tempo- 


tarily in the expectation of future profits, but labor can not. 
If, therefore, fair wages and reasonable living conditions can 


exempt from taxation and 
to be used in a way the 
people do not dominate? 
There are no limitations 
on those funds. Suppose all of these Foundations should con- 
centrate their resources in the securities of one industry, where 
the toilers were making a fight for democratic control. They 
eould crush down the defenses of the fight for industrial justice. 
They bring the great necessities of life under their control. ..... 

‘We ean not go on with autocracyin business. The fact that 
a majority of the employing power in America is lodged in 
Manhattan Island is a menace to the perpetuity of our institu- 
tions, for it is but a step from the autocratic control of in- 
dustry to tyrannical control in government.” 


rr Now” 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. 
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THE LITERACY TEST’S « THIRD STRIKE” 


HREE VETOES ought to make an end of the literacy 

test for immigrants, thinks one editor who notes that, 

in vetoing a bill containing it, Mr. Wilson is following 
the example of Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Taft. But the third 
strike in this particular national game is not necessarily an 
“out.” For we note in the Washington dispatches that an 
attempt is being made to get together votes sufficient to pass 
the bill over the Presidential veto, an effort whose hope of suc- 
cess is based on the fact that this bill lacked only one vote of 
two-thirds when passed by the House of Representatives and 
that only seven Senators voted against it in the Upper House. 
In New York, where most of the immigrants land and where 
a good many of them remain, the newspapers all seem to agree 
with President Wilson, and even such political antagonists as 
The Tribune (Rep.), The Press (Ind. Rep.), and Mr. Hearst’s 
A few 
President’s carefully written message will serve both to show his 


American eommend his action. sentences from the 


own objections to the bill he vetoed, and to indicate the argu- 
ments generally used against the literacy test. In setting up 
such a test, and in debarring those who have advocated destruc- 
tion of property or resistance to law or order, he says, the bill 
departs radically from ‘“‘the traditional and long-established 


policy of this country.’ This measure, continues the President: 


‘**Seeks to all but close entirely the gates of asylum which have 
always been open to those who could find nowhere else the right 
and opportunity of constitutional agitation for what they 
conceived to be the natural and inalienable rights of men, and 
it excludes those to whom the opportunities of elementary edu- 
cation have been denied, without regard to their character, their 
purposes, or their natural capacity. 

‘Restrictions like these adopted earlier in our history as a 
nation would very materially have altered the course and cooled 
the humane ardors of our politics. The right of political asylum 
has brought to this country many a man of noble character and 
elevated purpose, who was marked as an outlaw in his own less 
fortunate land, and who has yet become an ornament to our 
citizenship and to our public councils. ,..... 
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“Tn this bill it is proposed to turn away from tests of character 
and of quality and to impose tests which exclude and restrict: 
for the new tests here embodied are not tests of quality or of 
character or of personal fitness, but tests of opportunity. Those 
who come seeking opportunity are not to be admitted unless 
they have already had one of the chief of the opportunities 
they seek—the opportunity of education. The object of such 
provisions is restriction, not selection.” 


Now the trouble with this bill, says the New York World, 
which quite agrees with the President, is that 
“while it contains many provisions that are highly desirable, 
it aims by indirection, and therefore by cowardice, to exclude 
Italians and Jews. . . . Congress did not have the gourage to 
bar them because they were Italians or Jews, or because they 
worked for less than the union seale. It sought to exclude them 
because they had not learned to read and write, or.decause in 
some remote province of Russia they had been classified by a 
satrap as anarchists.” 


Advocates of the literacy test do not consider it a perfect 
measure, but they do want some bar to keep down the numbers 
of undesirable immigrants from Europe. In particular, the pro- 
posal has had the support of labor leaders, who see these foreign- 
ers coming in ever-increasing numbers, underbidding American 
labor, increasing unemployment, and eventually dragging down 
the high American standards of wages and living. And so care- 
ful a student of the problem as Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks has 
several times portrayed these dangers in print. The literacy 
test, says its supporters, is an easily applicable one. And they 
present figures to show that, as a rule, the illiterate class of 
immigration is likely to be undesirable. 

But these arguments have been debated in Congress and the 
press and on college, school, literary-society, and Chautauqua 
platforms for nearly a generation. Our regular readers will 
remember that we have presented them many times in these 
columns; if the subject is one of immediate interest, they can 
turn back to the issues of October 26, 1912, February 7, 1914. 
and of March 1, 1913, the last containing a discussion of President 
Taft’s*veto of the Dillingham-Burnett Bill. 





TOPICS 


Is our neutrality calculated to stand wear and tear?— Wail Street Journa!. 


In the wheat market the most dangerous combination that the public 
has to fear is that incorrigible ratio of supply and demand.—Boston Herald. 

Iv ex-Presidents Taft and Roosevelt are to participate jointly in the 
opening of the Panama Canal, the 





IN BRIEF 


FLOUR prices seem to be “self-rising’’ these days.—Chicago Nevws. 


Ir exports keep up we shail soon have to get our meals in Europe.— 
New York American. 


WITH the pardoning power no longer vested in Mr. Blease, greater care 
should be exercised about getting 





Cucaracha slide may slide uphill.— 
Chicago News. 


THE social problem in Mexico is 
being solved. Public unrest will 
surely end when every citizen has 
served a term as Provisional President. 
—New York Evening Post. 


A NEW encyclopedia, says a_re- 
viewer, contains biographies of a ‘‘ mul- 
titude of respectable college profes- 
sors."" It must antedate the war.- 
Philadelphia North American. 
PERHAPS if the Dacia’s new Ameri- 
can owner had been named ‘ Chol- 
mondeley’”’ instead of Breitung,. Britain 
would not be so dubious about the gen- 
uineness of the sale.«;—Chicago News. 


HENRY Forp says_he can take every 
convict out, of Sing Sing, give ‘him a 
job,and make a man of him; but the , 
trouble is some of them don’t want to.” 
make automobiles— they want.to ride 


in them.—Boston Transcript. ‘ 


RPOGHER evic 





1 ncespf the increased 
cost of living indicated by’ the 
statengent: that those Terre "Haute © 










































into prison in South Carolina.—Ohio 
State Journal. 





RECENT dispatches from Mexico 
City remind us that Mexico has the 
largest per capita of Provisional Presi- 
dents of any country in the world.— 
Chicago Herald. 


THE Mexicans seem to observe thi 
Sabbath by abstaining from war long 
enough to clect the Provisional Presi- 
dent for the ensuing week.—Louisville 
Courier Journat. 





AMBASSADORS of foreign nations 
are hereby warned that they must 
avoid noisy discussions in the vicinity 
of the White House. They might 
wake the baby.—Chicago News. 















Far be it from us to doubt the Ger- 
man Chancellor’s statement that his 
people love the Belgians, but we shud- 
der to think of their fate should the 
Teutons ever get mad at them.— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


4 CORRESPONDENT at the front says 
that the British troops in the trenches 
are suffering greatly from frozen feet. 
It is also understood that the Brit- 








politidauspaifl as shigh as $20 for 
votes which forms had a standard 


market value of $2 each.—Nashville 


Southern Lumberman. 








WIDE AWAKE FOR ONCE! 
—Carter in the New York Evening Sun. 


ishers at home who won't enlist are 
troubled with a similar complaint. 
—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 
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GERMANY’S HEAVY LOSS: THE BLUCHER. 


The German battle-cruiser Bliicher, sunk, with 760 men aboard, in the North Sea battle of January 25, was one of the finest vessels of her 
class. Altho commissioned in 1910, she had been entirely refitted early in 1914. 
cruiser and two destroyers. London denies this, but admits that the cruiser Lion was towed into port disabled 





Berlin claims that she took to the bottom with her one British 








herself. 


THE FRENCH ATROCITIES CHARGE 


HE VEXED QUESTION of atrocities has again arisen 

in an acute form owing to the publication of the report 

of a commission appointed by the French Government 
regarding the charges brought against the German invaders 
of France. Earlier newspaper stories often proved unfounded 
or grossly exaggerated, but this report has been invested by 
the French authorities with all the solemnity of a government 
document and published in the organ of the Government of 
the Republic, the Journal Officiel. The German reply to these 
charges is awaited with interest, and we will present it to our 
readers as soon as it is available. 

In the preamble to the report the commissioners emphasize 
the critical attitude they have adopted, and state that no charge 
has been included of which proofs were insufficient, and no act 
has been admitted, however damaging or cruel, which might be 


ascribed to a legitimate act of war. The report continues: 


“There has never been a war between civilized nations which 
has been of such a savage and ferocious nature. Pillage, rape, 
incendiarism, and murder are the practises current among the 
enemy, and deeds have been daily revealed to us which at the 
same time constitute veritable crimes against the common law, 
punished by the codes of all countries with the most severe 
penalties. The crimes and attempts against women and girls 
have happened with unheard-of frequency.” 


The report goes into details regarding a number of villages 
burned and the inhabitants indiscriminately shot, the excuse 
in each instance being that the inhabitants fired on the invaders. 
This excuse is branded by the commissioners as deliberately 
false, and in describing one such instance the report says: 


“One evening a shot rang out while the Abbé Colin, Curé of 
Croismare, was standing near an officer, who said: ‘Monsieur 
le Curé, that is enough to get you shot and the mayor too, and 
to have your farm burned. There is one farm burning.’ ‘Mon- 
sieur l’Officier,’ replied the priest, ‘you are too intelligent not to 
recognize the sound of your own rifles. For my part, I dis- 
tinguish it perfectly.’ The officer did not insist.” 


It is noteworthy that the report, while it mentions the pillage 
of the chateau of the Baron de Baye, says nothing of the presence 
of the Crown Prince there, as alleged by the Baroness de Baye 
The report states that the Baron’s room,. which had 


been sacked, had been occupied by a person of high rank, as was 


shown by a chalk inscription, ““S. K. Hoheit,’’ on the door, 
indicating that it was reserved for a prince. A German general 
who stayed at the neighboring house of M. Houillier, a municipal 
councillor, told his host that the chateau had been occupied by 
the Duke of Brunswick and the chief of staff of the Xth Army 
Corps. 

The report is so long and of such a harrowing nature that we 
can only adduce a few instances of the atrocities alleged. The 
commissioners charge that German soldiers sought out civilians 
in their houses and shot them. An old woman of ninety-eight 
was bayoneted in her bed; a boy of fourteen disemboweled; a 
lad of twelve, picking potatoes with his father, was shot by his 
side, and so on. In the cellar of a certain house in Nomény 
thirteen persons had taken refuge. The Bavarians set fire to the 
house, forced these people to come up into the open, where 
they were shot down one by one. Among those thus killed 
were a boy of ten and a girl of three. The report mentions 
innumerable cases of offenses against women and girls ranging 
from eleven to eighty-nine years, which of course can not be 
related here. 

That the German Government must reply to charges of so 
sweeping a nature is inevitable, but in the meantime it is not 
denied that some, at least, of the German officers are indulging 
in practises that every one might not indorse. The Miinchner 
Neueste Nachrichten publishes a letter from Ober-Lieutenant 
Eberlein who describes an action in which he himself played 
a part. He writes: 


‘*We had arrested their civilians, and a good idea occurred to 
me. They were put on chairs and told to go and sit in the middle 
of the street. Little by little one becomes terribly hard. Well, 
there they sat in the street. How many prayers of anguish 
they uttered I do not know, but their hands were clasped as 
tho with cramp. I was sorry for them, but the method was 
efficacious. The fire from the houses on our flank weakens 
immediately, and we are able to occupy the opposite house and 
so are masters of the principal street.” 


As for the newspaper stories, many that attained wide circu- 
lation have been found to be based upon the flimsiest evidence, 
or to be wholly the product of imagination. For instance, we 
read in the Manchester Guardian of a young girl of seventeen 
who was tried and eonvicted by the British courts for spre- ~ 
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the false report that her sister 





had died in Belgium from un- 
speakable mutilations inflicted 
by the Germans. It was proved 
that her sister was alive and 
well and had never been in Bel- 
gium in her life. The now fa- 
mous story of the little Belgian 
girl whose hands were cut off 
proves to have all the ear-marks 
of a canard. It first appeared in 
a Danish paper, and M. Allart, 
the Belgian Minister to Den- 
mark, was cited as the authority. 
The K élnische Zeitung challenged 
M. Allart to give chapter and 
verse, and the Copenhagen Poli- 
liken, the most staid and influ- 
ential paper in Denmark, inter- 
viewed the Minister, who stated 
that he knew nothing what- 
ever about the matter and was 








From ** Uebe 


Laud und Meer (Sutigars) 


in no way responsible for the 
story. The Copenhagen paper 


continues: 








German newspapers state that a line of French infantry, bearing the white flag, offered to surrender, but 
concealed machine guns behind them, which opened fire on the unsuspecting German soldiers 





A GERMAN ACCUSATION. 








‘Further inquiries on the part 
of the Politiken reporter elicited the information that the Bel- 
vian Secretary of Legation had given an interview to a represen- 
tative of the evening paper in question and had told him the 
story as published. All efforts to make the Secretary of Legation 
specify where and when the alleged atrocity took place and from 
what sour¢e he had obtained his information have proved futile. 
He excuses himself by sayitig that he is not permitted to speak 
for publication and that the Minister refuses to grant such 
permission.” 


Another instance equally as terrible has been brought to our 
notice, and in this case it is stated upon the authority of an 
actual eye-witness. We find the story in the columns of the 
Ottawa Free Press, in which is a report of a lecture given by 
Mr. E. Alexander Powell, correspondent of the New York World 


in Belgium. The Press says: 


“Mr. Powell told of another instance when the Belgians had 
driven the Germans from a town not far from Malines. When 


the carabineers entered the town they hurriedly searched through 
houses for snipers. One young Belgian officer rushed out of 
a house with a ghastly look upon his face and called to Powell 
that he had seen something terrible. 

***T went into the house with him,’ went on the speaker, ‘and 
on the floor in one of the rooms lay the body of a young woman; 
she was still breathing, but both her hands had been cut off 
at the wrists and both feet had been cut off at the ankles. These 
are things I have seen with my own eyes and know to be true.’” 


On the German side, charges are brought against the Russians 
as having indulged in a series of dreadful barbarities in East 
Prussia. This allegation is also found in neutral papers, and the 
Stockholm Nya Dagligt Allehanda publishes extracts from the 
official report of the Governor of East Prussia, in which he states 
that his has undergone a veritable depopulation 
owing to the war, the number of inhabitants having decreased 
by nearly three hundred thousand. The Berliner Zeitung am 


Mittag is very indignant at the 


province 





methods of warfare used by some 










as A: 
Copyrighted by The New York Herald Company 
A BRITISH ACCUSATION. 


From 


‘The Sphere."" London 









The picture of an English artist showing how a part of the Northamptonshire regiment was cut down by 
a hidden line of German infantry after an apparent surrender, as reported by an officer who was present. 


of the Indian troops, especially 
the Gurkhas. It says: 


‘During the night-time they 
sneak up to our posts and stab 
men noiselessly from _ behind. 
They generally appear by twos, 
more seldom by threes; they 
sneak along the ground—care- 
fully taking advantage of any 
cover they may get—to a point 
where they expect th¢ patrol to 
pass. If the unfortunate victim 
is close enough, he is suddenly 
stabbed in the abdomen, sink- 
ing mute to the ground. 

‘Investigations have shown 
that immediately after the 
wounding, tetanus sets in, which 
points to the fact that the knives 
are poisoned. If those fellows 
can not reach their adversary, 
they throw the knife at him, 
as the North-American Indians 
used todo. The knife is double- 
edged, crescent-shaped, and 
causes terrible wounds.” — 
Translations made for Tur Lit 
ERARY Digest. 
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THE “ZEPPELIN” RAID INTO ENGLAND 


NGLAND IS INDIGNANT at the Zeppelin raid upon 

the east coast town of Yarmouth when four persons 

— were killed by falling bombs, and the press protest that 

such raids are contrary to the laws of war. They generally 

minimize the military importance of these raids, and state that 
the people are not alarmed. The London Star says: 


‘This blind, barbarian vengeance does not terrify us. Rather 
do we deduce from its comparative impotence new confidence 
in the triumph of right over might.” 


\lmost all the London papers describe this raid as an ‘“‘act 
of barbarism,’’ and call upon neutral Powers to protest against 


such methods in civilized warfare. The Times is very bitter: 


‘As for the gross violation of international law implied by 
the dropping of bombs upon undefended towns and villages, 
that is now an old story. The German Government and the 
German people alike have made it clear in a hundred ways to 
the whole world that they are ready to commit any outrage, 
and do not propose to obey any of the laws of God or man. 
They practise the ruthless and inhuman destruction of the 
weak and helpless. The bombardment of Scarborough and the 
Hartlepools, not less. than the innumerable acts of savagery in 
Flanders and France and Poland, have shown us we are con- 
fronted with a reerudescence of brutality such as the world 
has not witnessed for a thousand years. The air-raid in Norfolk 
is in this respeet merely another example.”’ 


Similar in tone is the protest of The Daily Chronicle, Daily 
Express, and Westminster Gazette, while The Daily Telegraph 
suggests "that any German captured taking part in such a raid 
Sould be hanged as ‘“‘a°ecommon murderer.” After pointing 
out that the places assailed were unfortified and the victims 
innocent civilians, The Telegraph proceeds: 

“These facts are not open to dispute, and on the strength 
of them we say that authorities who ordered and the agents 
who carried out the homicides of Tuesday night are to be classed 
as common murderers, and that they ought to have been, as 














soldiers, similarly guilty, have been in the past, treated as such if 
they had been captured.” 


In France, opinion is much the same as in England, and the 
Paris L’Intransigeant, says: 


“But they failed to frighten England as-the Taubes failed in 
Paris. They do not realize, these Berliners, that we are the 
same race as our soldiers in the trenches. Do they expect us 
to prove unworthy of our kinsmen? 

“Let the Zeppelins come to Paris, five, ten, or twelve of 
them. What can they accomplish? Let them drop bombs. 
They are unable to do serious harm, unless falling upon a crowd 
such as congregates on the Grand Prix day.” 

From German sources it seems evident that this raid was 
in the nature of a test expedition to see how the Zeppelin aircraft 
would behave when used for oversea warfare. The result has 
proved, we are assured, that these air-ships have fulfilled the 
expectations formed of them, and the Berlin newspapers express 
themselves as delighted. The Morgenpost says: 

“The isolation of the British Isles is successfully overcome. 
Of what use to Great Britain are the surrounding seas and her 
vessels of war now that our air-ships can cross the water and 
drop bombs ?”’ 

The Tageszeitung hopes that this raid will be quickly followed 
by others, and the Tageblatt says that it is now clear that the 
North Sea is no longer a hindrance to an organized attack on 
England by Germany’s air fleet. The same paper publishes the 
official defense of such raids: 


‘Our air-ships, in order to attack the fortified place of Great 
Yarmouth, were obliged to fly over other places, from which, 
it is stated, they were fired at. These attacks were answered by 
the throwing of bombs. 

‘*England has no right te*be indignant, as hér flying-machines 
and ships, in broad daylight, attacked open towns, such as 
Freiburg, Dar-es-Salaam, and Swakopmund. 

“‘Air war is an acknowledged means of modern warfare so 
long as it is carried out within the rules of international law. 
This has been done by our dirigibles.”’ 

















FOREWARNED. 


ZEPPELIN (as ‘The Fat Boy’’)—‘I wants to make your flesh creep.’ 
JOHN BuLL—* Right-o!” —Punch (London). 


BRITISH AND GERMAN 





AFTER HE MONKEYED WITH THE HORNETS’ NEST. 
—Staats-Zeitung (New York). 


VIEWS ON THE ZEPPELIN. 


alia 
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GERMANY’S RULE IN BELGIUM 


HE BLACKEST PICTURES of. conditions in Belgium 
have been painted in journals emanating from French 
and English sources, and it can not be doubted that 
On the 
German side these sufferings are admitted frankly and freely, 


terrible suffering has followed in the wake of war. 


but it is claimed that actual conditions are far from unfavorable 
and that the German authorities are doing everything in their 
power to restore the normal economic life of the people and 
make it possible for the Belgians to’ become once more a self- 
It is only just that we should place before 
our readers the views of influential German papers on this 
subject, and we can not do better than quote from the columns 
of the semiofficial Norddeutsche 
devotes considerable space to Belgian affairs. 
organ rebukes a certain section of German opinion which has 
demanded a little more of the ‘‘iron hand’’ in the conquered 
territory, and says: 


supporting nation. 


Allgemeine Zeitung, which 


This powerful 


‘‘Justice must be shown even toward the fighting foe and, in 
still greater degree, toward the residents of a conquered territory. 
A strong hand must be combined with a just spirit to govern 
a country under the conditions now existing in Belgium. Every 
exaggerated form of mildness and all sentimentality must, and 
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GERMAN RIDICULE OF BELGIUM. 


The People are in Holland— 
‘The Army is in Germany— 
** And the Government is in France.”’ 
—Zeitbilder (Berlin). 


will be, avoided, but true strength will always be just; it will 
be rigid, if need be, but never harsh.” 

It then proceeds to show that Germany is doing everything 
possible to rehabilitate the country, and desires to avoid anything 
likely to ‘“‘destroy the Belgians’ economic forces or kill their 


competitive capacity,” and proceeds: 


“The German Government in Belgium is doing its utmost 
to restore old-time economic conditions, to give the working 
people employment and bread, not in order to be kind to Belgium, 
but to avert the possibility of famine and disease behind the 
front of our army and so endangering its security and health, 

‘‘Germany has therefore gladly permitted provisions to be 
brought in from neutral countries, in order to spare doiestic 
supplies and to preserve 
our troops from shortage 
of food. We have also 
permitted the shipment 
of necessary coal. Ina 
far-sighted way we are 
also planning for the fu- 
ture introduction of our 
German social - legisla- 
tion policies.” 





The futility of any un- 
harshness is 
next pointed out, and it 
is shown that the Ger- 
mans themselves would 


necessary 


be the losers by any such 
policy: 


“Critics of our mild- 
ness should ask them- 
selves how Belgium is to 
perform the financial ob- 
ligations laid upon her 
if her life-forees are 
crippled? 

“Tt is the right of the 
victor and his duty to 
his own army to compel 
a conquered country 
to pay money-tribute 
which, without prejudice 
to a later war indemnity, 
shall be taken from the 
country in the form of 
contributions. We have demanded from Belgium the payment 
of $120,000,000 within the year. In the eyes of many people 
this sum seems ridiculously small. In truth, however, it repre- 
sents the outside limit of the financial capacity of Belgium, 
which has suffered so heavily from the war... . If it is de 
sirable to make sure of the payment of the contribution we 
have levied, there must be reopened the sources from which 
Belgium’s wealth is derived, namely, commerce and trade. The 
German Government is therefore proceeding in Belgium in a 
manner caleulated to serve the best interests of the Fatherland 
and the territory entrusted to it.” 


GENERAL BARON VON BISSING, 


German Governor of Belgium. 











Meanwhile the Belgian Legation in London is bringing a 
The London 


Times has received from the Government Press Bureau a lengthy 


series of charges against the Germans in Belgium. 


reply to the charge that civilians fired upon the advancing 
Germans at Louvain and other places. This defense, which is 
issued at the request of the Belgian Minister to England, uses 
very vigorous language, as the following examples show: 


“In order to justify the crimes committed in Belgium, and 
to excuse in the eyes of the civilized world a disgraceful assault 
on a State of such an obviously peaceful type, Germany is now 
seeking to disseminate in foreign countries tales of the most 
malicious character aimed against our countfy. 

‘Germany violated our neutrality with the most shameless 
cynicism. She is now trying to foist into history the absurd 
allegation that our country had taken sides against her before 
the war had begun. The whole diplomatic history of Belgium 
gives the lie to this calumny. But it may be weil to set forth 
the care with which our Government took pains to secure the 
observation of the strictest neutrality on the eve of the out- 
break of war, at the very moment when that neutrality was 
to be violated by one of the Powers which had formally guar- 
anteed it 

‘‘Germany has violated all the laws of war. She no longer 
seeks to defend herself against this charge; but, seeing that there 
are certain laws of common humanity whose violation brings 
down universal reprobation on their transgressor, she is noW 
having recourse to calumny.” 
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TURKISH HOPE DEFERRED 


USSIAN NEWS about Turkey is perhaps to be taken 
with a certain amount of saline admixture. We have 
reports from Odessa that tell of mutiny in the Turkish 

Army, of wholesale executions of generals who served with 
distinction in the Balkan War, but who now fail to agree with 
Enver Pasha, and of a peace party led by the heir to the throne, 
but decimated by arrests ordered by von der Goltz. These 
events may all be true, or may be brilliant feats of Russian 
imagination, but we do find in the Constantinople press certain 
traces of misgiving over the way things are going. 
evacuation of Belgrade by the 


The recent 


faithful. Some cheering echoes are coming back already. The 
call has to find its way from mosque to mosque, from village to 
village; the people are scattered, and to unite them in a great 
enterprise takes time. If patience is needed for a response 
from distant parts of the Ottoman dominions, how much more 
of patient waiting is demanded for the full effect of the call to be 
realized all through the Moslem world? Our enemies may 
exult over this delay and build their hopes upon it. How 
delusive those hopes are the near future will amply prove.” 

The citizens of Constantinople, however, are keeping their 
courage up by forming patriotic demonstrations, and in reporting 
one of these the Ikdam says: 


“ee 


Yesterday was a most glorious and historical day for the 
city of Stamboul. The teachers 





Austrians has been received with 
bitter disappointment at the 
Golden Horn, and the Stamboul 
papers are filled with bewildered 
Thus the Tasfiri 


comment. 
Efkyar says: 


‘The latest moves in the war 
on the Austro-Serb theater of 
fighting are without doubt such 
as to astonish us, and not us 
alone but the whole world. The 
Austro-Hungarian forces which, 
beginning with Valjevo, had suc- 
ceeded in piercing the Servians’ 
second line of defense, and on the 
other side in capturing Belgrade, 
have now, just as the last hour 
of the Servians seemed to have 
struck, retreated, first on the 
right wing, then along the whole 
front, and have even been obliged 
to evacuate Belgrade. As a re- 








and representatives of the pupils 
of our public and private schools 
marched with banners, with sing- 
ing, with bands playing, to the 
great hall of the University, 
where most eloquent addresses 
were delivered by leading répre- 
sentatives of the higher schools, 
with telegrams from men unable 
to be present. Every one of 
these was loudly applauded. The 
whole demonstration was in lau- 
dation of the Ottoman Army, for 
victories already won and_ for 
the more splendid feats of arms 
confidently expected of it. The 
object aimed at was to stimu- 
late patriotism, to create, among 
the young especially, military 
enthusiasm.” 


In Germany influential writers 
in the press are patting Turkey 








sult of abandoning this city and 
Valjevo, the Austrians appear to 
have almost entirely retired from 
Servian territory. It is undeniable that this event is an inci- 
dent in the general war which is not calculated to rejoice the 
Austro-Hungarians.”’ 

The end of the Turkish suzerainty over Egypt, a loss that 
Turkey will probably try to dispute by foree of arms, has been a 
sharp blow to Ottoman pride, altho the Turkish papers try to 
minimize its importance. The Constantinople 
torial on the subject runs in part: 


Tanine’s edi- 


“We regard these ‘decisions’ as of small importance under 
existing conditions. The dismissal of the legal Khedive and the 
appointment by English orders of another man in his place 
taise two questions, one of right and treaty, the other of politics, 
neither of which the present time and conditions permit to’be 
decided. The issue of the war alone can give significance 
to decisions made by the British Government concerning 
meypt: . < << ss ; 

“In the political aspect of the case, we can see no sense in 
England’s removing one Khedive and appointing another with a 
change of title. If the war ends in England’s favor, of course 
she can do as she pleases. But why this senseless haste? 
Perhaps it is only to give the journals under the control of 
Asquith’s Government some material with which to fill their 
empty columns.”’ 

Perhaps the thing that has caused the greatest despondency 
in Turkish hearts has been the hitherto utter, and to them 
wmaccountable, failure of the Holy War proclaimed with such 
confidence and fervor by the Sultan in his capacity as Com- 
mander of the Faithful and indorsed with all the spiritual 
authority of the Sheik-ul-Islam. The Tasfiri Efkyar is at great 
pains to explain that the response to the Calif’s call to arms is 
only delayed: 

_ “Of course, an instant general response to the call of service 
m the Jehad could not be expected. Time must be allowed 
for the eall to reach distant places and for the reply to come 


back. The message of the Calif has to cross deserts and to 
find entrance into the hearts and innermost thoughts of the 


FAITH. 


on the back and holding out to 
her the promise of a 
future. There are, however, 
some critics, and Count Reventlow finds it necessary to defend 
Enver Pasha, in the pages of the Berlin Tageszeitung, from the 
charge of acting contrary to the interests of the Turkish people: 


glc ric US 
—Punch (London). = 


*‘Enver Pasha is the incarnation of the principle of the na- 
tional independence of the Turkish Empire. He can only feel 
honored by the intrigues against him, and he may be sure that 
the German ally follows his work and his efforts with high ap- 
preciation and with all sympathy. Our brave allies, the Turks, 
will learn, from the efforts of the Western Powers and Russia 
to cause dissension, what enormous value these Powers set upon 
blocking for the Turkish people the way to a position of vigor- 
ous independence—a way which the Turkish people, in the 
necessity of self-defense, has taken with determination and 
vigor, shoulder to shoulder with its allies.’’- 
for Tur Literary DicEst 


—Translations made 





TINY REPUBLIC DEFIANT—One of the smallest and most 
curious countries in the world has recently fallen out with 
Germany. This is the tiny Republic of San Marino, which 
exists as an independent State entirely surrounded by 
territory. According to the London Daily*Chronicle: 


Italian 


‘Berlin has declared that the wireless station on Monte 
Titano is being used for the purposes of espionage in favor of 
France, with the result that French war-ships in the Adriatie 
have been sending news to Paris by means of that station. 

“Germany demanded that permission should be given for a 
German commission to visit the wireless plants in San Marino. 

“The war sentiment of the entire population of the smaliest 
republic in the world is now at fever-heat against Germany. 

“It is pointed out that, since 1870,San Marino has been in a 
state of war against Austria, having refused to sign the peace 
treaty following the joint war with Italy. The population to- 
day declares that it is willing to include also Germany, if necessary. 

“The Government of San Marino has rejected the demand 
that a German commission should examine the wireless, in- 
sisting that the commission, if any, should be an Italian one.”’ 
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THE AMERICAN SUBMARINE OCTOPUS RISING AFTER A DIVE. 








A TRIP IN A SUBMARINE 


ANDSMEN are not often taken for a little jaunt in a 
submarine, and hence the trip described by Thomas 
Stanley Curtis in Modern Mechanics (Chicago, January) 

has special interest. The pioneer of all real submarines was 
the imaginary Nautilus, Captain Nemo, invented by the in- 
genious Jules Verne. In some respects the real article has not 
come up to the specifications 


“Space will not permit of a detailed description of each 
individual department of the boat as I saw it, and a veneral 
explanation in the words of the commander prior to our exami- 
nation of the craft will have to suffice. 

““*The hull of a submarine vessel is essentially an elongated 
cylinder of steel, circular in cross-section, and tapering to a point, 
or, more correctly speaking, a wedge at either end. Surmounting 

this cylindrical hull is a super- 





of the French writer, but Mr. 


structure which forms a deck 





Curtis assures us that this is 
not because such a boat is im- 
possible under present condi- 
tions. The Nautilus, formida- 
ble as she was, was built largely 
for pleasure-ecruising and scien- 
tific observation. The modern 
submarine is for war, and to 





warfare she is therefore adapt- 
ed. The pleasure-eraft may 
come later, after the present 
grisly business in hand has 
been properly disposed _ of. 
Writes Mr. Curtis: 


‘Truth compels me to say 
that most of my dignity, and 
not alittle of my courage, slipt 
over the sides of the gangplank 
during that walk of twenty feet 
from the wharf to the craft. 

**As the fiction-writers say, 
‘Tt was in the cold, gray dawn 
of an early winter morning.’ 
It was cold, right enough, and 
horribly early —just before 
sunrise, in fact—and, as for 
the color-tone, gray aptly de- 
scribes it; gray sky, grayish- 
black water, gray wharf, and 





POWERFUL GUIDING PLANES OF THE SUBMARINE. 


while the craft is running on 
the surface. On the central 
portion of the deck is the 
conning-tower or navivating- 
chamber, in which is stationed 
the helmsman. This tower, 
originally made of a_ shape 
similar to that of a cheese-box, 
is now made in the form ofa 
flattened cylinder, in order that 
it may offer less resistance in 
its passage through the water. 
In the top of the conning- 
tower are fixt the periscopes, 
slender tubes earrying an 
arrangement of lenses and 
prisms, by means of which the 
navigator can obtain a view of 
the surface of the sea by look- 
ing through a device not unlike 
a telescope. One periscope is 
fixt, while the other revolves 
through an entire circle. In- 
side the conning-tower are the 
controlling - devices, by means 
of which the navigator either 
directly controls the operation 
of the boat or else signals the 
men in charge of the various 
departments. 

““*The hull is divided hor- 
izontally throughout its length 











the sinister-appearing fighting- 
machine in dull gray, on which I had been so anxious to travel. 
I... was eseorted ‘below’ via an iron ladder and through 
an opening which resembled the familiar manhole of our 
streets. Entering the operating-chamber at the base of the 
ladder, an impression was formed which lasted throughout the 
entire tour of inspection: the interior of the craft presents a 
positively bewildering array of control-levers, wheels, gages, 
meters, and machines of almost every conceivable form. In 
fact, the craft as a whole is one compact mass of machinery 
a veritable engine in itself. 


by an interior deck. Below 
this deck are placed the ballast- 
tanks, which contain the water necessary to overcome the buoy- 
ancy of the craft; the air-flasks, which afford storage space for 
the air used in emptying the ballast-tanks, firing the torpedoes, 
and in maintaining a constant supply of fresh air for breathing 
purposes; the storage-battery, which furnishes the electric cu! 
rent used in propelling the craft under water; and the oil-tanks, 
for the storage of the crude oil fuel for the Diesel engines 
used for surface propulsion. 

‘*** Above the deck, forward, is the torpedo-room, in which the 
torpedo-tubes emerge. These tubes are cylinders of steel, com- 
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municating with the exterior of the vessel and closed at the 
outer end with trap-doors, which open automatically when the 
torpedoes are fired. 

“Aft of the torpedo-compartment is the chamber in which 
the torpedoes are stored and which contains the operating- 
mechanism for handling the torpedoes. 

“In the rear of this chamber is the 


are 


zontal rudders are tilted, and I can see the vellowish-green water 
rise as a haze up past my peep-hole. By this time the sun is 
shining and I can see its beams reflected and refracted down 
through the. water, the surface of which appears to act as a 
myriad of mirrors and prisms. 


The commander calls me, and his 





compartment which comprises the living- 





quarters of the crew, and here, as in 
every Other section of the craft, every 
available inch of space is used to best 
advantage.’”’ 

Finally, says Mr. Curtis, we come to 
the engine-room of the craft. This con- 
tains the oil-engines, which drive the boat 
while she is running ‘“‘awash”’ or on the 
surface; pumps for oil, water, and air; 
the electric motors, which drive the boat 
while submerged and also furnish en- 
ergy for storage, while the boat is awash; 
and the various devices which cause the 
boat to dive and turn. Outside the hull, 
at the stern, are horizontal and vertical 
rudders, which control the course. He 
goes on: 





“Our little tour of inspection finished, 
we return to the conning-tower, and the 
order is given to clear the craft for a 
submerged run. The life-lines and plat- 
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LOADING A $7,500 TORPEDO ABOARD THE U.S. SUBMARINE K-65 











form or bridge are taken down and 
stowed in a compartment of the superstructure, all hands called 
below, and the hatches closed and sealed. 

“The commanding officer stations himself at the periscope, 
an the men at their various posts. The ballast-tanks are filled, 
and the electric motor started; the craft settling slowly on an 
even keel as water is admitted. Within a few minutes the 
deck is awash, and the waves splash up past the narrow, glass- 








A MAZE OF MACHINERY. 


\ visit to the submarine’s interior reveals a bewildering mechanical 
web of the most perplexing intricacy. 











covered slit of a port-hole in the conning-tower, to which my eyes 
are glued. Not a sound is heard save the gurgle of the water as 
# swirls around the tower and the monotonous whine of the 


driving-motors. Finally the signal is given to dive; the hori- 


voice has an uncanny sound. I take his place at the periscope 
and see a miniature motion-picture of the surface of the sea in 
the most wonderful colors. Occasionally the craft settles in a 
trough between two unusually large waves, and my moving 
picture dissolves into a blank wall of green. 

‘We continue to dive, and I go back to my port-hole, through 
which the sea appears merely as a dense mist of deepening green. 
Occasionally an object, searcely more than a shadow, passes my 
window, and I take it for a fish that has had the temerity to 
venture close to this intruder of its domain. 

‘‘Word is given that the ‘enemy’ is sighted—the enemy in 
this case being a target of netting at which one of our torpedoes 
is to be fired. I am transferred from my port-hole to the torpedo- 
room, incidentally finding some difficulty in placing my feet 
just where they should go, in the simple process of walking. Ar- 
riving inthe magic chamber at last, however, I find an accommo- 
dating pipe to which I[ cling in a secure, if unseamanlike, position. 

‘The breech of a torpedo-tube is opened, and one of the shining 
cylinders is slid in place. The gate is closed, and, at the signal 
of the commanding officer, a charge of comprest air is admitted 
to the torpedo-tube with a screaming hiss, and the miniature 
submarine starts on its errand of destruction. The destruction 
in this case, however, was limited to the perforation of the 
target, for our torpedo carried a dummy head. The torpedo 
fired, we arise to the surface to note its effect. 

“There followed a series of maneuvers demonstrating the 
mobility of the craft, and more than once I marveled at the- 
manner in which the vessel answered every command of its 
navigator. Truly, it took me back once again to the Nautilus 
of fiction, and, as I recrossed the nervous gangplank on our 
return, I could not but think of the wonderful opportunity for 
subaqueous exploration offered by such a vessel built for this 
purpose rather than for warfare. 

‘The submarine is an accomplished fact, not an experiment. 
It can carry a crew of twenty-five men and give them good air 
to breathe for days at a time, tho totally submerged. It can 
travel nearly a hundred miles under water with one charge of 
its battery, and some three thousand miles on the surface. 

“It is navigable at depths of some two hundred feet, and, at 
somewhat less than this depth, a diver can leave a ‘lock’ in the 
submarine and remain in constant verbal communication with 
the craft by means of a telephone.” 


Our Navy has 56 submarines, built and building, but recent 
testimony before a Congressional investigating committee re- 
flected seriously on their efficiency. The statement that few of 
them can dive has been denied, and it isnot improbable that every 
effort is being made to put them in the best possible condition. 
















































FORTS ON WHEELS 


HE GREAT EUROPEAN CONFLICT is a record- 
breaker in than one respect. Railways have 
always played an important part in modern warfare, 
but trains of cars have never participated in actual battle, on a 
large scale, in previous wars. 


more 


How important a réle that of the 
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* LOOK OUT FOR THE CARS!” 


rnational News Service 


A British armored train in Belgium, loop-holed for rifles. 











armored train has been in France and Belgium, and to what a 
degree of murderous perfeetion its construction and equipment 
have been carried, are told by V. Forbin in an article contributed 
La Nature 12). 


train and its crew are to play a part in land warfare such as 


to Paris, December Hereafter the armored 


hitherto has been given only to the battle-ship and its gallant 


men on sea. Says Mr. Forbin: 





“Such trains were first used fifteen or sixteen years ago, 
during the Boer War. To reestablish communications by 
railroad between the coast towns and those of the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State, the English built armored trains, 
which were of great service. But these were hastily improvised 
machines, whose passengers were insufficiently protected against 
the bullets of the Boers. Their armament consisted only of 
machine guns. Attaeked by field-guns, they were soon reduced 
td powerlessness. . 2... 

“The armored trains used by the Mexican revolutionists 
against the Federals consisted of several cars looking like freight- 
ears, but having walls and roof of sheet steel. The exterior 
Was so painted as to be practically invisible at a distance of 
150 to 200 feet... . An armored car, pushed in front of the 
locomotive, contained a field-gun. 

‘The armored trains that have appeared in Belgium since 
October 15 show considerable improvement over their prede- 
. . The locomotive is enclosed in steel plates 114 
inches thick, as in a proteetive box. Its vital parts are thus 
free from injury by bullets or small-caliber shells; even the wheels 
are protected, and nothing can be seen outside the steel walls 
but the top of the smoke-stack and the lanterns. 

‘The train itself consists essentially of flat cars, each of which 
earries a rapid-fire gun mounted centrally on a pivot, so that it 
can be pointed in all directions. It is protected, together with 
those who serve it, by cireular armor open at the top. In some 
cases there is even installed on the platform an actual armored 
tower containing the gun, which is fired through an embrasure. 
in this case the tower itself turns about its vertical axis. The 
other vehicles of the train are covered cars whose sides are 


cessors, 
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armored with heavy steel plates, pierced with holes for smal] 












arms. The roof is similarly armored for protection against 
shrapnel. Troops may also be placed in uncovered cars furnished 
with armor-plates fastened at a convenient height and bent 
inward at a right angle over the heads of the men, to protect 
them from bursting shells. aS aes tas A 

“The armored train also includes a number of covered cars, 
used as sleepers and as magazines. In one is a kitchen equipped 
to supply about thirty men.” 

It is uncertain, Mr. Forbin tells us, just how many armored 
trains have already been used on the Franco-Belgian frontier 
and on the coast of the North Sea. But dispatches to tho 
inglish papers have described the exploits of three trains, par- 
ticipating simultaneously in the same series of actions in the 
triangle formed by the cities of Ostend, Nieuport, and Dixmude, 
The most brilliant of these occurred, on October 28, to the north 
of Nieuport, where Belgian troops had been contending since 
morning against forces that largely outnumbered them. 
Mr. Forbin: 


Says 


“The fight had lasted about three hours, and the brave soldicrs of 
King Albert, threatened with envelopment, were already retiring, 
when two trains made their appearance in the rear. After an 
exchange of communications between the Belgian commander 
and the officers in charge of the trains, the former hastened his 
retiring movement, and the Germans, caught in the trap, pursued 
hastily in compact masses. 

“Suddenly the two trains rushed forward at full speed, hidden 
from the enemy by the sides of a cut. Thus they took posi- 
tion, unobserved, between two columns massed on both sides of 
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READY TO CHARGE—BY RAIL. 


Belgian sharpshooters inside the armored car, sheltered by the railroad 
cut, and prepared to speed out of range on brief notice. 











the line, and all at once, emerging from the cut, they poured 
fire and iron into the Germans. 

‘‘According to eye-witnesses, it was an unheard-of, colossal 
massacre. The machine guns mowed down the nearest ranks, 
while the larger cannon spread death through the more distant 
troops. Surprized, demoralized, the Germans fied. Rallied 
by their officers, they tried to take the trains by assault. It was 
in vain; piles of bodies were heaped up on each side of the track,, 
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and again the Germans took flight, reforming behind the sand- 
hills, where they awaited their artillery. 

“One of the trains had left the track, but its crew, aided by 
the Belgian engineers, had time to place it.again on the rails. 
When, after two hours, the German guns had been brought up, 
the two trains made accurate fire impossible by moving to and 
fro on the track, meanwhile keeping up their own attack. The 
German guns were finally silenced, and the Teutonic hordes 
confessed defeat. ...... 

“Emphasis should be placed here on the international character 
of these armored trains. . . . They were built in France by 
} French and Belgian workmen, on plans furnished, it is said, by 
English engineers. Their crews were Belgian and English—the 
former having charge of the loco- 
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conflicts with all that we know from other sources about the 
animal mind. Detailed scrutiny of Krall’s account of his 
teaching shows that the problem often could not have been 
understood from his exposition. Again, the correcting of a 
single false figure is done quickly and certainly, as might be 
expected if signals were being given, since these would be 
facilitated by concentration of the signaler’s attention; if the 
errors are mistakes of calculation, it is odd. Finally, the in- 
ability of the animals to prove their understanding by action, 
compared with their eloquence in the language of taps, is 
suspicious. . 

[2] ‘‘The answers are due to memory. The horse’s memory 
is, no doubt, excellent for some things, and the theory has 
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of the machine guns. They had 
been chosen from the most skil- 
ful gunners. . The others 
were occupied more particularly 
in working the cannon, and all 
these were trained gun-pointers 
furnished by the British Navy.” 
—Traunslation made for THE 
Lirerary Dicest. 








THE MYSTERY OF 
CLEVER HANS 


BOUT ten years ago it was 
asserted that 
Hans,” an Arab stallion 

owned by a man named Von 

Osten, in Berlin, could answer 

arithmetical and other questions, 

tapping out the reply with his 
fore foot. A heated controversy 
arose, and 
bedies set on foot investiga- 
tions, through committees, the 


**Clever 






various _ scientific 
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OFFICERS OF THE LAND-GOING IRONCLAD 


Captain Servier (center) and his officers, who fought in the battle of Flanders in their armored train 








second of which, under Profes- 

sor Stumpf, resulted in a book by Pfungst (Leipzig, 1907), ex- 
plaining everything in terms of signals consisting in slight 
movements made unconsciously by some person present knowing 
the answer. This séemed to have solved the problem finally 
until the appearance, in 1912, of a second book, entitled, ‘‘ Think- 
ing Animals,’ by K. Krall. The author, a friend of Von Osten’s, 
had after the latter’s death continued to experiment, obtaining 
results which, he claimed, refuted Pfungst’s explanation. This 
claim found support in a report signed by the zoologists Krae- 
mer, Sarasin, and Ziegler, asserting that signaling was excluded, 
since correct answers were given even when none of the human 
participants was visible to the animal. The above facts and 
the quotations that follow are from a review in Nature (London, 
December 17) of the literature of the subject, now considerable 
in amount, and ending with Dr. S. von Maday’s reply to Krall, 
entitled, ‘“‘Are There Thinking Animals?’ (Leipzig, 1914). 
Says the reviewer: 


































































































“As to the problem itself, a definite solution could result 
only from a free and impartial testing of the animals; as it is, one 
ean only indicate probabilities. Intentional deceit is almost 
certainly too simple an explanation, and is in any case inade- 
quate. On the other hand, the probability of obtaining cor- 
tect answers by chance has been underestimated, in view of the 
number of unsuccessful attempts and the greater frequency 
with which certain numbers occur. Very much must be allowed 
for this and other weaknesses of testimony, the demonstra- 
tion of which has been one of the successes of applied psychol- 
ogy, but which, as every newspaper now shows, are seldom 
given weight in practise. They particularly affect some, 
at least, of the would-be crucial tests. Nevertheless, much 
Temains, of which the following main explanations have been 
offered : 

{1] ‘‘The answers are evidence of mathematical intelligence. 
This, altho a highly developed ‘number-sense’ has been found in 
Persons of low general ability, and even in the feeble-minded, 




















































































































advantages, but also serious difficulties. To associate eight taps 
with one symbol and nine with another, the horse must be able 
to distinguish the two series. But it seems probable that 
animals can not distinguish numbers beyond four or five. .. . 
Again, the horse’s eye, while very sensitive to movement, is 
probably unsuited to the clear perception of complex visual 
forms such as written numbers, and, as a matter of fact, the 
animals seem to attend to the questioner more than to the 
blackboard. Finally, the mistakes in cube-root, ete., questions 
strongly suggest the use of taps. 

[3] ‘“‘The animals are responding to unconscious signals. 
Krall claims to have refuted this by ‘ignorant’ experiments, 
but these are relatively few and all seem to have some weak 
spot. Thus Mackenzie reports that Rolf, the Mannheim dog, 
described a picture on a card held so that the holder could not 
see it; unfortunately, the picture was a red and blue cross, and 
there is reason to think that dogs are nearly color-blind. Never- 
theless, the fair number of ‘peep-hole’ experiments and the case 
of the blind horse, Berto, seem to stamp as inadequate Pfungst’s 
theory of visually perceived movements. Yet no other one 
mode of signal seems sufficient for all cases, while Hacker did 
actually get answers by moving his foot. Again, it is unlikely 
that the many individuals who have obtained answers should all 
make precisely the same unconscious movements. These diffi- 
culties disappear if we suppose the animals not to be blindly 
reacting to one specific stimulus, but to be interpreting more or 
less intelligently a general type of unconscious emotional or 
ideomotor expression—movement, variation of respiration, 
ete.—possibly always complex and varying with the individual 
and oceasion. Both horses and dogs are notoriously sensitive 
to shades of emotional expression, and recent work by the 
Pawlow school indicates that dogs can hear sounds so faint as 
the beating of the heart. It is true, any theory of unconscious 
signaling presents difficulties. Units, tens, ete., are tapped 
with different feet; the spelling of verbal answers is phonetic, 
and spontaneous utterances are recorded, including a letter 
dictated by Rolf! Can the subconscious be credited with so 
much? The solution, if it ever comes, can scarcely fail to 
illuminate, if not the animal mind, at least that of man.”’ 
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TRAINING SOLDIERS AT COLLEGE 


UR COLLEGES are beginning to be looked upon in 
many quarters as the recruiting-ground for soldier 
material in case the country should need a trained 
body for national defense. Princeton and Cornell are two 
prominent examples of belief in military training for students; 
Princeton’s president directly advocates the policy, and Cor- 
nell’s president dilates on the success of an already established 
system. They speak in tune with much popular sentiment 
of to-day and in contrast to a student voice from Columbia 


had charge of these summer camps. The main feature of this 
plan is that intensive training will fit men for useful ser\ice jn 
time of a great emergency, but it does not aim to prepare them 
for the profession of arms; thus the professional idea is mini- 
mized. This plan also can be carried out at a minimum expense 
both to the Government and to the student. No enlistment is 
required, no obligation is implied. The young men attending 
thesé camps are not liable thereafter to any external call what- 
ever, but solely to that inner compulsion in time of need such 
as every true patriot would naturally feel, and to which the man 
in him would naturally respond. This plan of the War Depart- 

ment is not a policy which has been hastily formed 











| to meet the present world crisis, but has been ‘sted 
during the last two summers with most gratifying 
success. A Committee of College Presidents who 
have been interested in this plan has been acting in 
an advisory capacity to General Wood and his «ssoci- 
ates at the summer camps. Their chief endcavor 
has been to bring this plan to the attention «! the 
colleges and universities in our land. There have 
served on this committee representatives of Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Lehigh, the Virginia Military |nsti- 
tute, the University of California, and the University 
of Alabama. They are all very enthusiastica!!y in- 
terested in this enterprise.” 

After two summers in these camps, it is found 
that ‘‘one who has passed the various disciplinary 
tests both of body and of mind is fitted to serve in a 
time of emergency as a first or second lieutenan', and 
that the men who attain the highest standiny and 
show unusual proficiency may possibly qualify as 
captains.”” Further: 


‘The man who has some knowledge, however slight, 


of military procedure is in a position to gain more 


wy ; : ; 
MONE knowledge through his own efforts in the midst of 








“IF THERE WERE ANYTHING TO THE THEORY THAT THE PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN 
THE SWORD, THE ENGLISH AUTHORS WOULD HAVE WON THE WAR LONG AGO.” 


—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


which urges the entire negation of all such schemes. The 
New York Times gathers up the opinions of twenty-five other 
heads of universities and colleges, most of whom coincide with 
the views of Dr. Hibben in so far as it seems wise to provide for 
defensive measures. Dr. Hibben presents his views in The 
Nassau Literary Magazine (Princeton), declaring that he would 
emphasize ‘‘the need of military strength without military 
display, a reserve power without the diminution of economic 
efficiency and the serious drain upon our resources which a large 
standing army necessitates.”” He thinks that if we ‘secure 
military knowledge and skill in a potential rather than an actual 
form, we shall avoid all the dangers of a self-sufficient and arro- 
gant militarism.” This is what he believes would give us 
strength to meet any ‘‘critical emergency,” and at the same time 
“leave us free from the domination of a military caste and a 
military policy.”’” He proceeds: 


“This end can be attained, it seems to me, by the most 
admirable plan suggested some two years ago by the War 
Department and carried into effect during the last two summers. 
It is the plan of summer camps for college men. <A few men have 
gone each year into these gamps. I wish there might be more. 
These camps afford opportunities for intensive instruction in 
military affairs. The course lasts only five weeks, but in that 
time quick-witted young men of trained minds are capable of 
progress at a remarkable rate in the theory and art of military 
procedure. This is the testimony given by General Leonard 
Wood and other officers of the United States Army who have 





rapidly accumulating experiences. A little knowl- 
edge is not always a dangerous’ thing; it is always 
most useful when it serves as a germ to develop larger 
knowledge. In the event of war it will not be diffi- 
eult to secure volunteers, but altho they may rally 
to the colors with admirable spirit and enthusiasm they are 
untrained, undisciplined, and withal densely ignorant. 11 is in 
this connection that the college man with his camp experience 
can be of great assistance to the recruiting- and training-ollicers. 
He can help at a time when help is most needed. If our colleges 
generally could send a fair number of their undergraduates 
each summer to these camps, we would soon have scattered 
throughout the nation valuable centers of military strength, men 
who might be called upon in the hour of danger, and who would 
be able to answer that call not only with courage and in the 
spirit of patriotism, but with a measure of knowledge which 
would place them at once in a class above the raw recruit, 
and therefore their services would prove immediately valuable 
to the Government. 

“Our college men are preparing in their college years to 
become worthy citizens of our nation in the discharge of the daily 
duties of their business and professional lives: It must not be 
overlooked also that they will naturally be called upon for 
service in the time of their country’s dire need. As educated 
men they should be able to offer something more than a willing 
spirit. The man of education is expected to have knowledge as 
well as a disposition to serve his country’s needs. Courage 
will not compensate for ignorance. 

“This plan of intensive training of our college men docs not 
in any way tend to increase our standing army. It is, on the 
contrary, a most admirable method of decreasing it. Our actual 

strength in the field may be diminished in proportion to the 
increase of our potential strength in the growing military knowl- 
edge of our educated men. It is certainly little to ask o! the 
young men of our country who are enjoying the privilege of a 
college education to give ten weeks out of two summer vacations, 
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a time which for the majority of college men is spent in the 
pursuit of pleasure. If several thousands of our American 
students would be willing to give this time each year instead of a 
few hundred as at present, the result would be an increasing 
source of strength to our military efficiency.” 





President Schurman, of Cornell, offers the suggestion in 
Everybody’s Magazine (February) that the Government utilize 
the military training it demands from the State colleges by 
certain modifications so as to create a reserve body of non- 
eommissioned officers. We read: 



































“Since the great Federal Land-grant Act of 1862, in the interest 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts, there has been one college 
or university (often the State university) in each State of the 
Union which prescribes for its students a certain amount of 
military training. -This at the present time extends over two 
years and occupies three separate periods a week of not less 
than an hour each period; and this military training, which is 
prescribed for freshmen and sophomores, may be continued 
as an elective by the upper classmen for two years longer. 

“Counting Hawaii and Porto Rico, there are now fifty-two 
land-grant colleges and universities, and in 1913 they had 
enrolled in their military departments 23,864 students. Besides 
these, there must be added sixteen similar institutions for the 
colored race, in which in 1913 there were 2,426 students enrolled 
for military drill. And in all these institutions the military 
training is in charge of an officer of the regular army; and in 
detailing him the War Department instruéts him that it is his 
duty to qualify students who enter the military department to 
be company officers of infantry, volunteers or militia. 

“Here, then, under the auspices of the national Government, 
we have our colleges and universities already engaged in the 
military education of young men with a view to qualifying them 
to become company officers of infantry, volunteers or militia. 
And this is a reservoir from which the nation might draw, 
almost indefinitely, officers to train our reserve army of 
volunteers. ’ 

“Hitherto the Government has paid little attention to the 
military work done in these colleges and universities. Yet there 
is no other way in which officers for reserves can be secured so 
easily and so economically—officers, too, of superior mental 
endowments and scholastie and scientific attainments. All that 
is needed: is that the Government shalk adopt the policy of 
utilizing them. 

“In his report as Chief of Staff in 1913, General Wood made 
one recommendation which, if acted on, would constitute an 
important first step in this direction. He recommended that 
there be selected, from the graduating classes of the institutions 
at which officers of the army are detailed as military instructors, 
400 men each year who should be commissioned as provisional 
second lieutenants in the regular army for a period of one year 
with full pay and allowances, to be discharged at the end of the 
year with a certificate of proficiency, if they merit it, as company, 
troop, or battery officers of militia, volunteers, and the regular 
establishment in war. 

“Let the Government then offer such commissions in the 
regular army to the best-trained men in the military depart- 
ments of our colleges and universities, on the understanding 
that after a year they may return to civil life, retaining their 
commissions as officers of the reserve.” 














































Columbia, both in its faculty and its student body, seems 
opposed to military training in colleges beyond what already 
exists in State institutions. Dean Keppel thinks that for 
Europe at the present hour to see us take definite steps toward 
increasing our military effectiveness would lose us her confidence 
“in our sincerity and disinterestedness and with it the weight 
of our influence in making sure that the terms of the coming peace 
do not now, as they have so often in the past, contain the seeds 
for new suspicions, hatreds, defensive preparations, and ultimate 
wars.” The student body has formed a Common Sense League 
for International Law and Order, and adopted a platform em- 
braced in the following outline: : 

















“Limitation of the country’s naval and military armament 
to its present size. 

Discontinuance of drill duty and summer drill camps for 
college men. 

“Abandonment of the proposed citizen army. 


“Government ownership of all factories making munitions 
of war. 
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“Prohibition of the exportation of munitions of war having 
as their ultimate destination warring nations. 

‘‘Prohibition of the granting of war-loans by American capital. 

‘*Approval of President Wilson’s stand in resisting American 
militarism. 

‘‘Direction of human energies into channels of constructive 
citizenship instead of war.”’ 





GERMANY’S TRIAD OF LITERARY WOMEN 


ERMANY is vigorously defended by its women. We 

have in the past few weeks quoted the words of two of 

the Fatherland’s famous novelists, Clara Viebig and 
Riearda Huch. The third now enters the ring in the person of 
Gabriele Reuter. This venerable member of the group ecmpos; 

















THE HOT-AIR RAID. 
—wNelson Harding in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


ing Germany’s best-known novelists asks, in the Berlin Morgen- 
post, why Germany ‘‘should not hate the people who for so long 
have secretly waited for the day and hour to compass Germany’s 
destruction?’’ British hatred ‘is far deeper,’ she declares, 
“Tt is a cold, satanic hatred. German hatred is young and 
immature compared with the completed British article.” Un- 
fortunately, we have not the Berlin Morgenpost at hand to 
translate her article, so must depend on the version furnished 
by the London Daily Chronicle, where she is represented as 
proceeding in this strain: 

**She explains why Germans do not hate Russia with the same 
intensity. They also have been preparing for this war. They 
have scandalously ill-treated Germans in their midst; they have 
laid waste East Prussia. But Germans do not hate them, be- 
cause they are a strange, wild race, with whom Germans have 
nothing in common. 

‘““But the English were near; and Germans hate them so 
bitterly, because they so cynically betrayed their love! Frau 
Reuter declares that it has become natural to hate the Britons. 
They make no secret of their longing for Germany’s downfall, 
and no means are too disgraceful to employ to bring this about. 
All their ‘fair play,’ all their ‘gentlemanliness,’ qualities which 
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once imposed so much on Germans, were only for home consump- 
tion at their island firesides. Look at their newspdpers. To 
fan German hate to seething point, you have only to circulate 
those journals throughout the Fatherland. Why denounce 
German hate? It has become the sacred duty of every German, 
and will endure to the second and third generation. 5 Sys 

“The hatred toward England, says this furious lady, begins 
to fill our entire being, even tho Christ demanded of us that we 
love our enemies. To-day this precept is more impossible than 
ever for normal humanity. It sounds like the stray tone of a 
flute on the battle-field. 

‘*Frau Reuter concludes by beseeching her fellow countrymen 





THEATRICALS TO CHEER THE WOUNDED 


NGLISH THEATRICAL HISTORY will scarcely 
produce a more novel event than the tour of the ex- 
peditionary dramatic force which entertained the British 

soldiers in France around Christmas-time. It was headed by 
Seymour Hicks and his wife, Miss Ellaline Terriss, and in their 
company were Miss Gladys Cooper, Ben Davies, and others, 
They played not only in the base hospital at Boulogne, but in 
the fruit- and fish-markets, while the soldiers with their horses 


stood around. It was raining while they sang in 
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ENTERTAINING BRITISH SOLDIERS IN FRANCE. 








Inside the base hospital at Boulogne. Miss Ellaline Terriss sings before an audience 
of wounded soldiefs, ‘‘ Thank you for all that you are doing.” 


barns and by the roadside at Wimereux. They 
sang ‘‘Tipperary,’’ of course, and a new verse 
made a great hit because one line ran, ‘‘ Thank 
you for all that you are doing.”” The electric 
light went out at one place, but the song in prog- 
ress was finished in the dark, while the fair singer 
held a bit of lighted candle near her face. The 
hardships of the tour doubtless recalled old 
‘‘barn-storming’’ days, and one of the number, 
whether by way of fatal omen or not, is said to 
have succumbed to German measles. An account 
of the tour, written from Havre, appears in the 
London Morning Post, from which we quote: 


“If people had a notion that when Mr. 
Seymour Hicks organized his coneert party to 
cheer up our troops in France he was going off on 
a pienic, they were wrong. The tour, which has 
finished here this evening, has been extremely 
hard work; and not only that, but the party has 
been touring in a country where the grim actu- 
ality of war is felt everywhere. It has, in con- 
sequence, had transport troubles that only the 
manager knows, for the most gilt-edged kind of 
passport carries very little weight when brought 
before the actual authorities at an army base. 
But what a tour it has been! 

‘Such an experience is unique even in the varie- 
gated life of an artist. Mr. Hicks says money 
could not buy it. It is the experience of his 
life. In a word, it may be said that the members 
of the party have played to audiences and in an 
atmosphere calculated to draw their very highest 
efforts from them. It is safe tosay that such has 








to girdle themselves with hatred as with brazen armor, to carry 
it in their hands like a thunderbolt. But they are not to let it 
poison their blood, and they are to protect their souls from this 
hereditary enemy of mankind.” 

This triad of distinguished women are called Nietzscheans, 
on the authority of Prof. Otto Heller, of Washington University, 
St. Louis, whose ‘‘Studies in Modern German Literature ’’ was 
treated in Tue Lirrrary Dicsst of May 12,1906. In his pages 
Americans were charged with a ‘‘ wide-spread, tho unpardonable,” 
ignorance of the work of these three remarkable writers. They 
deal with problems concerning women, and, he asserts, ‘‘the 
effect of the new rebellion sown by the daring genius of Nietzsche 
is clearly manifest in the turn taken by the plea, in fiction, 
for the woman cause."’ These women, being among the “leading 
women emancipators of to-day, extol the creative life above the 
life sanctioned by social agreement, and do not question the 
right of the individual to break through the accepted moral 
formulas. They utterly reject the doctrine of patience, which 
women love so much to observe and still more to preach.” Of 
their allegiance, Professor Heller states: 

‘*Nietzsche supersedes Goethe as . lodestar. Heneeforth 
she extols the new, intoxicating passion of life that makes a demi- 
god of him who will desert the beaten paths and, with a new- 
won consciousness, gain the power of wresting joy from each 
phenomenon as it reveals itself anew. This sovereign power, 


to Nietzsche and his disciples, is the sublimated life which 
wlone is worth living.” 





been the result. I personally have never heard the 
artists to greater advantage. The whole milieu 
was propitious; there was that electrical touch which comes from 
active warfare, i.e., danger, coupled with an almost tangible 
feeling of true sentiment and sympathy between Englishmen 
floating up from the crowded auditorium to the stage. Is it 
surprizing that under such influences the artists surpassed them- 
selves? The concerts were frankly emotional, but the good they 
have done is immense. 

‘It was the R.A.M.C. Commander at Wimereux, I think, who 
said: ‘This concert is worth two weeks’ nursing,’ and that our 
lads were laughing themselves well. It is strictly the case. 
And Mr. Hicks must to-day realize more completely the truth 
contained in the sacred adage, ‘It is more blessed to give than 
to receive,’ for certainly no artists ever obtained more lively 
satisfaction from their efforts than this concert party has met 
with from the massed audiences in khaki which frantically ap- 
plauded their efforts and uproariously laughed at every gag. 
Seriously, words can not express the scene. Put yourself in the 
place of the lads, maybe wounded, but at all events resting from 
the actual strife of the firing-line. The base is in a foreign land; 
and here we have our own familiar songs, our own kind of clean, 
humorous jokes brought to us just when we feel we want them. 
Rare old Willie Frame, the ‘man you know,’ had tears in his 
eyes as he gave his quasi-humorous toasts, which were humorous, 
but not at all comic in the circumstances.” 

The climax of ‘‘emotional success”’ of this tour was reached at 
Rouen, where, in the Cireus, ‘‘the audience of more or less 
invalid, or perhaps rather convalescent, men rose bodily to shout, 
to cheer, to deliver up in audible fashion the appeals to their 
hearts."’ Of other experiences we read: 


“One of the most typical audiences from the point of view of 
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the purpose of the tour was in the Casino at Boulogne, which is 
a hospital. There the ‘stalls’ were represented by beds—alas! 
occupied. But how the wounded enjoyed it. When the men 
hobbled up to the box-office they were asked: ‘Can you get up- 
stairs?’ If they said yes, meaning mostly that they could just 
manage to climb, they went up, but those who could not were 
put on the ground floor behind the beds. The reader can imagine 
such an audience enjoying English songs and jokes, wrestling 
gaily with the intricacies of ‘Sister Susie’s Sewing Shirts for 
Soldiers.’ No artists ever played to a more inspiring crowd. . . . 

“The program has been, roughly, as follows: Mr. Will Van 
Allen opened with his instrumen- 
tal playing, varied with amusing 
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THE MAGAZINE IN THE SCHOOL 


a \EACHERS ARE OVERLOOKING a valuable asset 
if they fail to make an intelligent use of a good city 
newspaper as a supplementary text in their classes, 

says Merle Thorpe, A.B., professor of journalism in the University 

of Kansas. Our readers may be interested to know, and Pro- 
fessor Thorpe may perhaps be aware, that the teachers are 
using ten thousand copies weekly of Tue Literary Dicest 





patter. He has found new ma- 





terial, too, and each time he has 
disappeared in the wings amid a 
storm of applause. Incidentally, 
he wants to go on doing this for- 
ever, he says. Then came Miss 
St. Helier at the piano, leading 
up through rousing choruses to 
Mr. W. F. Frame, responsible 
for noisy demonstrations in the 
gallery from enthusiastic com- 
patriots. Mr. Hicks kept a con- 
stant fillip to the proceedings 
with songs, jokes, and general re- 
marks. Of course, Miss Ellaline 
Terriss was herself —she could 
not be more; but yet it will be 
interesting to hear what she 
thinks of it all. Anything she 
can say will be no exaggeration. 


Mr. Frame had to resist strong- --S 





ms, 





ly a temptation to sing his old 
songs, but he had a line of mixed 
melody to the entire taste of the 
audience. It is some time now 
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AS THE ENTERTAINERS SAW THE AUDIENCE 


Instead of the * stalls ’’ of a London playhouse they saw wan faces in cot: 











since he launched ‘The Braw 

Bricht Moonlicht Nicht,’ but if mellower, W. F. Frame still holds 
his audience. Mr. Ben Davies left, of course, but if one may 
venture a criticism of an artist of his standing, I might say that 
his singing of ‘My Mary,’ at Boulogne, touched a very high level 
of art. When he left, his place on the program was taken by 
Mr. Maguire, of The Daily Telegraph, who sang delightfully 
such old favorites as ‘Rose Marie’ and ‘The Lea Rig.’ Miss 
St. Helier worked hard as accompanist—one should rather say 
harder, since all have put in a week of the most strenuous work. 
She also captivated the soldiers with her playing of popular airs 
in which they could join. He has a good sound, working knowl- 
edge of music-hall songs, has T. Atkins. Miss Gladys Cooper 
usually recited ‘Gunga Din,’ and as a strong proportion of her 
audience have been East, its pathos struck the right chord. 
Mr. Eli Hudson with his flute charmed every one, and when it 
eame to ‘God Save the King,’ the ‘Marseillaise,’ and so on, it 
isa matter for real wonder that there is still a roof to the Théatre 
du Havre.” 


Miss Terriss’s own account of the trip, given to the London 
Daily News, contains some human touches: 


“The idea of entertaining the men has proved the greatest 
success. Sheer joy amidst suffering could be seen on every face, 
and the little piping voices of cheering, grateful soldiers, whom 
bullets and shells had so wounded that almost all their strength 
had gone, is a sound which will always ring in my ears. The 
delight of the troops—the convalescent and the unscathed— 
was a beautiful reward for us, but I am quite certain that the 
reminiscences of the Motherland which we brought to them will 
only make the boys more determined than ever not to return, 
but to stay out and fight till the final victory is won. 

_“T tried a new version of my own of ‘Tipperary’ on them, with 
toe line, ‘Thank you for all that you are doing,’ and it touched 
their hearts and our own, too, especially when they quite softly 
joined in the chorus. But I think the hit of the trip was ‘Sister 
Susie’s Sewing Shirts for Soldiers.’ It caught their fancy like 
an electric shock. It had to be repeated over and over again, 
and I’m going to see if a military march can’t be made out of 
It... . The fish-market concert is likely to be the subject of 
Many a green-room tale when Mr. Hicks returns. He was 
tracking jokes with facetious soldiers who were in bubbling 
spirits, and all the while artillery horses in near-by stables were 
heighing as if they were the classic steeds in ‘The Valkyries.’” 


as an adjunct of class-room work in every State in the Union, 
and they no doubt would be willing to give testimony to the 
truth of Professor Thorpe’s prediction that such use, aside from 
its cultural value, ‘‘vitalizes the work in all courses.”’ In the 
professor’s chapter on high-school journalism, included in Charles 
H. Johnson’s work on ‘‘The Modern High School,” we find ex- 
ploited some of the best methods for utilizing this auxiliary help. 


‘Without direction, youth is apt to place more value on the 
news that a cat was rescued from a telephone-pole by the fire 
department than on an account of a peace treaty between two 
world-Powers. Crime and the details of crime too often sub- 
merge the significant news of the day. Indeed, this is the excuse 
génerally given by editors for publishing ‘inconsiderate trifles '— 
the majority of their readers makes the demand imperative. 

“‘A student, first of all, should be taught to read the news- 
paper for significant news. His reading should be systematized 
for him. Instead of the haphazard items, the student should be 
trained to look for the most important happening, say, in national 
polities, appearing in to-day’s paper. One member of the class 
may consider the President’s charge—that there is an insidious 
lobby at work in Washington—to be the most important. An- 
other may express his opinion that the Administration’s views 
on ‘dollar diplomacy’ are more significant. These and other 
opinions will lead to a lively discussion, after which the class 
may vote on the relative importance of the news items, jotting 
down in note-books the result. After national politics have been 
discust, foreign and State affairs and news of the scientific, 
literary, dramatic, and religious world should be taken up.” 


The student is advised to compare his judgment with that of 
the editors of the journal that his school provides for his use. 
For the teacher to urge this is to avail himself “‘of the strongest 
incentive of youth—the spirit of contest.’’ ‘‘He makes the 
work a game.” One practical suggestion is here quoted: 

‘After the student has made out a dummy of what he thinks 
ought to be treated in the week’s Lirrrary Dicest, he may 
extend his view over the month and compete with the editors 
of Current Opinion and The Review of Reviews. The value of 
the information thus gained is apparent. University students, 


to say nothing of high-school students, are wofully ignorant of 
what is going on about them.” 



































THE CZAR’S “BELOVED JEWS” 


editorial observers met the Czar’s promise to his ‘‘be- 
loved Jews” have been only too sadly, it appears, 
justified by events. The condition of the Jews in Russia has 
not only not been ameliorated, but, as we learn from the Russian 
press, even made worse. Neither their loyalty to the Govern- 
ment at home nor their acts of bravery on the battle-fields have 


[oa PESSIMISTIC UTTERANCES with which some 





































‘‘GRANDPA, SHOW ME WHERE IS OUR LAND.” 
—Foshko in The Day (Jewish, New York). 


moved those in authority to soften the rigor of the “‘temporary 
rules’’ which have made the life of the Jewish subjects of the 
Czar full of suffering and persecution since 1883. The Novoye 
Vremya (Petrograd), a notoriously anti-Semitic organ, pub- 
lishes, without comment, the following letter from a Jew: 


‘“‘In vain, painful efforts to find in my mind and in my con- 
science an answer to the grave questions which life at this 
moment puts to me as a Jew, I address myself to you, believing 
that your sense of justice will help me find an explanation 
which I am seeking. 

‘**As a man of very moderate political views I was particularly 
happy to see all my brethren, not excepting those holding the 
most extreme opinions, united in the struggle against the enemy. 

“I see a woman whose husband has gone to the war who, not 
having means of subsistence, cannot, however, take advantage 
of the hospitality offered her by relatives merely because these 
relatives live in a city where she has no right to reside. I see a 
high-school boy whose native town is in the hands of the Germans: 
his relatives, who live at Petrograd, are anxious to take him, 
a local high school is willing to admit him, but all this is im- 
possible of realization because he has no right to stay at Petro- 
grad. [ see hundreds of young men excluded as Jews from the 
Russian universities, just as the German universities exclude 
Russians. I hear to-day that the rule to put in all Jewish pass- 
ports the special marks of the holders, which has not been 
enforced for the last twenty years, is beginning to be enforced 
now, and within the last few days several persons who have the 
indisputable right to reside in the capital have been expelled. 
This measure is only one of those by which the Administration 





endeavors to limit still more the possibility for Jews to come or 
to stay here. Involuntarily a question rises: Has not the 
Administretion more urgent cares, more vital tasks, at present? 

‘I stand perplexed before these contradictions of life and ask 
myself: Who wants all this? In whose interest and for the sake 
of what justice is such a burden placed on the back of the popu- 
lation at such a terrible time? Is it possible that nobody 
ponders over the thought, what a tragedy is created in the soul 
of every Jew by the conditions under which he must live at this 
grave moment? Is it possible that nobody has thought that 
this tragedy can not help preventing us from concentrating all 
our moral strength on the one thing on which it must now be 
concentrated? ”’ 


The Ryetch (Petrograd), commenting upon this letter, says: 


“The Jews not only make great sacrifices, but also show 
wonders of bravery on the battle-fields, and many of them have 
been rewarded with the military decoration. Such conduct, of 
course, is of no special merit; it is a sacred duty to the fatherland, 
and the Jews could not act otherwise. . . . But, altho the Jews 
have done their duty to their fatherland with the greatest zeal 
and the utmost exertion of their powers, the attitude toward them 
has not changed in the least.” 


Touching upon the disabilities enumerated by the writer of the 
letter, the Ryetch continues: 


“The variety of such facts can, to our regret, be multiplied 
indefinitely. It is still more sad that this variety includes also 
those who have shed their blood for the fatherland. One wounded 
on the battle-field does not acquire new rights either and has no 
right to Jive ‘without the Pale.’ Having recovered from his 
wounds, he, too, like that woman, may remain without shelter. 
For the law makes no provision for the wounded, and knows no 
exceptions. ... But in the previous war the attitude was 
entirely different, altho that war developed unfavorably to us. 
It might therefore seem that the concessions to the Jews are 
caused by the desire to influence them, and such a supposition is 
injurious to the prestige of the Government. Now, when our 
gallant troops gain such brilliant victories, when all are enthused 
with the deepest faith in our triumph, now, it is obvious, any 
concessions can not be understood otherwise than as an act of 
generous justice, as a new proof that the call to forget the 
internal strife is being realized, as the reawakening of confidence 
in our power, in the internal strength of the Empire.”’ 


Speaking about the rumors regarding the granting of various 
rights to the Jews, which are circulated abroad, the PRyetch 
remarks that, ‘‘unfortunately, these rumors, to use the common 

















THEY FIGHT FOR ‘‘THEIR’’ FATHERLAND. 
—Foshko in The Day (Jewish, New York) 


expression, do not conform to reality.” Prince Paul Dol- 
gorukoff, writing in the Russkiya Vyedomosti (Moscow), has this 
to say about the condition of the Jews in his country: 


“The moment has come to put the question regarding the 
status of the Jewish race. The inconsistency between the 
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obligations which the Jews owe to 
the Government and their depriva- 
tion of rights in the country has 
always existed; but in this war it has 
become so keen that it is impossible 
to keep silent about it. Hundreds 
of thousands of Jews are shedding 
their blood for the grandeur of Rus- 
sia, and in the meantime they are 
deprived of the rights of which no 
Russian subject can be deprived oth- 
erwise than by a court, as a punish- 
ment for a crime. This position of 
a six-million population makes itself 
felt in all manifestations of our life. 

“The so-called ‘Pale of Settle- 
ment ’—Poland and the southwestern 
region—has been the first arena of 
the military operations. The well- 
to-do people, merchants and manu- 
facturers, have been ruined; the 
poor, laboring class has been deprived 
of bread. The invading enemy com- 
pelled both the former and the latter 
to flee. But whither is one to flee? 
Nearest and easiest of all, to the 
other eities of the Pale. But the 
war has worked havoe there, too. 
The bread-winners have been taken 
to the war, trade and commerce re- 
duced. The safety-valve which usu- 
ally alleviates the condition of the 
poor there, emigration, is now closed. 
And into the midst of these wretched 
and oftentimes starving people come 
fron, one side refugees from the 
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A NURSERY ADJOINING A BILLY SUNDAY MEETING 


Where children are cared for while their mothers participate in the meetings. 


wd, New York 








frontier districts, and from the other 
those expelled from Germany and Austna. . . . What these new 
elements bring ean be understood without further words. .... . 

“Russia is great, and great is the soul of the Russian people. 
There is enough place and bread in Russia for all her sons. Many 
have relatives and friends who would gladly give the refugees 
shelter at this stormy time; for many there might even be found 
some work. But, in accordance with the rules in foree, the 
authorities must see that no one who has not the ‘right of resi- 
dence’ settle without the Pale. 

“Still more violent does the clash between life and the rules 
appear when it immediately concerns the participants of the 
war. Many thousands of wounded Jews are now scattered all 
over Russia, including cities outside the Pale. Their relatives 
can not be with them or even come to them for a short time. 
And if a Jew soldier dies, his relatives are deprived of the possi- 
bility of paying him their last tribute. or must violate the law 
and reside ‘secretly,’ without being registered.” 





Prince Dolgorukoff then asks pointedly: 


“Ts all this necessary to great Russia, who has been summoned 





to liberate nations and races from foreign oppression? The 
complete repeal of all these restrictive rules must go through the 
legislative institutions. But their relaxation during the time 
of war, at any rate, would be possible right now.’’—Translations 
made for Tur Literary DiceEst. 





SUNDAY’S “ VULGARITIES ” 


HOSE SHOCKED by “the studied vigor of Mr. Sun- 
day’s exhortations, rebukes, and epithets’’ are asked, 

by a sympathetic secular observer in the city where the 
evangelist is now campaigning, to look again at their Bibles. 
And the editor of the Philadelphia North American thinks they 
will find that the Founder of Christianity, who 
never man spake,” 


“‘spake as 
talked to the common people in their own 
rough phraseology, offended the ‘‘uneo guid”’ by his plainness of 


speech, and was finally condemned 











nie 7 


to death as a “‘blasphemer.”” Now 
this editor does not deny that such 
“Billy Sunday-grams” as 
quoted in last 


were 
week's LITERARY 
DiceEst may well offend the suscep- 
tibilities of the devout. The most 
frequent complaints, it is noted, are 
that 


guage is too coarse for sacred themes; 


these: Billy Sunday’s ‘“‘lan- 


that religion is lowered, if not de- 
filed, by the use of common illustra- 
tions and the slang of the streets; 
that it is irreverent to paraphrase 
the Bible stories and denounce social 
sins in terms of every-day life. His 





diction is extravagant; he exagger- 





ates; he excites the interest and the 





RALLYING TO THE COLORS. 


A startling half-page cartoon for a secular newspaper. 
—F. T. Richards in the Philadelphia North American. 


emotions of his hearers by images 
But the 
American’s editorial writer 


that are vivid but vulgar.” 
North 
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believes that ‘the objections come from those who wead rather 
than those who hear.’ So ¢ ities are asked to ‘‘go to hear him, 
instead of estimating his work by detached sentences in print.” 
But, after all, what this writer wishes to know is whether religion 
must be always discust in an artificial and precise ecclesiastical 
verbiage, or whether it is ‘“‘to be treated as a force of common 
experience that may properly be exprest in terms the multitude 
will understand and to which they will readily respond?’’ And 
this leads to another query: Has Mr. Sunday really introduced 
a novelty? ‘‘What evidence have we that the phraseology 
which we consider Scriptural was not in the first instance based 
upon the language of the mob?” 


“The record as we have it has come down to us revised and 
refined by many hands; yet even now the student must observe 
that it is filled with utterances that must have been considered as 
bold, as vigorous, and as ‘offensive’ in their day as those of the 
modern evangelist are now. 

‘‘Christ himself did not speak the precise language of the 
religionists, except when he was disputing with them upon 
technicalities of doctrine. He spoke to the people in their own 
tongue; he drew his illustrations from the common life about 
him; his parables and sermons undoubtedly contained expressions 
derived from the alleys of Jerusalem, from the ordinary speech of 
the rough fishermen and workmen whom he usually addrest. 

**One of the chief accusations against him was that he violated 
the formalities of ecclesiasticism. He bitterly offended those 
who were the most devout. The common people heard him 
gladly, but the most faithful adherents of the religion of the day 
condemned him to death as a blasphemer.” 


Now, obviously, ‘Billy Sunday is not Christ.” But, con- 
tinues the Philadelphia writer, ‘‘upon the plain issue of strong 
assertion, of powerful figures of speech, of scorching denuncia- 
tion, and blistering epithets, let the Great Teacher’s words, as 
reported to us, answer.” For instance: 


‘*He repeatedly denounced the faithful religious observers of 
his day as ‘hypocrites,’ as ‘ravening wolves,’ as ‘blind leaders of 
the blind,’ as ‘an evil and adulterous generation.’ His teaching 
is revered for its gentleness, yet when a disciple begged time to 
go and bury his father the retort was, ‘Follow me; and let the 
dead bury their dead.’ It was he who said: 


Whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire. 

It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God. 7 

The publicans and the harlots go into the kingdom of God before you. 

Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts of your fathers ye will do. 

Woe unto you, hypocrites! for ye devour widows’ houses, and for a 
pretense make long prayer; therefore ye shall receive the greater damnation. 

Woe unto you, hypocrites! for ye compass sea and land to make one 
proselyte; and when he is made, ye make him twofold more the child of 
hell than yourselves. 

Ye blind guides! which strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. 

Woe unto you, hypocrites! for ye are like unto whited sepulchres, which 
indeed appear beautiful outward, but are within full of dead men’s bones, 
and of all uncleanness. Even so ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity. 

Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation 
of hell? 


‘**And the evangelists and revivalists who carried his gospel to 
the heathen world of that day—how did they comport them- 
selves? Read Peter’s characterization of apostates, in which he 
used a figure of speech concerning a dog and a sow that might 
startle Sunday himself; read Paul’s list of those Corinthians who 
should not inherit the kingdom, and the catalogs of sinners he 
made for the Romans and for the Galatians, and for the instruc- 
tion of his young friend Timothy. 

“Tf Mr. Sunday were to say, ‘It would be a waste of good 
material to preach the gospel to a lot of hogs,’ many of us would 
be shocked. But in the Sermon on the Mount, the most beauti- 
ful passage in literature, we read, ‘Give not that which is holy 
unto the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine,’ and we 
consider the figure poetical. 

‘Billy Sunday reviles the faithless Christian as a ‘four- 
flusher,’ and we shrink from the ‘vulgarity’; but the gentlest 
of Men blazed into wrath against those who he said had made 
his temple ‘a den of thieves,’ and he scourged them from it 
with whips. 

‘Frankly, our mind is open on the whole subject. If it 
appears finally that Mr. Sunday does bring religion into disrepute, 
if his remarkable actions and words have no other result than to 
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draw throngs of curious seekers after amusement, then he jg 
assuredly a failure and a menace to Christianity.” 





PULPIT “SMOKE” 


sé ( the Rev your own smoke!” is the admonition of 

the Rev. Hugh Black to the ministers who are jp- 

clined to discuss the higher criticism in the pulpit. 
Such subjects belong in the smoky realm of ““processes,”’ and 
only ‘‘results,”” he thinks, should be offered to a congregation, 
“Critical hypotheses and all sorts of scholastic and academic 
controversies’ have no place in the pulpit, he declares jn 
(February). The preacher’s business, 
he sees, is to expound truth and to apply it to life. “‘By putting 
the stress on the right thing, they shape their hearers’ minds 
even in the matter of criticism. They learn the real things of 
religion. Critical processes should affect the thinking and the 
presentation of a subject, but should not be the material of 
preaching.’”’ We read further: 


Everybody's Magazine 


‘‘Questions of authenticity and discussions of dates and 
documents and authorship are useful and interesting and 
necessary; but religion as spiritual experience with a history of 
the past and with a living present does not depend on these 
discussions. If we live as religious men, we do not live by these 
things. The living realities of the Bible are not affected by 
scholarly researches or even doubts and denials. Life does 
not stop while biologists inquire into the unsolved problems 
of their science... .... 

‘‘In any case, it is worth while insisting that you do not 
account for the Christian life by any sort of literary criticism. 
The life remains a fact of history and experience, to be explained 
if you can, but not to be explained away. Literature did not 
create it, and no dealing with the literature for or against can 
destroy it. The institutions that life creates can be criticized 
and analyzed, but the life itself can not be explained by any 
kind of analysis. The literature of the Bible is the genuine 
expression of the religious life of the Bible. The literature 
does not even verify the life any more than it generates the 
life: the life verifies the literature.” 


It is a question of life, this question of religion, and Dr. Black 
will not admit that criticism can touch life. Instead, he says, 
‘it deals with the fringe, the methods, and the outward mani- 
festations of life.’”” Going on: 


‘‘There is room for criticism, for thought, for reason, in the 
unfathomable depths of divine truth, but these do not generate 
the truth. Itisintuitive. The child, the ignorant, the unlearned, 
may see it. It is to be seen, not argued about. Men spoke 
before the laws of grammar were propounded. Men reasoned 
before Aristotle built up logic. Men sang before the theory of 
music was dreamed of. Men ate before the chemistry of 
edibles was studied. Men believed before theology was built 
up into a system to formulate their faith. The explanation may 
be difficult, but the thing itself is simple. The science of it may 
be imperfect and hard, but the thing itself is intuitive—a flash, 
a gleam, an inspiration, an act. 

“We have to beware of the paralyzing effect of criticism on 
religion, and this is to be done by realizing the limitations of all 
criticism. We can see this paralysis in literature and art when 
criticism is allowed too large a place. A poet may be so finical 
about the right words, so afraid to venture anything, so con- 
cerned about perfecting his poetic apparatus, that he can pro- 
duce nothing, or when he does it may be refined away to mere 
elegances of speech without virility, without thought, without 
any special meaning. The vision, the intuition, the poetic 
impulse, are often weakened by a too great regard for the formal 
standards in vogue. In all art, such as the interpretation of 
beauty in painting, or the interpretation of thought by writing 
in literature or by speech in oratory, the first and chief factor 1s 
intuition. It is not all attained by analysis, by criticism, by 
resolving the thing into its component parts. It is creative, 
constructive, a great emotion which opens the eyes to the 
beauty or the truth. 

“Criticism is not incompatible with it; nay, is necessary for 
it at its highest; but if it is dominated by too great regard for 
rule and convention, it loses all distinction and takes its place 
among the great crowd of mediocrity.” 
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hen ‘‘had the sword of England in his | ment made a donation of six million francs. | therefore hard to get at. One document, 
tharge”’; and, in truth, no less a man was | Rochambeau gave twenty thousand frances | 2nd that by no means the least interesting, 
weded at the head of State, for never out of his private fortune. The French | is now published for the first time, tho the 
fore in her history had the security | authorities fitted out the American soldiers | Manuscript has been used and cited in 
if Britain been so threatened. France , with shoes and clothes and food, in all of | Various works dealing with the subject. 
‘as openly at war with her, and Frederick — which necessities thev were sadly lacking. This is Cotton Mather’s noted ‘‘ Brand 
ihe Great, at the height of his power and ; : ; Plucked Out of the Burning.’”’ Among the 
ving securely the foundations of modern | 


reprints are part of Increase Mather’s 
lermany, was secretly plotting and hoping a tn tae te eae ir tae ‘Remarkable Providences,” which recounts 
or her downfall. England’s difficulty was | Brown & Co. $7.50 net. various alleged marvels in New England, 
America’s opportunity, and the clouds and | assigned by the writer to the agency of 
larkness which had settled down upon This work is interesting from several | demons or the devil himself; several of 
ihe cause of the patriots were about to be | points of view. We have presented a Cotton Mather’s, among them his ‘*‘ Memor- 
placed by the dawn of definite success. fairly vivid portrait of the character and able Providences,’ telling of the Goodwin 
It was when the war, centering round the activities of a British admiral, and an | children and the trial and execution of 
‘pe figure of Nathanael Greene, began to | admiral all over the world is a specialist | Goody Glover for witcehcraft—and ‘‘Won- 
infold itself in the Carolinas, that Wash- | of a distinct kind: as Lord Beresford says, | ders of the Invisible World’; Governor 
‘tgton first discerned the presage of suc-  ‘‘an admiral is born, and yet has to be | Phips’s ‘Letters to the Home Govern- 
“ss. Never before, as far as we are able | made,” and this distinguished seaman | ment,’’ showing his acceptance of the \ 
0 judge, has this fateful phase of the | evidently considers that the best school for | theory of witchcraft, and also his partial 
American Revolution been so ably and | such a making is the British naval service. | conversion and subsequent movements, ' 
itilliantly deseribed by a historian. To | We have also an interesting account of | which ended the trials of alleged witches 
the rude, humble soldier who upheld the | that transition period in naval history | and allayed the passions of the peophe. 





The final volume takes up the story of 
ihe American Revolution at the period 
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Cooking 


Fails on Beans 


It fails because home ovens 
can't make beans digestible. 
Steam ovens are essential, Beans 
must be baked in small lots, in 
high heat and for hours. 


It fails because it crisps the top 
beans, mushes the middle beans, but 
leaves most of them less than half 


baked. 


It fails because beans-should be 
mellow and whole, and home-baked 
beans are not. 


It fails because the sauce should 
be baked with the beans, to give 
zest to every atom. 


Housewives should recognize that 
there are a few foods which can’t be 
prepared in a fit way at home. And 
beans stand first among them. 


BAKED WITH 


> 
Pork«BEAN S Tomato SAUCE 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


Van Camp’s will displace all old-style 
baked beans when you give them a chance 
to show. You will find that men prefer 
them. Thousands of hotels and lunch rooms 
serve them because they please the men. 

This dish is our specialty. For 20 years 
our famous chefs have worked on it. They 
have created in this a new-style national dish. 
It is unique among all of its kind. 

Order it and try it. Compare it with the 
kinds you know. If it excels them all, stock 
your pantry with it, Have on hand some 


dainty meals ready for instant serving. 
Find out this matchless dish. 


If you do not find Van Camp’s the 
best beans you ever ate, your grocer 
will refund your money. 
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A significant lesson is taught by this very 
worthy reprint of documents (which are im- 
portant alike for the history of culture and 
of religion)—that the correct interpretation 
of the Bible calls for a profound knowl- 
edge of the history of culture. 


Riverside Popular Biography Great American 
Authors. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1914. 75 cents each, net. 

This series is a reprint of the American 
Men of Letters Series, a standard set of 
brief literary biographies. The present 
volumes are bound simply and attractively, 
while within the familiar Riverside pages 
greet the reader’s eye pleasantly. With 
the volumes of so handy a size and priced 
so moderately, they deserve a large sale. 
No description of the contents of the books, 
or of the fitness of the writers for their 
tasks, is needed when it is pointed out that 
the ten volumes now issued are: ‘* Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,” by George -E. Woodberry; 
“Henry D. Thoreau,’ by Frank B. San- 
born; ‘‘Walt Whitman,” by Bliss Perry; 
“Edgar Allan Poe,” by George E. Wood- 
berry; ‘‘ Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,’’ by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson; ‘‘Wash- 
ington Irving,” by Charles Dudley Warner; 
‘**Ralph Waldo Emerson,” by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes; ‘‘John Greenleaf Whittier,” 
by George R. Carpenter; ‘‘James Russell 
Lowell,” by Ferris Greenslet; ‘‘ William 
Cullen Bryant,” by John Bigelow. 


Sloane, William M. The Balkans. A Labora- 
tory of History. Cloth, 322 pp. New York: Eaton 
& Mains. $1.50 net. 

Be there wars or rumors of wars, there is 
sure to be a sudden and hasty seramble on 
the part of peaceful publishers to supply 
the supposedly eager mind of the public 
with literature of a comparatively ephem- 
eral character telling all about it. The 
Balkan War was particularly good material 
for this purpose, since so many points of 
view were possible. Professor Sloane, who 
is an expert in the political history of 
Europe and has made special studies of the 
Balkan States, has dignifiedly held himself 
in reserve until the time came for a stand- 
ard treatment to appear. His book is 
not an exhaustive history of the war. It 
is a lucid review of Balkan affairs in recent 
years in convenient compass and in such 
good proportion that for some time to come 
it should serve as a handy and authorita- 
tive guide. 


Wyeth, John Allan, With Saber and Scalpel. 
8vo, pp. 535. New York: Harper & Brothers. $3 net. 

Dr. Wyeth’s autobiography is that of a 
soldier and surgeon of distinction. He was 
born in the solitudes of remote Alabama in 
1845. At that time uncivilized Indians 
still lurked in the forests of his native State. 
Altho at present he oceupies the position 
of one of the foremost American surgeons, 
he bégan life as a farmer and a woodsman. 
During the War of Secession, he fought in 
the Confederate ranks. After the war he 
applied himself to the study of medicine 
and was twice chosen President of the New 
York Academy of Medicine and founded 
the now famous New York Polyclinic. 
Most interesting are Dr. Wyeth’s descrip- 
tions and anecdotes of Southern society 
and plantation life before the Civil War. 
This portion of his work entitles him to be 
styled a contributor of valuable data in 
the history of this country. The literary 
graces of this charming volume are em- 
phasized by the original verses and graceful 
translations with which the Doctor closes 
his autobiography. 








Havell, H.L. Republican Rome. 8vo, pp. 564 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $2.50 net, 


The learned author of this book sum. 
marizes the history of Rome from the 
foundation of the city to the death of 
Julius Cesar. The especial features of 
a work, which necessarily goes over the 
same ground as many brilliant scholars have 
traversed in their compilations, are the 
wealth of archeological details which the 
author has lavished on his pages. The 
work on the whole presents an excellent 
epitome of Roman history for the period 
which it embraces. Not the least valuable 
part of a work which covers, in the course of 
an animated and vigorous narrative, the 
conquests, manners, and institutions of 
Republican Rome, are the illustrations, 
including a photogravure frontispiece after 
the bust of Caius Julius Cesar in the 
British Museum. The other illustrations 
include sixty-four full-page plates in bril- 
liant half-tone. The book is completed by 
a number of maps and plans and a full 
index. 


DR. VEDDER’S LATEST BOOK 


Vedder, Henry C. The Gospel of Jesus and the 
Problems of Democracy. 12mo, pp. 410. New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1914. $1.50 net. 

It is a far ery from the time of the 
prophet Amos— 

‘* Let justice roll down like waters. 

And righteousness like an unfailing stream ’"’— 
to the present day. But the message of 
that time, over twenty-seven centuries ago, 
and the message of to-day are precisely 
the same. The difference between the two 
periods is largely one of conditions. 
Democracy, as we know, seeks freedom 
from industrial oppression; it seeks justice 
and not benevolence, and in so far as this is 
accomplished we have an exemplification of 
the will of God. 

Advaneed but sound thinking is noted 
in such words as ‘‘men used to be converted 
to God alone and think it quite sufficient; 
now they must be converted to God and 
their fellows, or we can no longer recognize 
them as converted.” ‘‘He who can not 
see in other men his brothers has no war- 
rant from Jesus to call God his Father.” 
On the other hand, there are severe, and 
what many would regard as unwarranted, 
strictures regarding the Chureh and her 
ministers (33 ff., 326 ff.). In Chapter II 
there are some sledge-hammer statements 
that would be difficult to substantiate; 
for example, on page 50. 

The present defective social order needs 
the recovery of two things that are funda- 
mental, says the author. First, that the 
soil ‘‘is the common property of the race,” 
and secondly, the right and the duty of all 
to labor with the golden-rule share of the 
product. Further, if we would apply the 
ethics of Jesus it needs the recovery of a 
new heart and mind in order to deal 
effectively with our social problems; that 
instead of the kingdom of profit being the 
main thing, the kingdom of God should 
rule. For those who are seeking light on 
“the problem of poverty’? we would com- 
mend the chapter under this particular 
head. The position of the author may be 
gathered from this quotation: ‘Until all 
things that men need in common and use 
in common shall be owned in common; 
until all men work at some productive 
labor and enjoy the fruits of their labor, we 
shall have poverty and crime and vice and 
disease.” 

The language of the author is often 
caustic and his methods radical, but he 
has the courage of his convictions. Per- 
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haps the chief fault of the book is that it 
does not take sufficient account of what has 
been achieved in the interests of democracy 
during the last century. 


A NOTABLE “SYSTEM OF SURGERY” 

Choyee, C. C. [Editor], Dean of the London 
School of Clinical Medicine,and Beattie, J. Martin 
{Pathological Editor), of the University of Liver- 
pool. A System of Surgery. In 3 volumes. 8vo. 
Profusely illustrated. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. $7.50 per volume. 

In this work the first volume is de- 
voted chiefly to consideration of surgical 
pathology, the second and third volumes 
to deseriptions of the surgical diseases of 
yarious organs and regions, written by 
men of more or less authority. In Volume 
I, consisting of 925 pages and 330 illus- 
trations, 16 of which are in colors, G. 
Dreyer takes up the subject of surgical 
pathology; J. W. H. Eyre, the therapeutic 
applications of surgical bacteriology, such 
as serotherapy and vaccinotherapy; J. M. 
Beattie, the pathology of inflammation and 
repair of tissues; Maynard Smith, the 
clinical, course and treatment of inflamma- 
tion; G. L. Cheatle, suppuration; A. R. 
Nitch discusses gangrene very ably, and 
Choyce, the general editor, takes up the 
subject of wounds and their treatment, 
including surgical technique. A splendid 
chapter on tumors is written by R. Johnson. 

Volume IT, consisting of 1,084 pages and 
490 illustrations, deals more particularly 
with surgery. The chapter on the breast 
is contributed by Handley, who has 
added so much to our knowledge of tumors 
of the breast. Other contributors are 
Watson, writing on the spleen; Nitch, on 
malformations of the face, lips, and palate; 
Clayton-Greene, on the tongue; Rigby, on 
the esophagus; Sherren, on the stomach 
and duodenum; Miles, on the intestines; 
Sargent, on the appendix and peritoneum. 
McGavim’s article on hernia is made to 
discuss all the operative procedures em- 
ployed for the radical treatment of hernia. 
He describes preferred operations only. 

The final volume includes chapters on 
the Cardio-Vascular, Lymphatic, Respira- 
tory, Nervous, and Muscular Systems; the 
Ear, Nose, and Throat, as well as on Bones, 
Joints, and Deformities, with an index to 
the volumes and another to the work as 
a whole. Where all the articles are of a 
high grade of excellence, it is difficult to 
select any one for special commendation. 
Attention may be called to those on the 
Nerves, the Central Nervous System, and 
on Bones and Joints. 

The object of the ‘‘System”’ is to furnish 
a work for the practitioner of surgery who 
desires to keep abreast of the most modern 
teachings, and one representative of the 
theoretical and practical surgery of Great 
Britain. This object has, the writer be- 
lieves, been achieved and in a uniformly 
successful manner. The combination of a 
surgeon and pathologist as editors, while a 
hovel one, causes more stress to be laid on 
pathology, together with symptomatology 
and diagnosis, a most commendable change. 
Technique is treated of more broadly—for 
the minutiz one must seek special works on 
operative surgery. Too much praise can 
hot be awarded the mechanical make-up 
of the work—the clear print and the profuse 
illustrations. The latter are practically all 
original, and embrace 867 text illustrations, 
and no fewer than 138 plates, 44 of which 
are colored. Each chapter has appended 
to it a list of the more important publica- 
tions on the subject, a practise which 
deserves to be more generally adopted. 
































Well fortified 


Indeed he is! Fortified inside as well as out. You 
can see this by his well-chosen bulwark of defence. 


His mother evidently is one of those sensible house- 
wives who order Campbell's Soups by the dozen or the 
case. And probably half the order at least is for 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


This is the practical way to buy. It saves your time; 
saves you from bother and delay; and insures you a delicious, 
nourishing soup-course every day so that the “inner man” 
is sure to be fortified constantly at a most vital point. And 


you are fortified against all sorts of embarrassing emergencies. 


You can’t make a mistake in ordering by the dozen or the 
case. Our unlimited guarantee stands behind every can. 


Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 10c a can 
Asparagus Clam Bouillon Pea 
Beef Clam Chowder Pepper Pot 
Bouillon jee = Prixtanier 

ulienne « 
poy Mock Turtle Leas came 
Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo Mutton Vegetable 

(Okra) Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 


LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 
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CAUSE FOR THANKSGIVING EATING BREAD FROM AMERICA CU 


i ARE NOT SURPRIZED by the magnificent AID DR. P. H. WILLIAMS, ot New York, on returning 
response of Lirrrary DiGest readers to our appeal from Belgium to London, where he went to direct oper. POPU 
on behalf of starving Belgium. We are immensely ations of the American Commission for Relief: ‘The fh pietr 
pleased to announce that their contributions have impressions I take away from Liége are of wonder that a the litera 
reached over $88,000, and that they still continue. This fact people can suffer so much in silence, and of admiration for the To him, 
eloquently testifies to the high humanitarian character of THe bravery which enables them to do it. The people of Belgium ysource O 
Dicest’s cliénttle—to the noble spirit that inspires those who never complain, but they never laugh. Their stoicism—for that sa lyrica 
have honored us with their subscription patronage. is the only word which describes their attitude—would mislead ‘ But th 
This is a time for both liberality and thanksgiving. The even traine od observers into believing that everything was going 
American people should go down on their knees every day, in on as usual.’ poet can 
humble gratitude that they are spared the awful afflictions of One little girl, of whom Dr. Williams told, received a warm — = 
war, and in supplication for continuance of that divine mercy petticoat in the distribution of clothing, and wrote to the strongly. 
which keeps in peace our beloved country, and cares for our American child who sent it: ‘“‘Our dear curé is dead. Our memberet 
homes, and feeds our hungry, and still makes possible munificent Burgomaster, who was a doctor and gave all his time to the poor, reason fe 
gifts to a smitten people across the sea. Out of this attitude of has been shot. My father was shot, and I am now living with the war-} 
thankfulness we ask Dicrest readers to make their closing nuns, eating bread sent from America Continen 
remittances to our Beicrum Fiour Funp as freely and as “In the Province of Liége alone,” said Dr. Williams, “nearly #@ tempting 
quickly as they can. 300,000 out of a population of 900,000 are absolutely destitute seneratio 
Pleasantville, Pa., must be a type of many pleasant villages, and entirely dependent upon the Commission for food to keep Ha pete 
where the horrors of war have not been felt, the hunger of them alive. In the principal towns, Liége, Verviers, and Spa, aa I 
famine does not grip old or young, and the profoundest impulses distress is most acute because the iron-mills, gun-works, rubber- . Mr. 
of sympathy move all who are so greatly blest. For Pleasant- tire factories, zine-mines, and other industries are closed. Prac- hich we 
ville remitted $100.35, given by the school children and twenty tically the only exception is found in the coal mines, which are Herald. 
other donors. There are thousands of communities like it, with being worked three days a week to obtain fuel to keep the people §jardance 
equal cause for thanksgiving, which could contribute as much. from freezing.” attem pti 


war and 
Contributions to THE DIGEST BELGIUM FLOUR FUND—Received from January 21 to January 27, 1915, inclusive 


$100.00 Each—James C. Dillon; Hannah Cassel Mills. ‘ 
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E. Keefe; M. E. H., Bangor, Mc.; A. L. Field; R. H 
Lewis, Jr.; BR. Reeves: G. B. Hastings ; W. A. Studley: 
G. P. Bacon; ‘~ oY Ervin; “‘O. K.,’’ Sandy Spring Chide 
Md.; Rev. A. G. White; Mary Lambuth: Jennie R. Cleve To-d 
land; Grace L. Corke; Armine von Temp sky; J. R. Me P 2 
Lane; Nellie W. Jackson; Grace A. Timmerman “Anony- § Not ye 
mous,’’ Cleveland, O.; A. B. Hodgson; In Memory of 1 i ' 
A. A. N.Y. C.; LD. Baldwin; G. S. Frank; M. T Pha 
Peed; Mr. & Mrs. S: T. Davis: “H. H. S.," U1 iversity Not w 
Ala.; Beckett Children, Hamilton, 0O.; T. N. Kennedy; oe 
Mrs. W. Vandescbucken; J. P. W. Hansen; L. Malai Whe 
T. @. Fowler; Margaret w alker; Varian B. Setor Not yé 
Shugert; Mrs. H. H. Denison; L. A. Chamberlin . y 
tional) ; Friend the Belgians, Amsterdam, N. Y.; BR Of v 
KE. A ee ld E. aoe J. L : 
ys : y, alliday; Edna Foster; R. W. The 
W. ‘Heiienday; Elizabeth D.. Smith; When 
Ehemann; W. Meyer; W. H. Upson; L. B. Reed: H. Whe 
Cc. Carnagey; G. } Tucker, Jr.; L. E. A ; Jd. B. : Whe 
Ilarris; Rev. C. ’. Grafton; Marjorie Dustin: | 1en 
Felt; C. M. Pratt; Catharine E. Smith; “J. B..” Wash- . Foo 
ington, 3 E. Ricketts; Mrs. J. J. Robinson; B. ‘ 
MeNeil; ‘‘Anonymous,” Baltimore, Md.; R. Damm: Mrs. Some 
C, W. Sleeper; I. W. Smith; Mr. P. M. McIntyre: } Sha 
Martha A. McIntyre; Mr. & Mrs. J. C. Riggs (additional); & ‘ 
Lauretta M. Ferguson; Mrs. Geo. E. West; Mr. & Mrs. E. L. But n 
Sturtevant; J. B. Agnew, Jr.; A. E. Kilby (additional) ; Wit 
=. oe Cooper ; S. S. Serinides; E. E. Dent; Mr. & : 
Cee Bye Mrs. M. P. Salisbury; R. McElroy; P 
D. W. Reid; Mrs. H. P. Vandermeulen; G. F st; [i Patier 
L. Vein 3. Painter; M. Buck; W. Tress; Aga 
Alexander; N. . Nac! htrich Edith T. Kellogg: . : Aga 
Crosland ; - eich; meoeroen: hogy ohn Cain; For n 
Ww. kL. Phillips ; F, gs; S. ‘C Dorsey; 
P. W. Rider: T."H. Jones; M. W. Graham: J. N. Bell; But 
Rhoda M. Brown; A. Bunclark; Florence 1. Haigler; | These 
Frances R. Anderson; T. C. Anderson; “C. H. W.,” 


$60.00—Friends of Belgium, Clarens-Montreux, Switz 
erland, 


$50.00 Each—C. Cc. F. S., Northampton, Mass.; Mary 
C. Hencken; ‘‘A Friend,’’ Lewiston, Me.; Adele W. Blow; 
ge H. D. Bioomburgh; Mr. & Mrs. Oliver H. Hicks: 

E. Bushnell; C. O. Tichenor; Warren W. Clute; 
Mariette L. Meech; Anne D. Pmoyer; ‘‘Anonymous,” 
Lakewood, Q.; Willard Pope. 

FROM CHURCHES—$212.40, Congregational & Meth 
odist Churches & Patrons of Husbandry, Rabvills. } 
Y.; $81.41, First Baptist Church, Corbele, Ga.; $39.25 
Union Presby. Church, Schenectady, N. : 
Neshominy in Warwick Presby. Church, Ivyland, 
$31.95, s' E. Church, Uvalde, Tex.; $25.00, Luth- 
a “Church, Niobe, N. D.; $11.00, St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, La Porte, Ind.; $7.00, Christian Church, Walton, 
N. Y.; $5.30, Prince of Peace Chufch, Fallston, Md. : 
$5.00 each, Stockwell (N. Y.) Church; Union 
Pine Castle, Fla.; St. John’s Mission, Williams, 

St. John’s Methodist Episcopal Church, New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; $2.00, Trinity Church, New Orleans, La. 


FROM SUNDAY SCHOOLS—$55.00, Hiland Presby. S. 
Perrysv ville, Pa.; $33.00, Trinity saxtheran | $ ; 
Danville, Pa. $30.00, Frierson (La.) Union Ss. 25.00, 
Omaja (Cuba) Brethren 8. S. > $24.5 M. FE Churehi 
S.~S., Norman, Okla.; $21.68, Fal (N. C.) Meth- 
odist S. S.; $19.30, Red Oak Valley S. S., Mason City, 
Iil.; $10. 00, H. P. Hartley’s S. 8. Class, Rochester, Pa.; 
$9.25, Second Presby. S. S., Amste rdam, N. Y.; $6.69 
‘Antiochs S. S.. Hollydale, Va.; $5.00 each, Primary Dept. 
First Regular Bapt. Ch., Dayton, 0O.; Young Men’s Class. 
Federated Churches, Pullman, Wash.; Seth Ward Bible 
Class, Methodist Church, Lake Arthur, La.; Young Men's 
Baraca Class, Presby. Church, Hope, Ark.; Philathea 























S., Waukesha, Wis.; $4.95, Harmony Norwich, Conn. ; — G. Hendrickson ; Mrs. C. J.’ Grant; Age 
O.; $4.40, Sabbath School Re R. B. Handy, Jr.: A. E. Whitting; C. F. Egan; Rebekah And ¢ 
: ae . Universalist S. G. Miller; E. ac Mrs. Robt. May; Marie Abisher; 4 


formed Church, Cobleskill N. - 

S.. Waterloo, Ia.; $1.50, Loyal Son’ C First Meth 

ist Church, Coeur d’Alene, Ida.; $1 . First-Year 

; Reformed S. S. Metuchen, N. J.; $1.00, 

A. R. Bates S. S. Class, Methodist Church, Cuyahoga 
Falls, O. 

FROM PUBLIC SCHOOLS-—-$41.50, Charlotte (Mich.) 
Public Schools; $25.00, Sth & 6th Grades of Public 
Schools, Ronan, Mont.; $12.00, 4th & Sth Grades Pecos 
(Tex.) Public Schools; $10.00, School Children of Jayuya. 
P. R.: $8.90, Oberlin (La.) High School; $4.00, Switz 
City (Ind.) o School; $2.50, Roe’s School, Pickford, 
Mich. Woodville (Fla.) Public School; $2.00. 
Politic al Economy High School Class, Oshkosh, Wis. 


FROM THE ne _ SISTERS—$12 2.00, Lansing, 
Mich.; $10.00. Tucson, Ariz.; $5.00 each, Thomaston. 
Con.; Kent, 0. ; Austin, r Es we shington, Cc. B.,. 0, 
New Orleans, La. ; Mechanicsburg, 0.:; Lynn, Mass.:;: "Mid 


dieport, O.; St. Stephens. i m2 a 0.; La Salle, a 
Ill.; Lead, S. D.; Torrington, Conn.; Seaman.’ 0. # . ‘ $2. es =: =: rae ag 3 Rater, > exprest 
o h } 5. W. J. Sa ‘ . 
FROM OTHER ORGANIZATIONS $100.00, Yarmouth- , hk a ee a ae: det take fr 
ville (Me.) Citizens (addition=r1; $71.00, W. U. Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. M. Baker; Emma Fink; “‘“M. B.,’’ Ambridge, Pa. ‘ E 
Shelburne Falls, Mass.; $50.00, adios’ ' Club, eae a ae es , P Ing vo 
Paxton, Mont.: $23.50, Stanton (Minn.) Farmers’ Club: rAKING HOME THE DAILY BREAD $2.00 Each -*‘Anonymous, Uniontown, Ala: EP. WV. y 
$12.00. The Thursday ‘Club, Gallipolis, O.; $10.00 each. McCormick; Dr. W. 1). Turner; “RE. 8. 8.. ea Var Pe 
Fairview Moravian Women's Missionary Society, Winston Conn. ; Richard , Stevenson ; Ai, 8. Chamberlin; nus,” Lewis 
Salem, N. C.; Hot Springs (Va.) Lodge A. F.& A. M.; Lauphier; F. P. Whicher; H. Deriot; ‘‘Anonymous,” YanW. Clark; W. F. yee; R. Oliver; = “Anonym? . ; 
Donna Women’s Club, Donna, Tex.; Ladies’ Civie Club. Girard, Pa.; Mis. F. \. \. Bayless; Bertha Milwaukee. Wis. ; 0. son; TL. B. Hopkins: | Song} sionate 
Vollmer, Idaho; $5.00 each and _ less, Willing Workers K. Sayre; J. L. Ellen G. Smith; Wilkin; Martha E. Carroll ; A Friend. Rileyvi'le, 1" . 
Sewing Club, Bryant School, Duluth, Minn.; Garfield Mary M. Stone; 4 E. Bray; -G. P. C. Odell; Allie M. Button’; The Rummers, Chicago, Ill sincere 
Home Cut Club, Clifton, Colo.: Ladies’ Miss Smith; ‘‘Anonymous,”’ Oakland, Sal. ; «« Anonymous,” $1.00 Each—Mrs. R. P.~Yeatman; F. N. Greeley; | 
ciety, Hyde Park M. E. Church, Austin, Tex.; M. f Urbana, O.; ‘‘Sargent,”” N. Y. C G. P. Meade; ~ “114,"" Nooksack, Wash.; L. E. Miles; Bertha Johnson; ne. ody 
Club, Plainfield, Conn.: Jr. C. FE. Society, Upper Ten- Kirkpatrick; Mrs. H. O. K., Cro “ket, Cai: “K. BR. F.,”’ Baratavia. La.; ; ML A.’ New York lofty t] 
Mile Church, Prosperity i (additional) : Ladies’ Aid Warner; R. C. Everts; Clara a Alden; R. W. oe City; E. Ww. Hurley; E. l F. " 
Society, Ev. Lutheran Church of the Redeemer, Carrick, B. K. ‘Riggs; J. A. G. Post; H. O. Wine: =. 2. Kayser; Mrs. R. H. Wood; J 
Pa.; Hydro (Okla.) Ladies’ Aid Society; Modern Wood Johnston; B. H. Brooks; A. G. Dennett; A. . Loomis; R. Coghill; R. P. Montague; Mrs. > - 
men of America, Elmira, N. Y.; Young Ladies’ Philathea C. F. Wilkins; Mrs. L. S. Allen; Mr. & Mis. 3. x  - Mrs. Mary Wilson; Mrs. Albert de Darenness: , 
Class, First Bapt. Chureh, Mart, Tex.; Children’s Fair, Allen; Ella G. Rosemond; F. L. Rosemond; T. C. Mont- Feaster; Rey. G. Gillespie; J, L. Rollins; “A Friend,” 
New Haven, Conn.; Cabot (Vt.) Goetek: $4.50, Boy gomery; Arabella F. Gray; E. W. Faith (additional) ; Trop, N. ¥.: “F. ¥F.,” Loma Linda, Cal.; “A Friend, I 
Scouts, Troop 2, Decatur, Ill.; $1.00, Neumeister Sisters, J. €. S. Taber; Louise S. Earle; H. Hartshorne; T. A. Columbus, Ga.; Blanche Reode; Frances 'E. Smith; T. \s 
Walton, Ky. Robbins: Jean Ricketts Cc. ate Hardwicke: > . G W. Bre'sford; B. F. Carpenter: G. H. Keast. a go 
FROM INDIVIDUAL NOR 25.00 ’. Van- ard; Mrs. T. B. Stark; Rhoda Rives : P > “Fiorelia,” ing 4 
sant; Eula _ P. ee ai P w Litchfield wh se L. Dickinson; Adams & Streuber: W. U. Nevins Ee Sng ye $30.0, Horae aH be 
Varick; J. R. Reed: Brennan; B. F. Smail; E. L. fl. W. Perrigo; E. L. Taylor: E. D. Starbuck; Marle shh @’ Mary Roberts; $17.50, Mrs. W. J, Featherstone: Ria 
- Dd. DP. Webster: CH vstor W. T Diefend Mueller; W. C. Donnell; R. Taggart: Helen G. Clarke; onan ary SSODErtS ; vd reer. > “Ss 4 ls 
. Ho n; . Diefendorf; <i Z . : $15.00, Two Friends, . Center, N. Y. am 
Roberts: acon: “C. A. **” Woonsocket. M. N. Richardson; Mrs.’ Ensley Moon; H. M. Winslow. C. Baker: $7.00 each, Mrs. M. C. N. Jessup; cor Friend.” Voic 
A. 8S. Richey ; ‘Nell H. OR oe W. B. Winslow. $5.00 Each—Mrs. J. L. S., Webster Groves, Mo.; } Northeast, Pa.; G. B. entuced: $6.83, Mr. & Mrs olce 
$20.00 Each—R. Blickensderfer; Mrs. W. R. Varick: Master-Davis Co.; Jas. W. Morton; E. Bower; J. A. L. Shuford’s Children; $6.00, D. Craver, Jr.; 1 Y In th 
Eunice Stebbins; Mr. & Mrs. J. M. Hills; ‘‘Anonymous,’”’ Custer; Buchanan’ (Mich.) Cabinet Co.; Webb Auto Co.; Ww. F. & C. E. Gammon; $4. se A. L. Fawcett; $4.00 ies os 
Canton, N. Y.; P. I. Wold; W. F. Dill. Sieg’s Cup Collection ; W. H. Baetz & Co.; Stevens Bros. ; ane H. L. toeena F. a 2" = Wa: ‘30 5 D 
15.00 Each—-T. M. ton: vmous.’’ ™ Peck a: “Us Nooksack, Wash.; ‘Marguerite E- “‘Anonymous,”” Miami, Fla. ved ar own t 
Mie R. N. rcTigal, Harton: “Anommeus," Annapolis vebb; G. 'E. Webb; N. Gachet; F.'G. Branch; P- J. Lowe; 50 cents, A: C. Earle; 25 cents, Grace Death Foree 
$10.00 Each——A. L. Elliott: C.J Nichols - r ie: : ; J. H. DeMeritt; Adele Girard: ‘Cash, Natchi- ridge. = ; 
E. D. Gilmore; J. A. Springer: G. O. March; Helen D. pee le 3 Z H. Anderson: WR. Tt Sa Pe Previously Acknowledged. . $83,621.16 or epimaraagpe Musi 
Sortwell; Lillian M. Byrd; Dr. W. M. Gibson; R. C. — Susie C. Bates: Jessie E. Jenks; Harr‘et Johnston; A. L. Grand Total........... . » $88,239.67 Total Barrels. 17, _ a 
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Send No Flour. It will be bought economically near the Seaboard, saving cost of transportation 
All contributions: cknowledged in ourcolumns Make checks payable to BELGIUM FLOUR FUND, LITERARY Gener 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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“ AL Friend I am aware, 
4 a \s I go commonly sweeping the stair, 
“Fiorelia,” Doing my part of the every-day care— 


0 Human and simple my lot and share— 
 s I am aware of a marvelous thing: 
Voices that murmur and ethers that ring 
In the far stellar spaces where cherubim sing. 


lam aware of the passion that pours 
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+ oe an Down the channels of fire through Infinity's doors; ; 
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The last word in paint is 


Zinc 


The best paint makers put it 
in their best paints. The best 
painters use it on their most 
important jobs. 


Act upon the facts given in 


‘ > 
Your Move,’’ sent free. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 416, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 








Big $2 Offer— KEITH’S 


On Home 
Building 


A beautiful 80 page 
monthly magazine, 
the recognized au- 
thority on planning, 
building and interior 
decoration. will be 
ailed for a year, 
giving you !2 big House Building. Numbers contain- 
ing 120 Plans and any one of my latest $1 Plan Books. 












136 Plans of Bungalows : 2 iariene costing bel ow $6000 $1 
lod * Cottages ... ever 6000 1 
12 “ies ans costing below #4000 1 100 ** Cement and Brick 1 
vi 5000 1. S0Garages. 40 Duplex & Flats 1 


Keith's (establ. 15 years) 20c copy, Newsstands 
M.L. KEITH, 700 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED AN IDEA! 


Who can think of some simple thing to patent? Protect 
your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed 
Inventions” and “How to Get Your Patent and Your 
Money.”” RANDOLPH & CO., Patent Attorneys, 
Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 














Comfort Plus 
in stormy weather 


is a regular thing with 
the man who has the 
COMFY -Felt-Slipper 
habit. Every man ap- 
preciates the change 
from damp shoes to COMFYS. Get a pair 
from your men’s wear or shoe dealer today. 
If he hasn't them, we will send postpaid on 


receipt of price. 





Look for this 


[Gry 
GF yaion aan) 





SLIP-ON COMFY 
Military Blue or Oxford, $1.75 
Write for booklet No. 67-A, 
“ Comfort Plus.” 


DANIEL GREEN FELT 
SHOE COMPANY 
75 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
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Blaze of eternity now in my veins, 
Seeing the rush of ethereal rains 
Here in thé midst of the every-day air— 
I am aware. 
I am aware, 
As I sit quietly here in my chair, 
Sewing or reading or braiding my hair— 
Human and simple my lot and my share— 
I am aware of the systems that swing 
Through the aisles of creation on heavenly wing, 
I am aware of a marvelous thing, 
Trail of the comets in furious flight, 
Thunders of beauty that shatter the night, 
Terrible triumph of pageants that march 
To the trumpets of time through Eternity’s arch. 
I am aware of the splendor that ties 
All the things of the earth with the things of the 
skies, 
Here in my body the heavenly heat, 
Here in my flesh the melodious beat 
Of the planets that circle Divinity's feet. 
As I silently sit here in my chair, 
I am aware. 


William Stanley Braithwaite’s ‘‘ Anthol- 
ogy of Magazine Verse for 1914 and Year- 
Book of American Poetry” (published by 
the author, Cambridge, Mass.) is unique 
among collections of poetry. Mr. Braith- 
waite’s excellent judgment and unwearying 
industry make this volume, with its lists, 
tables, and comparative criticisms, in- 
dispensable to the student of contemporary 
song. Most of the poems which Mr. 
Braithwaite quotes have already appeared 
in these columns. But of those that have 
not, two are deserving of especial attention. 
One (which originally appeared in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine) is a spirited bit of martial 
music. 


THE PIPES OF THE NORTH 
By E. SuTTON 


Do ye hear ‘em sternly 
noises of the street, 
O heart from the heather overseas? 
Do ye leap up to greet ‘em. dues your pulse skip 
a beat? 
There’s a lad with a plaid and naked knees. 
Here where all is strange and foreign to the swing 
of kilt and sporran, 
With his head proud and high and a lightin’ in 
his eye, 
He’s skirlin’ 'em, he’s dirlin’ ’em, 
like a storm— 
O pipes of the North, O the pibroch pourin’ forth, 
You're flerce and loud as Winter but ye make the 
blood run warm! 


soundin’ through the 


he’s blowin’ 


All the battle-names of story, all the jewel-names 
of song 
Down the spate of the clangor swing and reel, 
And the claymores come a-flashin’ for a thousand 
years along 
From Can-More to bonnie Charlie and Lochiel. 
Tho the high-singin’ bugle and the brazen crashin’ 
fugue’ ll— 
With the drum and the fife—wake the trampin’ 
lines to life, 
But neighin’ ‘em, and brayin’ ‘em, 
terin’ all the air, 
O pipes of the North, when the legions thunder 
forth 
There’s naught like ye to lift ’em on to death or 
glory there! 


and shat- 


Now he tunes an ancient ditty for the leal High- 
land lover, 
A rill of the mountain elear and pure, 
How the bee is in the blossom and the peewit 
passin’ over 
And the cloud-shadows chasin’ on the moor. 
Hark the carol of the chanter rollickin’ a skeltin’ 
canter, 
And the hum of the drones with their ‘“ wind- 
arisin’’’ tones! 
He's flightin’ ‘em, he’s kitin’ ’em, he’s flingin’ 
gay and free— 
O pipes of the North, when the reel comes tumblin’ 
forth 
"Tis the breeze amid the bracken or the wavelets 
Qn the sea! 
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Now hark the wrechin’ sob of it, the ‘‘ wild with alj 
regret,”’ 
O heart from the heather overseas, 
For the homeland of your fathers, tho you'ye 
never known it yet, 
‘Tween Tay and the outer Hebrides. 
O the rugged misty Highlands, O the grim and 
lonely islands, 
And the solemn fir and pine, and the gray ton 
mented brine— 
He’s trailin’ ’em, he’s wailin’ 
bosom’s core! 
O pipes of the North, when the long lament goes 
forth 
No sorrow’s left to utter, for the tongue can say no 
more! 


‘em, to tear your 


Oh, Breton pipes are clear and strong, and Irish 
pipes are sweet 
And soft upon the heather overseas, 
But Scottish ay can take your throat or mi ake ye 
swing your feet, 


O hark the lad a-paddlin’ on the keys 


See him footin’ straight and proud through the 
wonder-gawkin’ crowd, 
With his feathered Glengarry like a gun at the 


carry ; 
He’s bellin’ ‘em, he’s yellin’ ‘em, 
high to you— 
O pipes of the North, 
forth, 
Ye’re sure the wings of Gaelic souls as 
blood is true! 


he’s skirlin’ 
O the wild notes rushin’ 


far as 


Also in Scribner’s Magazine appeared 
originally this delicious satire. It is one 
of those whimsical pieces of realism which 
only Edwin Arlington Robinson can write. 


THE GIFT OF GOD 
By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


Blest with a joy that only she 
Of all alive shall ever know, 
She wears a proud humility 
For what it was that willed it so,— 
That her degree should be so great 
Among the favored of the Lord 
That she may scarcely bear the weight 
Of her bewildering reward. 


As one apart, immune, alone, 

Or featured for the shining ones, 
And like to none that she has known 

Of other women’s other sons,— 
The firm fruition of her need, 

He shines anointed; and he blurs 
Her vision, till it seems indeed 

A sacrilege to call him hers. 


She fears a little for so much 

Of what is best, and hardly dares 
To think of him as one to touch 

With aches, indignities, and cares; 
She sees him rather at the goal, 

Still shining; and her dream foretells 
The proper shining of a soul 

Where nothing ordinary dwells. 


Perchance a canvass of the town 

Would find him far from flags and shouts, 
And leave him only the renown 

Of many smiles and many doubts; 
Perchance the crude and common tongue 

Would havoc strangely with his worth 
But she, with innocence unstung, 

Would read his name around the earth 


And others, knowing how this youth 
Would shine, if love could make him great, 
When caught and tortured for the truth 
Would only writhe and hesitate; 
While she, arranging for his days 
What centuries could not fulfil, 
Transmutes him with her faith and praise 
And has him shining where she will 


She crowns him with her gratefulness 
And says again that life is good; 
And should the gift of God be less 
In him than in her motherhood, 
His fame, tho vague, will not be small 
As upward through her dream he fares 
Half clouded with a crimson fall 
Of roses thrown on marble stairs. 
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HE BITE of winter or the sting of summer’s sun can- 
not change the sae x appearance nor affect the 
perpetual perfection of Kellastone Stucco. It is rugged 


and tenacious against wind, weather and water—and time, very 
gently, if ever, can discolor or mar the beauty and finish of 


LLASTONF 


iMPERISHABLE Stucco 


The sun’s test and the seasons’ trials have proven KELLASTONE 
to be a stucco of splendid resistance; whether the home was built upon 
the mountains, the seashore or the plains. 

A Kellastoned home is a home of no up-keep cost. It will never re- 
quire an ounce of waterproofing or paint. Kellastone may be applied in 
January, February or frosty March, thereby endearing itself to the most 
economical building season. Heat, dampness or cold can never penetrate it. 

Such a home saves its cost in a short time, besides giving one the proud 
privilege of knowing that so long as one may live a Kellastoned home 
will always be the very same. 

Used as an interior plaster, it prevents cracks, because of its elasticity, and thus 
marring, denting, chipping and scratching by furniture, etc., is done away with. 


Kellastone Composition Flooring 


is the best floor for sun parlor, bath room, kitchen, hospitals, public buildings, schools, 
etc., for it gives to the weight of foot and is waterproof, fireproof and abrasion proof. 
Any test of practice or laboratory will prove it to be peerless in every quality. 

Illustrated books on Kellastone Imperishable Stucco and Kellastone Composition Flooring have been 


prepared, either or both of which will be gladly sent. You owe yourself the Kellastone knowledge, relative 
to Stucco or Flooring, that will be yours for a written word. 


THE NATIONAL KELLASTONE COMPANY 


510 Association Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A Masterly Patio Plan 
The idealization of bungalow designing must include a patio, orample open court. You know 
(or can learn from Vo/. 5 of the famor s Cypress Pocket brary) that technically a “bungalow” must be all 
on one floor; a two-story **bungalow”’ is a ‘‘cottage,’’ correctly speak: Only a true bungalow can avert stair-climbing. 


in 
Sufficient room often, then, requires more ground area—and the patio so! solves the problem. Think of waking in a chamber 
whose opposite windows all look upon foliage and fountains. 


CYPRESS,‘ the. wood eternal,” is the pre-eminent bungalow wood because “CYPRESS lasts practically 
forever’ —DEFIE S koT INFLUENCE S which destroy most other woods—does not warp, shrink or swell like most woods 
—takes paint — stain perfectly but does not need either. (See U. S. Govt. Rept.—reprinted in ‘‘ Vol. 1,”” Cypress Pocket 
Library, sent promptly on request.) 


The Brand-New Cypress Bungalow Book 
Vol. 41 of the C proce. Pocket Library (entirely new) contains SKETCHES, DETAILED WORKING DRAWINGS (on sheet 24 x 36 inches) 
and FU PECIFICATIONS for erecting the beaatiful and ample patio bungal ow pictured above. Study the plan. SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED for us by the well-known architects, Messrs. Lowe & Bollenbacher, Chicago. WRITE TODAY forVol. 41. VOLUME FORTY-ONE. 
NOTE—These plans are in no way similar to those in Vola. 6, 8, 18, 29, 32 or 34-they are NEW. 
For Pergola, Mansion, Bungalow or sleeping porch, remember — ‘‘ With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE.” 











Let our ‘‘ALL-ROUND HELPS DBPARTMENT”’ help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counse!. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1223 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER’S. | 











IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 




















Fold Your 


Summer: Home 
and Take It With You 
FEW weeks’ rent 
of a summer cot- 
tage will buy a per- 
tectly portable, folding 
Gold Medal House. A staunch, storm-proof 
summer home which you can take with you and set 

up in a short time whenever your fancy dictates. The 


Gold Medal Fold-up House 


comes various styles and _ sizes. 
All are  sanenel with screen doors 
and windows, wood floors, ventilated 
gables and awnings. Folds compactly 
into a small piece of luggage; set up 
without driving a nail or a screw; held 
rigid with interlocking metal braces. 





Perfectly storm-proof and vermin-proof. 

Live in a Gold Medal this summer and 
enjoy real comfort at a slight cost. There 
is a Gold Medal dealer in yourtown. Let 
us send you his name and address with 
our free catalogs showing all Gold Medal 
Houses in detail. 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. 
Department G, Racine, Wisconsin 


Largest exclusive manufacturers of camp furniture in the world 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


SUNDAY IN PHILADELPHIA 


HE expressions “‘a month of Sundays” 

and ‘‘three Sundays in a week” are 
used to indicate impossibilities of time. 
Philadelphia is now experiencing ten weeks 
of Sunday, which many people regarded 
in advance as an utter impossibility, but 
which seems to be working out fairly well 
in actual practise. An account of ‘‘ Billy” 
Sunday’s reception in Philadelphia, and of 
his work there, has already been given in 
this magazine. He is converting the 
“City of Brotherly Love”’ in his own way, 
which has little in common with the 
methods of the ordinary revivalist. In his 
own words, “Billy” Sunday doesn’t ‘‘ know 
anything more about theology than a jack- 
rabbit does about ping-pong or golf.’ He 
has little respect, indeed, for theology, for 
he says, at another time: ‘‘The Pharisees 
were the biggest devils in Jerusalem—and 
the biggest theologians,’ and ‘All the 
money I’ve ever lost in my life I’ve been 
skinned out of by church members. Not 
by Christians. Just church members.” 
Not a theologian, not a ‘‘church member,” 
and decidedly no respecter of persons, 
“ Billy”’ Sunday crams his beliefs and his 
‘‘eommon sense”’’ down the throats of his 
listeners, whether they like it or not. He 
exhorts, threatens, howls at them, shakes 
his fist in their faces, calls them every name 
in the Sinners’ Directory, and dares them 
to confute him or answer back. His re- 
bukes are cutting and stinging: ‘‘ Look at 
the cheese-boxes you’re stringing around 
on street-corners and calling churches,” he 
cries in scorn; ‘“‘if I fought the devil the 
way you do, I’d get just about as far as 
you do.” He includes in his contemptu- 
those 
preachers who endeavor to benefit without 
offending the members of their flocks. 
“If I had to cut everything out of my 
sermons that people don’t like,”’ 
‘“‘they’d look like a spiked cannon in an 
abandoned fort with a bird’s nest in the 
end of it.” 

‘‘Sundayism”’ had its beginning nearly 
three decades ago, when, as nearly every one 
knows, Sunday the ball-player “‘got re- 
ligion’’ and in one leap made the distance 
from the players’ bench to the revivalist’s 
platform, where he has remained ever 
since. The Philadelphia North American 
tells in some detail the story of Sunday’s 
conversion, as follows: 


ous arraignment the sermons of 


he shouts, 


Twenty-nine years ago, on a_ mid- 
summer Sunday afternoon, at South Clark 
and Van Buren Streets, Chicago, Ill. 
* Billy” Sunday, the ball-player, sat with a 
crowd of his fellows at the edge of the side- 
walk listening to the coaxing, pleading, 
persuasive melodies of a ‘‘melodeon”’ in a 
gospel-wagon close by. 

In the wagon was Harry Monroe, part 
of his audience was the Chicago National 
League baseball team, of which “ Billy 
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Sunday had been the fastest and fleetest of 
foot in ‘‘Pop” Anson’s memory. 

And that same night, in the old Pacific 
Garden Mission, “ Billy’? Sunday heard 
another simple exhortation, for Harry Mon- 
roe was a street worker for the mission, 
and Monroe's pleading in the afternoon 
had led ‘‘Billy’’ to seek solace for his 
troubled thoughts with the same kind of 
gospel cheer. 

As he lingered in the aisles, hesitating 
whether or not he should go in and find a 
seat where he might hear the preaching, 
a veteran woman mission - worker, Mrs. 
Sarah D. Clark, wife of Col. George 
Clark, the founder of the mission, put her 
arm affectionately around Sunday’s neck 
and whispered in his ear: 

*'The Master loves you.” 

‘ Billy’ Sunday had then, and he has now, 
the heart of a woman. He went forward 
like a shot from home plate to first base, 
and dropt at the altar, professing salvation. 

Mrs. Clark had been waiting for a night 
like that for a long, long time. For in 
season and out of season she had gone to 
prisoners in their cells, moving her little 
stool from eell to cell that she might give a 
simple message to each man behind the 
bars. And so hers was a simple exhorta- 
tion that night in “Billy” Sunday’s case 
—the simplest kind of pleading, in the sim- 
plest kind of language, but it went straight 
home to “Billy” Sunday; for “Billy” 
had been knocked about since he was a lad 
of seven years, doing a man’s work in the 
field, sweeping out sixteen rooms in the 
public school in Nevada, Iowa; a little 
later, milking several cows, taking care of 
several Shetland ponies, and—when he 
had time—driving the hearse for the only 
furniture-dealer in the town. 

*Good-by, boys,” “ Billy”? Sunday said 
to his baseball team-mates later, ‘I’m 
going to Jesus Christ.” 

And “Billy”? has been on the job ever 
since, 


To many minds the difference between 
enthusiasm and mania is only one of 
degree. Hence it is that not a few hearers 
have left Sunday’s ‘‘tabernacle’’ with 
the firm conviction that they have wit- 
nessed the ravings of one permanently 
deranged. Certainly Mr. Sunday is en- 
thusiastic about religion; religion may, 
indeed, almost be termed an obsession with 
him, but those who have given some time 
to inspecting the Sunday revival system 
and all its ramifications have come away 
pretty firmly convineed of the shrewdness 
of the mind that directs a Sunday campaign 
against the devil—of which the individual 
whirlwind raised by Sunday upon the 
rostrum is only a part. Nevertheless, you 
can not separate the man and the religion. 
He lives it, eats it, sleeps and dreams it, 
and ‘‘makes religion a topic of polite 
conversation wherever he goes.” Were it 
otherwise, he would never be able to coin 


the white-hot phrases and apt expressions . 


that drive home, in slang and homely 
metaphor but with exquisite precision, the 
truths which he wants his hearers to grasp. 
We are told that 


When “ Billy’’ Sunday got over to Johns- 
town, for instance, he told his crowds that 


New Fenestrated Plant 
of the Dodge Bros., 
Detroit, Makers of 
the New Dodge 

Bros. Car 


Architects and 

——— The increased daylight 
Hinchman which comes with 
and Grylls, 


Detroit. 


Standard Fenestra 
unit with horizon- 
tally pivoted venti- 
lator equipped 
with external ad- 
justable butts, 
automatic gravity 
cam latch and stay 
operator. 





For Fenestra- Lighted 
Factories There 
Are 65 Working 
Hours a Week 














Fenestra installation 
means an extra 
three days every 
month. 


And this 
time is not 
rung up on 
the clock! 


In factories like this one of Dodge Brothers, 
Detroit, where scientific management pre- 
vails—there they are daily proving the big 
help to efficient production in 


Lenestra, 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Walls of Daylight 


Simplicity of handling is the keynote of 
the Fenestra design; every detail of manu- 
facture is planned to give utmost ease of 
operation. 





Fire-proof, weather and wear-proof, they 
afford a direct saving in insurance, light and 
maintenance. 














And you can’t calculate the imdirect saving 
in satisfaction, comfort, health and outside 
prestige. 


Write for Catalog 








Detroit Steel Products Company 


Dept. 21 Detroit, Michigan 
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A Poor Boy 
Country 
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are made for little libra.ies that are bound 
to grow. You will find them adapted to 
the books you have and are getting this 
season, and you will be just as delighted 
with their usefulness, fitness, beauty, good 
quality,and economy when you have hun- 
dreds of books in your owr collection. 
You can start with one section and add as needed 
We have agencies everywhere. Gunn quality is 
guaranteed. Our prices are lower than others 
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Write forSouvenirbookmark and Onsticg = 
Catalog showing the removable, 
non-binding doors, absence of dis- 
figuring iron bands, and the hand- 
some Sanitary, Mission, Colonial. 
and Standard designs. 


The Gunn Furniture Co., Dept. B-19, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Iceman 
Out side 





Safety From Taint— 
Economy of Food 


are assured by the use of a McCray 
Sanitary Refrigerator built on correct 
principles of scientific refrigeration. 

The walls are scientifically insulated 
with heat repelling materials that in- 
sure a low temperature. The perfect 
circulation of pure, cold, dry air keeps 


all foods fresh and wholesome. The out- 
side icing feature keeps the iceman 
outside so that he does not leave mud- 
dy tracks and ice drippings on your 
kitchen floor—and your refrigerator 
can be iced whether you are home or 
not. 


McCray 


Sanitary Refrigerators 


For Residences, Hotels, Clubs, Hospitals, Public Institutions, etc. 


The cold air in the McCray Refrigerator is in 
constant circulation. It is always moving. That’s 
the big point in perfect refrigeration and food pre- 
servation. This active circulation of pure, cold, dry 
air carries all the impurities and foul odors to the 
ice chamber where they are condensed by contact 
with the ice and automatically discharged through 
the water sealed drain pipe. 


When you realize that 90% of your food is 
dependent upon your refrigerator’s efficiency, you 
can see how necessary it is to have a refrigerator 
that keeps your foods fresh—free from spoilage and 
contamination. The health of your family is at stake. 


For over 30 years McCray Refrigerators have 
been recognized as best and are used in many of 
the finest residences, both large and small, in this 


country. In the U.S. Pure Food Laboratories— 
where the requirements are most exacting and 
selection is decided by scientific tests—the McCray 
Refrigerator was chosen, They are used in the best 
hotels, clubs and public institutions where efficient 
refrigeration is demanded. 

McCray Refrigerators are built in a large vari- 
ety of sizes to meet the requirements of the small 
bungalow or the most elaborate residence. Or you 
can have one built-to-order if desired. The linings 
are ‘‘snowy white’’ opal glass, porcelain 6r white 
enamel as you prefer and are easily kept clean and 
sanitary. Any McCray can be equipped with an 
Ice Water Cooler, racks for Bottled Beverages and 
may be arranged for outside icing from the side or 
rear of the ice compartment according to the plan 
of your porch or entry. 


Get Our Catalog—lInvestigate 


No. 92—Regular Sizes for Residences. 
No. A. H._ Built to Order for Residences. 


No. 50—Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs 
d Public Institutions. 


No. 69—For Grocers. 
No. 61—For Meat Markets. 
No. 73~—For Florists. 


McCray Refrigerator Company, 741 Lake Street, Kendallville, Indiana 


Chicago, 1000 Michigan Ave., 


New York, McCray Bldg., 7-9 W. 30th St. 


For Branch Salesrooms in other cities see your Local Telephone Directory. 
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everything the town had talked about 
before his coming was ‘‘the flood.” 

“Now,” he added, “‘it will be the flood- 
tide of salvation.” 

And so they are talking about “ Billy”’ 
to this day in the city by the Conemaugh, 
for it was there that people began to 
throw their playing-cards in the garbage- 
ean before he had been in the town a week. 
There it was that families which hitherto 
had been classed as ‘‘ conservative” trotted 
out of the cellar all of their empty beer- 
bottles and told the brewery-wagon driver 
not to come back any more. There it 
was that dancing parties became missionary 
and Bible classes; there it was that un- 
wholesome amusements were purged; and 
there it was that a great steel- works, 
whose record had been an average of one 
or ‘wo men killed every day in the week, 
did not know what a tragedy looked like 
for weeks and weeks after ** Billy” had left 
the town; and there it was that the man- 
aging director of the Cambria Steel 
Company gave “ Billy’’ his personal check 
for $1,000 and told him it was worth all 
that, and more, to see his men come to 
work sober. There it was that homes of 
fashion were thrown open for prayer- 
mectings, at which the revivalist told the 
simple story of the potter and his clay; 
there it was that heads of banks, lumber 
companies, manufacturing-plants, traction 
company and department store came to 
him in an endless stream, even while he 
slept, ate, or shaved, and asked: ‘Mr. 
Sunday, is there anything I can do?”’ 


Whether Sunday’s huge audiences are 
drawn in greater numbers by his religious 
enthusiasm or through curiosity to witness 
his eccentric form of platform delivery, it 
is difficult to say. Where an ordinary 
orator would pause majestically to await 
his hearers’ lagging thought, Sunday leaps 
to the top of his pulpit and shakes his fist 
in their faces. He thinks nothing of a 
“slide to home”’ enacted on the tabernacle 
platform, and has been known to use it to 
punctuate an epigram. A description of 
his delivery is given, showing how much 
Sunday owes to the hard training in quick 
thinking and quick acting that came with 
his work on the Chicago Nationals long ago: 


If you ever saw a baseball-player take 
a long lead off first base, with the motion 
of the opposing pitcher’s arm, you will 
notice, perhaps, how quickly and adroitly 
he gets back there by timing his slide to 
the second, with the pitcher’s toss from 
the ‘‘box”’ to eatch him ‘‘napping.’”’ Well, 
it’s just like that with Mr. Sunday and his 
platforms; they’re all built the same length 
and width, and the old ball-player of big- 
league days knows just when he is nearing 
the edge and when ‘‘not to slip off.” 

Occasionally he may take a sudden side- 
step and land on a reporter’s writing- 
desk, to right or left of his platform, but as 
the average newspaper man ordinarily is 
alert and watchful on the job, this little slip 
of judgment in measuring or not measuring 
distance works no harm. 

As a rule, Mr. Sunday has gaged his 
platform stride to the inch, just as he 
did in the old days on the base-lines; 
but if you ever see him hold his nose 
between thumb and forefinger and take a 
sudden leap into the sawdust and shavings, 
eight feet below, you will know that this 





leap was intentional. For he sometimes 
mimics the fellow who ought to say, 
‘‘Here goes nothing,” and makes the 
picture realistic by doing that same thing 
himself. Or, as often as not, he will close 
his Bible, or book of sermons, as abruptly 
as when first he appeared on the plat- 
form, jam it under his arm, grab his hat 
and coat, and leave the tabernacle by a 
private door, leaving his audience to gasp 
and to wonder what it all was about. 





A STUDY OF GERMAN GENERALS 


rT] | peers one’s way to the front’’ is 
a new term in warfare. An un- 
official observer who writes as_ special 
correspondent of the New York Tribune 
claims, however, that this term literally 
describes the progress of any one who is 
fortunate enough to receive permission to 
visit the German lines, and who is at the 
same time ‘‘one of those ‘amazing Ameri- 
cans’ and insists on being shown to an 
The 
army chiefs and chefs vie with each other in 
cordiality, the chiefs producing their best 
and the chefs their wurst, so to speak,— 


orchestra-seat in the first trench.” 


For the German afield is as hospitable as 
the tented Arab, and, thanks to their 
wonderful field- telephone service, they 
“have you.” The A. O. K. (Armee Ober 
Kommando) telephones to the Corps Kom- 
mando that you are on the way, the Corps 
Kommando relays the news to the Division 
Staff, the Division Staff rings up the 
regimental commander, who phones bat- 
talion or battery chief. . . . And even in 
the first trench vou will be sure to find 
some sort of a table spread for you in the 
very shadow of death. Their habit of 
hospitality is fire-proof. 

But there is a great value in these 
dinners for the correspondent, for there he 
meets the leaders of the war, many of them 
together, and in their rare moments of 
good-humored and unhurried geniality. 
Thus do you hobnob, he points out, with 


The masters of modern warfare, the men 
who have done big things, under ideal 
conditions; for over after-dinner coffee and 
cigars you can and will—if you are an 
American—ask the most imprudent ques- 
tions with the certainty of getting a good- 
natured and courteous answer. 


Of these men the one who makes the 
most instant appeal to the American is he 
who is known as the Liittich-Sieger, or Con- 
queror of Liége, General von Emmich. 
His description reads not unlike that of one 
of our own people: 


Short and stockily built and looking 
every inch a fighter, he gives you the im- 
pression of possessing tremendous, almost 
Rooseveltian, vitality, with a saving sense 
of humor. Von Emmich is the general 
with a winning smile. He could have been 
a successful machine politician if he had 
emigrated to America instead of remaining 
in Germany and becoming the most 
popular general in the German Army among 
the men, for he has the rare gift of inspir- 
ing his followers with a sense of personal 
loyalty. His troops idolize him. They 
break out into hearty hurrahs at the 
slightest provocation when they see him. 
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of Stucco is 
The Base” 


That’s what the wise 
builder says when he 
looks at enduring 
stucco work. 

And the most certain founda- 


tion for all sorts of plaster 
and stucco construction is 


| Nno-Burn : 


Expanded Metal Lath 


Plaster bases that deteriorate cost 
as much as Kno-Burn—so the 
price shouldn’t stop you. Kno- 
Burn reduces fire risk and resists 
rot. It is the logical base for any 
plastered wall. Ask yourarchitect. 


Every one about to build should 
have our helpful home builder’s 
book £* Practical Homebuilding.’ 
It starts at the location and goes 
straight through till the house is 
ready for the curtains. 


Send 10c to cover mailing cost 
and ask for Booklet 709. 


North Western 
Expanded Metal 
Company 


970 Old Colony Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
















Infants’ Temperatures 


vary so ofte fre 1 
TS TRELLY sso botice is tauen of serious 


changes until too late. A 


Fever 
Tycos Thermometer |} 


willtell you when your haby needs the doc- 
tor. Must dealers sell Tycos Fever, Bath, 
Candy, Desk. Window, Cabinet, Travel- 
ing, and Maximum and Minimum Ther- 
mometers. 

Go to your dealer first. If he does not 
have TyCOs Fever Thermometers (like il- 
lust: ation) or will not order for you, send 
ushis name and address with $1.50 and 
we will send you one in hard rubber 
ease. Valuable booklet A-2, “Health and 
Comfort.’’ on request 
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You could 


It is lese-majesty, but none the less true, 
to say that they think as much of their 
general as of their Kaiser. They tell you 
proudly that he rode at their head when 
m city of Liége was taken by storm, and 
after seeing him you could never picture 
Yon Emmich “Pal up the rear in a 
motor-car, after the manner that more 
prudent generals use. 


It was at one time reported in this 
country that General von Emmich, desper- 
ate because of the costly delay in the 
winning of Liége and despondent over the 
terrible loss of life among his men, com- 
nitted suicide on the field. This was, it 
appears, like the traditional account of 
Mark Twain’s death, greatly exaggerated. 
The good General “‘stoutly and with 
great good humor”’ denies that he ever 
committed suicide, and is ready to stick 
to this denial in the face of the most cir- 
cumstantial printed newspaper reports. 
Suggested the interviewer: 


“But you know, Excellency, that you 
were reported to have lost something like 
120,000 men before Liége.”’ 

“That’s three times as many as I had,” 
he answered with the ‘‘ winning smile.” 

General von Emmich will talk quite 
freely about anything but himself and 
military matters, but a few odds and ends 
were snapt up. It was interesting to 
learn that he was in Liége only a day and a 
half, then pushed on ahead in the direction 
of Namur with the bulk of his corps, 
leaving only his heavy artillery behind to 
fnish up the remaining forts. He did not 
even know that Zeppelins had taken part 
in the bombardment of these forts until 
he heard about it afterward. Later he 
turned up at Mons and had a hand in beat- 
ing the British or expediting their strategic 
retreat, according to the point of view. 
His subsequent movements and _ present 
whereabouts are interesting, but would 
never pass the German censor. 

“Did you feel proud at being selected 
to lead the way into Belgium, Excellency?” 
linquired. 

“Yes; of course I did,’”’ he replied. 

“Would you like to lead your corps 
into England?” For just an instant what 
looked very much like the light of battle 
was in his eye. 

“| will go anywhere I am ordered to go 
—anywhere,”’ he replied with smiling 
emphasis. 

It was no more than appropriate that, 
following the ‘‘Conqueror of Liége,’”’ the 
next general to be interviewed should be 
the “‘Hero of Maubeuge,’’ General von 
iwehl. In personality and person the 
Hero is the very antithesis of the Con- 
queror. We learn that ‘‘he looks anything 
but a fighter,’’ and is, in appearance, 

A quiet, gentle-looking soul, with kind 
ind a bit tired eyes, soft silvery hair, and a 
Whimsical sense of humor, a gentleman of 
the old school. 

“But you should just see him in the field 
during a fight—he’s a regular whirlwind,” 
one of his staff said. 

He confirmed the fact that Maubeuge 
had fallen on schedule time in ten days, 
ind that he had taken over 40,000 French 
Prisoners, that he had given the French 
‘Mmmandant till 7 p.m. (German time) to 





surrender, and that the appointment was 
kept with great promptness; also that the 
French were a bit chagrined when they 
learned they had been ‘“‘taken in” by a 
single corps. I also learned that he and 
his corps had arrived in time to stop the 
first English corps which had crossed the 
Aisne and was marching on X. 

General von Zwehl praised the English 
troops against whom he had successfully 
fought, and who are now in the north, 
saying: ‘‘The English soldier is a splendid 
fighter, especially on the defensive.” 

Asked if the remark of one of his staff 
that ‘the English can’t attack” was a fact, 
Von Zwehl said: ‘‘I can only speak as far 
as my own experience goes, and that was 
that the English never were able to carry 
through a bayonet-charge with success 
against my troops. They came on bravely 
enough, but when our troops would open 
fire on them at fifty yards and follow it up 
with a counter-attack, the English would 
invariably go over into the defensive, at 
which they are at their best. They are 
particularly experienced in ‘bush warfare,’ 
and display the utmost skill in making the 
most of every bit of cover.” 

Another general with many appreciative 
words for the British fighters was General 
von Wild, who fought against them in many 
engagements at Ypres, before he was pro- 
moted to the Quartermaster- 
General. Still another general, the Bava- 
rian Zoellner, was found to be the Staff's 
great specialist of 
ently he 


post of 


Americana. Appar- 
‘‘knew more about the American 
Army than most Americans,” 
the urgent the campaigns 
upon which he was engaged, he had not 
ceased to take a keen and _ penetrating 
interest in events on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Said he: 


and, despite 
demands of 


‘‘T have been particularly interested in 
the Mexican troubles. To my mind, the 
lesson for America is the need of a larger 
standing army. I was particularly imprest 
by the speed of your mobilization and your 
dispatch in landing your expeditionary 
force at Vera Cruz. I was also especially 
interested in your splendid Texas cavalry 
division. We have nothing like it in the 
German Army, because such a body of men 
could not be developed in a closely settled 
country. You may not know that only a 
short time before being sent to Mexico 
the Texas cavalry had received a brand-new 
drill and exercise instructions, but in spite 
of this they acquitted themselves splen- 
didly, showing the remarkable adaptability 
of your soldiers. 

“In sending your coast artillery as 
infantry regiments to Mexico you an- 
ticipated us in a rather similar use of our 
marine divisions on the coast. The most 
valuable lesson we have learned from you 
is typhoid vaccination. This we owe to the 
American Army. I believe it goes back to 
the fact that your General Wood was a 
medical man before becoming Chief of 
Staff.” 

General Zoellner intimated that the 
whole German Army either had been or 
was being vaccinated against typhoid 
on the American plan. ‘‘And there is 
also a very American flavor about our 
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Wewill Send You Postpaid 
This Book and a Can of 


COHNSON'S PREPARED WAX 


enough for polishing a smai! floor, 
an automobile, a piano or several 
pieces of furniture. 
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volunteer automobile corps--their dash 
and speed. They have learned that from 
you Americans,” he concluded. 

The writer says that he had previously 
formed the suspicion that Germany was 
making war upon what he terms the 

*‘American plan,”’ that is, that they were 
““managing their armies like so many 
subsidiary companies of a big trust,” and 
this notion he found undeniably confirmed 
on his second visit to the offices of the 
General Staff. Old paintings of ‘‘The 
Council of War”’ The head- 
quarters of the modern General Staff reveal 
no solemn circle of anxiety-haunted generals 
poised for sleepless days and nights above 
their maps. Instead: 


are obsolete. 


I found a live lot of army officials, keep- 
ing regular office-hours and taking ample 
time out for meals. The staff was quar- 
tered in a handsome, old municipal build- 
ing, the ground floor devoted to living 
purposes, quite like an exquisite club, the 
business offices up-stairs. 

General von Haenisch took me aloft 
and explained to me how business was 
done. A good telephone - operator, it 
developed, was almost as important as a 
competent general—the telephone central 
the most vital spot of an army. Here were 
three large switchboards with soldiers 
playing telephone-girl, while other soldiers, 
with receivers fastened over their heads, sat 
at desks, busy taking down messages on 
printed ‘‘business” forms. In the next 
room sat the staff officers on duty, waiting 
for the telephone-bell to jingle with latest 
reports from the front. There was no 
Waiting because numbers were ‘‘engaged”’ 
or operators gossiping; you could get 
Berlin or Vienna without once having to 
swear at ‘“‘long distance.’’ General von 
Haenisch had his chief of field-telephone 
and telegraph trot out what looked like a 
huge family tree, but turned out to be a 
most minute chart of the entire telephone 
system of the army. It showed the 
position of every corps and division head- 
quarters, regiment, battalion, and com- 
pany, and all the telephone-lines connect- 
ing them, even to the single trenches and 
batteries. 

General von Haenisch suggested having 
some fun with General von X., commanding 
the army next door on the right, and con- 
nection was made, the acting chief of staff 
for two minutes getting Von X.’s chief of 
staff on the phone and inquiring if there 
was “anything doing.” 

‘*No; everything quiet here,’ 
reassuring answer. 

An art exhibition within sound of the 
guns at the front by the well-known 
Munich artist, Ernest Vollbehr, the 
Kaiser’s own war-painter with the army, 
was another real novelty. The long-haired 
painter, wearing the regulation field gray 
uniform, brought his portfolio of sketches 
into the billiard-hall of the headquarters 
and showed them with sprightly running 
comment: 

‘Here is the library of Brimont. You 
can see most of the books lying on the 
ground. It wasn’t a comfortable place 
to paint, because there were too many 
shells flying around loose. Here is the 
Cathedral of Dinant. Very much im- 
proved esthetically by the shells knocking 
the ugly points of the towers off. Here 
is a pieture of Reims Cathedral looming 


, 


eame the 





through the fog, as seen from the German 
lines. I painted this picture of the battle 
of the Aisne from a captive balloon, 
Here is a picture of the surrender of 
Maubeuge, showing two of the 40,000 
French prisoners. I can usually paint 
better during a battle, because there’s 
nobody looking on over my shoulder to 
distract my attention. I have about 140 
sketches done, in all. His Majesty has 
most of them now, to pick out those he 
wants painted. 

“This sketch of a pretty young French 
woman is ‘Mlle. Nix zu Macken,’ go 
nicknamed by some sixty-odd hungry 
but good-natured Landsturm men quartered 
in a tavern of-a French village, where 
she was the only woman left. Every time 
they made signs indicative of a desire for 
food she would laugh and say in near- 
German, ‘Nix zu macken, (nichts zu 
machen, or ‘nothing doing’), and that’s 
how she got her name.” 

Vollbehr was authority for the following 
Kaiser anecdote: 

“One day, as the Kaiser was motoring 
along a chaussée, he met a herd of swine 
under the guardianship of a_ bearded 
Landsturm man, who drove them rapidly 
to one side to keep them from being 
prematurely slaughtered by the imperial 
auto. As the motor slowed up the Kaiser 
asked him if he was a farmer by pro- 
fession, ‘No; professor of the University 
of Tiibingen,’ came the answer, to the great 
amusement of the overwar lord.” 


MAGNIFICENT, BUT— 
N the opinion of the French, the 
British soldier is magnificent in his cool 
courage and contempt of danger, but, say 
the French leaders quite frankly, the Brit- 
ish officers are stupid—almost unpardon- 
The British officer has yet to 
learn not to expose himself to the enemy 
unnecessarily. 


ably so. 


His code dictates that one’s 
actions on the battle-field should never be 
restricted or modified through any regard 
for the enemy’s fire. The enemy is be- 
neath contempt; he can not hit what he 
aims at; most of all, he can not hit a British 

and yet that is just what he does, 
and according to ‘fairly reliable figures,” 
says the New York Globe, the British Army 
has lost two officers out of every five since 
Such foolhardiness is 
not easily understood by the French. A 


the start of the war. 


Frenchman may risk his life as gallantly as 
any other man, and does so often enough; 
but he is apt to ask for at least a bit of 
If it is to be 
his last affair, he is more than desirous of 
going out witha little éclat,—with just that 
trifling dramatic touch that will make him 


glory to pin upon his shroud. 


remembered with moist eyes by his com- 
rades and their wives and children. But 
to stand up in full sight of the enemy, 
within easy range of picked rifle-shots, for 
no purpose but a leisurely and not very 
important examination of the enemy's 
position, and to keep this up all day until 
finally, of course, the showering bullets 
find their target—no, that is not the 
French way. Nor, for the matter of that, 
is it the British private’s nor the nol- 
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Fill your factory with sunshine. 


More daylight means more dividends. 


Buy your sunshine by the barrel 


Over 3,000 firms have had the ceilings and 
walls of their plants painted with “Barreled Sun- 
light”—firms like Ford Motor Car Co., General 
Electric Co., etc. It gives 19% to 36% more 
daylight; improves sanitary conditions; saves 
money by making repainting less frequent. It 
can be applied over old cold-water paint. 


Rice’s Gloss Mill -White is the original “mill- 
white.” A\ll others are imitations, It is the only 
one which contains no Varnish. Varnish paints 
dry too brittle and are liable to crack and peel. 


Rice's is an Oil paint. Its surface, therefore, 
is elastic, though firm, and withstands ceiling 
vibration. 


Rice’s is made by a process over which we 
have exclusive control, which causes it to remain 





On Concrete Surfaces 


On inside concrete, Rice’s 
Granolith makes the best possi- 
ble primer for a second coat of 
Rice’s Gloss Mill-White—giving a 
tile-like enamel finish at no more 
expense than lead and oil paint. 
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U. $. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


white longer than any other and to prevent it from 
either cracking or peeling. The tremendous 
advantages of this process enable us to make the 
following guarantee. 


GUARANTEE. We guarantee that if Rice’s 
does not remain white longer than any other 
Gloss Paint, applied at the same time and under 
the same conditions, we will give, free, enough 
Rice's to repaint the job with one coat, We 
also guarantee that, properly applied, Rice’s will 
not flake nor scale. You cannot lose under this 
guarantee. 


Write for booklet, ‘“The Yellow Peril,’ and sample 
board. ‘To architects, or anyone interested in construction 
work, we will gladly send ‘“The Rice Method—Paint- 
ing Specifications.” 
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factory in barrels contain- 
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—one coat. 
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How Many Hides 
Has A Cow? 


The Truth 
About Leather 


In a recent defensive circular 
to the auto trade, leather man- 
ufacturers define leather as “the 
skin or hide of an animal, or any 
part of such skin or hide,tanned 
or otherwise prepared for use.”’ 


But since whole hides are too 
thick for upholstery and the 
under fleshy portion must be 
split away from the grain side to 
make it thin enough, why should 
the two or three sheets into 
which the wastage is split, be 
called leather? Although arti- 
ficially coated and embossed to 
look like real grain leather, they 
are weak, spongy, and soon 
crack, peel and rot. 


f, DU PONT y 
ABRIKO! 
MOTOR QUALITY 
For Automobiles 
CRAFTSMAN QUALITY 
For Furniture 

is frankly artificial leather, guaranteed 
superior to coated splits. Its base is 
cotton fabric, twice as strong as the 
fleshy split. It is coated much heavier 
and embossed in the same way. 


America’s largest auto makers adopted it 
for upholstery because it outwears coated 
splits. 

That foremost furniture maker,S. Karpen, 
says: ‘*The cheap split leathers should 
be entirely eliminated in furniture uphol- 
stering.”’ 

Two-thirds of all «‘leather upholstery”’ 
is coated splits. | Demand superior 
Fabrikoid on your car, buggy or furni- 
ture, and Fabrikoid Rayntite tops, 
guaranteed one year against leaking. 
Small Sample Craftsman Quality Free, or a piece 
18 x 25’, postpaid, soc. It is on sale by John 
Wanimaker, Philadelphia; McCreery & Co., Pitts- 
burgh; J. & H. Phillips, Pittsburgh; John Shillito, 
Co., Cincinnati; Stix-Baer-Fuller Co., St. Louis; 
The Palais Royal, Washington, D.C.; Stewart 
& Co., Baltimore, Md.; T. Eaton & Co, Ltd., 
Toronto and Winnipeg; Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., 


621 Broadway, New York, and upholstery dealers 
generally. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Canadian Branch: Toronto, Ontario 
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Com’s way. Of this we have verbal con- 
firmation: 


“If it was me, I’d ’a’ poked just one eye 
out of the mud,” said Private Cox. ‘‘And 
then I’d had another officer down at the 
end of the trench take a look. And then 
another in the middle could have peeped 
at ’em. But, of course, officers ain’t like 
privates. They couldn’t do it that way.” 

The major went first. From time to time 
he would rise out of his clay-mortar bed to 
his full height. Then he would carefully 
examine the German trenches through his 
glasses. He would not grovel through the 
nasty mud to another position for his next 
look out. He would not try to conceal 
himself. By and by the Germans began to 
hail the regular reappearance of his tall 
form by concentrated bursts of rifle-fire. 

“‘So,”’ said Cox quite simply, ‘‘of course 
they got ’im.”’ 

Four other officers of that company re- 
peated the major’s tactics. They must 
have known—every brave man of them— 
that when they rose in the trench they faced 
almost certain death. But each in his turn 
viewed the enemy through his field-glasses 
and called his comments to his juniors. It 
is a tradition in the British Army that the 
enemy is always to be held in contempt. 

The four officers fell, each in his turn, 
face down in that bloody smother of muddy 
water. Then the non-Coms took up the 
watch. They had no particular pride of 
place or race to maintain, so that they con- 
cealed themselves carefully when each took 
his turn to peep over the embankment. 
Not one of them had been hurt when the 
welcome relief finally arrived. 

‘“Then I come back full of rheumatism,”’ 
said Private Cox. ‘I ’ope I never see a 
bloody battle again.” 





WINGED VICTORIES 


66 (*UPPOSING,” says the Toledo Blade, 
‘that five years ago a novelist, re- 
sorting to a not uncommon trick of imi- 
tating the head-line composer, had written: 
“GERMANS ATTEMPT AERIAL RAID ON LON- 
DON; INVADERS DRIVEN EASTWARD 
AFTER DUEL IN SKY’”’ 

The Blade pictures us as squirming deeper 
into our easy chair, with our anticipations 
keen-edged for a tale of imaginative allure. 
We then read on: 

““DASH IN THICK FOG 
BALKED- BY VIGILANCE 
OF ROYAL AIR SCOUTS.” 

But this is almost too much! Remem- 
ber, it is five years ago, when the Wrights’ 
chief miracle of flight was their continued 
existence on earth, and even the volplane 
was unknown. Says The Blade: 

You would have begun at this point to 
feel some strain upon your power to picture 
the impossible. ‘* Royal Air Seouts!’’ The 
fellow is putting it on pretty thick. But 
you would have continued: 


Bomb-dropper Halted When Within 
20 Miles of Metropolis—Defenders 
Ascend, Forts Open Fire and Pur- 
suit Is Given, But Airman Escapes 
in Mist—Recalis the ‘‘ Promised 
Christmas Call.’’ 


*Ugh!’’—you would have exclaimed— 
‘*Another one of these dope-fiends who’s 








found a publisher.” You would have 
dropt the book and lectured your offspring 
for bringing home that sort of stuff from ' 
the public library. 

Yet these head-lines appeared in one 
of the newspapers of December 26, and a 
thousand others like it were: printed 
throughout the country. Five years have 
not merely made the aerial raid the possible 
and the expected thing, but they have 
brought the every-day imagination into 
keeping with it. 

We have not, it is true, come near ap- 
proximating the ‘‘ War in the Air’’ that has 
been the woof of many a fancifully woven 
tale; and yet the aeroplane is gradually 
winning its place in warfare, principally as 
a means of securing information, but not 
infrequently, as in the above-mentioned 
case, as a minor fighting weapon. A cor- 
respondent to the New York Tribune tells 
of a meeting with the chief of a German 
aeroplane squadron, and quotes the flier’s 
account of his own activities and the art 
of winning winged victories. He said: 


We are all eagerly awaiting orders for a 
raid on England. Going to Paris is mere 
chauffeur’s work. The machines of my 
squadron have covered 15,000 miles since 
the war began. The French machines are 
about twenty miles an hour faster than 
ours; but there is no advantage in going 
so fast, for you can’t make good observa- 
tions. At a height of 6,000 feet you are 
quite safe against fire from below. We 
also find the safest thing to do is to circle 
right over a battery. They can’t get at 
you then. 

Fights in the air are regular occurrences 
now. We attack every chance we get, in 
spite of the fact that we have only our 
revolvers against the machine guns, which 
they have mounted on their aeroplanes. 
We find the best defense against their 
machine-gun fire is to get up close to the 
French aeroplane and then dodge and 
twist in sharp dips and curves, spoiling the 
aim of the mounted machine gun and 
giving us an advantage with our revolvers. 

One of the most interesting engagements 
was between a squadron of four of our aero- 
planes armed with revolvers against a big 
and a little Bauerschreck [the German nick- 
name for the armored French aeroplanes 
armed with machine guns]. The fight 
lasted for nearly an hour at an altitude 
ranging from 5,000 to 6,000 feet, the big 
Bauerschreck being finally forced to land, 
while the little one flew off. One of our 
aviators did a fine piece of work recently, 
landing behind the French lines, destroying 
the railway at that point and flying off 
again. The French are magnificent fliers, 
and so are the English, but we Germans 
have the training. Especially in trained 
observers we have a big advantage. 

The same writer heard in various ways 
other stories of air-duels, hazardous flights, 
and heroism of the fliers, of which he re- 
tails some instances. Among other experi- 
ences, he had the privilege of visiting 
field aviation camp, where he was per- 
mitted to inspect the very newest thing in 
German aeroplanes—the large and power- 
ful Aviatik biplane. It is with machines of 
this type, we are informed, and not tlie 
much-heralded Tauben, that most of the 
bomb-dropping raids and flights over 
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This is the Six You Have Wanted, 


at a Surprising New Price 


(HANDLER SIX $1295 


For the New Season 


OW comes the only high-grade six-cylinder motor car of standard size for less than $1300. The 
Chandler! This identical car last summer broke sales records at $1595 and set the standards of the 
light six market. Two years ago, lacking many of its present refinements, it was a sensation at $1785. 








And yet here it is today, the class and standard-maker of the duction, with an overhead expense so small that it astounds 
market, with the price for this season fixed at $1295. other manufacturers, with no old loads to carry and no old 


How can Chandler do it when similar cars still sell from two scores to wipe out, and with our working capital of real money, 
to five hundred dollars higher? we have set this record breaking price. 


The Chandler Company has made money from the day that The Chandler for the new season is identically and positively 
first of the light sixes took the road. The Chandler has pointed the same model the whole country admired so much at $1595. 
the way, every step of the way. And now, with maximum pro- We will continue it throughout the season at the new price. 


At this new price, the pioneer Chandler retains absolutely every feature of construction and quality that has made it the leader 
of all light sixes. You will find all these features on the Chandler, and not on any other six selling for less than $2000. 


Bosch magneto. Cast aluminum motor base extending Genuine hand-buffed leather (not ma- 

a from frame to frame, giving chine-buffed, split or imitation). 

; . rigidity to engine mounting; provid- Luxurious streamline body, with clean 

Gray & Davis electric generator. ing pedestals cast integral for mag- rueiben teas. y 

Enclosed silent chains for driving motor neto, pump and generator; and obvi- 
shafts. ating necessity for dirty, rattly sheet : 

Bosch spark plugs metal drip pan. aneene” Rey 

M ine M a di Imported annular ball-bearings through- Large gasoline tank carried in rear. 
RPS GPR Ene EembenSes types racintae. out. Firestone demountable rims. 


Rayfield carburetor. Oiling system completely containedwith- Motor-driven horn, speedometer and all 
Worm-bevel rear axle. in the motor; no outside piping. the usual incidental equipment. 


Gray & Davis electric starting motor. 


Golde patent one-man top, with Jiffy 


And the Marvelous Chandler Motor Built in Our Own Factory 


Weighs 2985 pounds pletely equipped 

Averages 16 miles or more per gallon of gas- 
oline, 700 miles per gallon of oil, 7000 miles 
per set of tires. Speed 3 to 55 miles per 
hour on high gear. 5 and 7-passenger bodies. 








See the Chandler at Your Dealer’s Now 


We anticipate some skepticism, but the Chandler routed skepticism last year and the year before that, and it will rout any 
skepticism this year. See the car at your dealer’s or write at once for catalog and we will arrange a demonstration for you. 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 802-832 E. 131st St., CLEVELAND, O. 


New York City Office, 1890 Broadway. Cable Address, Chanmotor 
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The National Standard 
of Quality in Brick 
Study these two pictures 


—they tell a big story to 
every prospective builder. 





RESIDENCE OF J. M. KEITH, MISSOULA, MONTANA 
Hy-tex No. 550 Brick Link & Haire, Helena, Mont. 
Roman Size Architects 









——— BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
fnest R. Graham, Architect 
Hy-tex Porcelain Gray Brick Thompson-Starrett Co., Builders 


OWERING above the spire of Old Trinity, New York, you see the new thirty-eight 
story Equitable Building. It occupies the entire Broadway front from Pine to Cedar 
Street, and extends to Nassau Street in the rear. It is the largest office building in the 
world. Its whiteness distinguishes this splendid structure from the dull tones of most office 
buildings. As the architect could not find in the market just the brick he wanted, he com- 
missioned us to make the brick that would be suitable for his color scheme. As a result, we 
furnished on time 2,750,000 especially made Porcelain Grays, which appear in the facing of 
the thirty-two upper stories. Our capacity and reliability of service was such as to meet 
promptly the demands of 500 bricklayers, working daily at the rate of two stories a week. 


Hy-tex Brick 


The residence here shown, situated at 
Missoula, Montana, presents the lines of the 
Western School of Architecture. It is faced 
with Hy-tex Ironspot No. 550, a beautiful 
bronze of medium tone. Note how the Roman 
size of the brick Jends itself to the horizontal 











est bungalows, and from Coast to Coast, Hy- 
tex Brick meets every demand—the demand 
for variety in color-tone and texture and for 
service to the prospective builder of any type 
of architecture any-where. 


Get acquainted with the Hy-tex Standard 


lines of the design. 


The lesson of these two pictures is that 
from the largest office buildings to the small- 


of Service by calling at any of our Exhibit 
Rooms, or by writing for any of the following 
booklets: 


Genuine Economy in Home Building, beautifully illustrated in colors, 10 cents. 

The Hy-tex House of Moderate Cost, a valuable plan book, 50 cents (in stamps). 
Suggestions for Small Hy-tex Homes, a small book of more modest plans, 4 cents. 

Bonds and Mortars in the Wall of Brick, useful for designing patterns in brickwork, 10 cents, 


Write now — please address Dept. D-2 


HYDRAULIC- PRESS BRICK COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND EXHIBIT ROOMS: Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, Davenport, DuBois, Pa., 
Indianapolis,, Kansas City, Minneapolis, New York City, Omaha, Philadelphia, Toledo, Washington 


SOMEWHERE IN THE HY-TEX LINE THERE IS JUST THE BRICK YOU WANT 
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The 


French and Belgian cities have been con- 
ducted. The Taube flies principally in 
American newspaper head-lines, and is little 
seen in Europe to-day. Of the men who 
direct the Aviatik and other German air- 
craft, the writer says: 


I saw one of the German flier heroes in 
a base hospital. To the nurse’s chart over 
his cot were pinned the Iron Cross of the 
second and first class and a bunch of 
flowers, and the surgeon-general coaxed 
him to give the details of the winning of his 
decorations. 

Sergeant Luchs and his observer were re- 
turning from an aerial reconnaissance when 
they were overtaken and attacked by a 
fast French aeroplane. The effectiveness of 
the French machine gun-fire was later 
shown by seventy holes in the wings of the 
German aeroplane. For forty-five minutes 
the battle in the air lasted—6,000 feet up— 
revolver against machine gun, ending only 
when Luchs was shot through the lungs and 
liver. He was able to guide his machine 
safely to the ground within the German 
lines before he lost consciousness. But one 
of his revolver bullets had gone home, 
probably puncturing the gasoline tank, for 
the French aeroplane was also seen making 
a foreed landing. 

General von Heeringen, commander-in- 
chief of the Nth Army, told me a similar 
story about two officers who fought with 
revolver against machine gun until their 
motor and tank were shot to pieces, forcing 
them to glide toearth. The General said he 
had learned about their bravery only by 
accident, as they had reported only the re- 
sults of their reconnaissance. 

That the German aviators are at a disad- 
vantage in fighting against the Allies’ aero- 
planes, armed with machine guns, was 
freely admitted by General von Heeringen, 
who said significantly that that would be 
attended to in the near future. 

“French aeroplanes have paid me a 
number of visits,’’ the commanding general 
said with a laugh. ‘‘Our aviation camp 
seems to be an attraction for them. We 
have shot down six of them in the last few 
weeks, Our gunners are really only just 
beginning to get the hang of it with prac- 
tise. The trouble in peace-time was always 
to find some sort of a target to train our 
gunners in the use of the new motor-gun. 
We couldn’t very well ask one of our own 
aviators to go up and let himself be shot 
at. But now the French are affording 
us just the moving target we have been 
looking for, and our shooting is improving 
splendidly.”’ 


To these stories may be added the com- 
ment of the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
upon the log, or “flying diary,’’ of the 
French biplane M. F. 123, whose career of 
four months in the war displays a remark- 
able record of hard service and narrow es- 
capes from destruction. The log was kept 
by the pilot, and shows that— 


During August, the plane was in the air 
58 hours and 5 minutes. Its aetive service 
for September covered 53 hours 13 minutes, 
and for October 50 hours and 45 minutes. 
Its war flights covered in all 186 hours and 
25 minutes, the distance traveled being 
approximately 11,000 miles. 

Its ‘“‘wounds” include ‘‘180 shot-holes 
through the wings and the marks of 60 
shell-bursts.”” Bullets broke 25 stay-wires, 
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two propellers, cut two different controls 
and pierced the machine’s hood in seven 
different places. A shrapnel ball on one 
occasion grazed the pilot’s back, and on 
another a bullet struck the writing-tablet 
of the military observer who accompanied 
him. The injuries which forced it into 
‘**hospital’’ near Paris were received during 
an attack upon a captive German balloon. 
The plane had maneuvered to a_ position 
directly over the balloon, and the observer 
was about to drop a bomb when a well- 
directed shower of shrapnel resulted in its 
partial disablement. Foreed to descend, 
the pilot succeeded in making a landing 
within the French lines. It was found that 
the machine had been struck in forty-seven 
places, a hole ‘‘as big as a fist’’ being dis- 
covered in the propeller. 

If the flying diary of M. F. 123 records a 
typical experience, the military value of 
the plane is demonstrated by its figures of 
flight. To have covered 11,000 miles in 
three months, on scouting, signaling, and 
dispatch-bearing, how many cavalrymen or 
motor-cyclemen would have been required. 
In addition, the aerial scout, venturing far 
within the enemy’s lines, was able to 
gather information which could net be se- 
cured by land reconnaissance. Unless 
M. F. 123 was singularly lucky the war- 
plane is a less fragile machine than most of 
us have supposed. For it kept the air more 
than ninety days, in spite of numerous 
‘‘wounds.”’ These machines are lightly 
armored, which probably explains why, tho 
so frequently hit by rifle and shrapnel bul- 
lets, M. F. 123 avoided disablement for so 
long. 


A SPECIALIST IN * DOWN-AND.- 
OUTING” 


\ 7 E HAVE come to know a certain part 
' of our people so long by the cold 
word ‘‘ Unemployed”’ that we do not know 
them at all. So, at least, contends the New 
York Call, which notes that we seem to re- 
gard the unemployed as an alien and some- 
what dangerous race. We refer to them as 
we might to an epidemic, the Mexican situ- 
ation, or militarism, whereas, The Call 
points out with some asperity, the only 
difference between a member of the em- 
ployed, such as we are, and a member of 
the unemployed, is a steady job. Let, for 
example, the average New Yorker lose his 
position, and he becomes without formality 
and instantly a member of that army into 
whose problems the Gary Committee has 
been appointed to inquire. Similar to the 
Call’s view of the unemployed situation is 
that of Jeff Davis, of the International Itin- 
erant Workers’ Union. He, too, finds harm 
in the label that society pins on a man who 
is out of work. Not less earnestly does he 
criticize the conditions that thrust the un- 
employed ever further down in public esti- 
mation with every sueceeding day of idle- 
ness. He visited New York to meet the 
Gary Committee on Employment, and there 
an Evening Post reporter interviewed him: 

**T look like a different feller to-day, don’t 
I?” remarked Jeff, recalling in this way 
that he had been interviewed before when 
he: was unshaven and not at all elean. 
“T’ve got a regular ‘flop’ now-~a little hall 
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SEEDS & BULBS 


Our 1915 S prin > 
Catalog is f7 Pall 
of real Garden 


hel p © ® 2 


E prepare our seed 

catalogue each 

year with the sin- 
gle thought of making it of 
service to you in the selec- 
tion of the right flowers and 
vegetables for your garden 
and in their planting and 
care. 


We have been helping our 
customers to make success- 
ful gardens for more than 
a hundred years. We have 
learned a good deal about 
it, as you will see from the 
book. 


It will be sent free to any- 
one who has a garden or 
wants one. 


Drop us a postal today; 
Your copy is now wait- 
ing for you. 

J. M. Thorburn & Co. 


53H Barclay St. through to 54 Park Place 
New York 





Just to look through its pages wil 
make you long for spring to come. 
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Six Superb 
Spencers 
For 25¢ “ill mail 


one regular 

10-cent packet (40 to 50 seeds) 

each of BURPEE’S DAINTY, a 

= beautiful picotee pink-edged 

Spencer; BURPEE’S KING EDWARD, 

= deep carmine scarlet; BURPEE'S IRISH 

BELLE or DREAM, rich lilac flushed with 

pink; Mrs. CUTHBERTSON, an exquisite 

pink; Mrs. HUGH Dickson, rich apricot 

on cream ground; also one large packet (90 to 100 

seeds) of the BURPEE BLEND OF SUPERB SPEN- 

CERS FOR 1915, the finest mixture of Spencers or 

Orchid-Flowcred Sweet Peas ever offered. The Bur- 

pee leafleton Sweet Pea Culture with each collection 

Burpee’s Annual 

Known as the leading American seed catalog —this 

bright book of 182 pages for 1915 is better than ever. 

It is mailed free. Write for it today and kindly name 
Literary Digest. 


W ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
TIMI 




















FREE to Garden Lovers 
Wagner's Beautiful Catalog 


This handsome book will give you invaluable help 


in your home planting, whether yours is a large 
estate or a modest suburban lot. Tells how to se- 
lect and how to plant for quickest results and 
most artistic effects with Wagner Hardy Flowe 
Roses, Trees and Shrubs. Places the services o 
the Wagner Park Landscape Department at your 
disposal without cost, Write today for Catalog 45 


Wagner Park Nurseries, Box 818, Sidney, O. 
& 






































Everything 
worth growing in 


FLOWERS 


Everything worth growing in 


VEGETABLES. 


Cultural instructions for planting and 
growing will make gardening easy even 
for the amateur. 

Over 1,000 photographic illustrations, 8 
color and duotone plates, 272 pages. 


Mailed free if you mention this publication. 





Dreer’s 
Orchid-Flowered 
Sweet Peas 


with immense wavy 
flowers in sprays of 3 
and 4 blossoms each. 
Our mixture contains 
a full range of colors. 
10c per pkt.—20c per 
oz.—6oc per 14 Ib. 
Garden Book free 
with each order. 














Henry A. Dreer 
714-716 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The 
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bedroom. Been workin’ as laundryman. 
When, I got in town first I just carried a 
banner an’ slept in a coal wagon or a hall. 
But I’m president of the International 
Workers’ Union, an’ I put in all the time 
I’ve got to pushing the Hétel de Gink idea. 

‘“‘T didn’t go to the Municipal Lodging 
House because a man gets spotted there 
an’ he goes to the Island as a ‘vag.’ Com- 
missioner Kingsbury is opposed to Hétel de 
Gink, because he thinks the fellers ought to 
go to the lodging-house. After I talked 
with him, he’s extended the time a man 
can sleep there to seven nights or nine 
nights, but there are lots of nights left in a 
month without a job. 

‘“My plan is to get the old, unused 
school buildin’ at Grand and Elm Streets. 
The unemployed could sleep there, keep it 
clean, cook their food, and have soap and 
water and a shoe-brush. Look at me. 
Ain’t I different from what I was last week 
—an’ got the same clothes on. Just some 
good hot water and soap and a shoe-brush 
—and this fence [clean collar] around my 
neck. I couldn’t look like this comin’ out 
of the Municipal Lodging House. I don’t 
criticize that, I don’t criticize nobody, ex- 
cept the: freak-idea crusaders, who say 
don’t throw stones at windows—just lean 
up against them and perhaps they’ll break. 

‘*That’s the way the trouble-makers talk. 
It was my arguments given on the cold 
nights last week to fellers on the bread- 
lines— Now, don’t go near Union Square 
on New Year's, will you, Bo’—that’s what 
I said—that kept the down-an’-outers away 
from the anarchists’ I. W. W. demonstra- 
tion. I tol’ em, let’s help ourselves; if the 
publie will give us the chanst, we'll show 
‘em. Us ‘boes only wants an even break. 

** They calls me King of the Hoboes. Well, 
they calls some fellers King of the Wheat 
Pit, or King of the Five and Ten Cent 
Stores, an’ there’s the Pickle King. I didn’t 
eall myself King of the Hoboes, but it 
sticks because it reads well in the ‘ papes.’”’ 


At least, Jeff assures the interviewer, he 
does not lack experience in the career of a 
hobo. He figures the number of his arrests 
roundly at 150; and never were they for 
more than the crime of being caught pen- 
niless. Usually he was sent to jail, to live 
there, among men who had really menaced 
the community by their acts, but whose 
punishment was only slightly greater than 
his. That the cynical philosophy these men 
propounded to him did not affect his deter- 
mination to continue an honest and un- 
offending hobo is greatly to his credit. In 
his own words: 

‘*Time and again I’d meet some gink doin’ 
time, and he’d say to me, ‘ Well, I hit a guy 
over the head and got $200, and the mon- 
ey’s salted where I can get it when I’m out,’ 
or ‘I did poreh-climbing seven times be- 
fore I was collared, and I’m here and you’re 
here—and you did nothin’. Next time get 
a run for your money. You won’t be any 
worse off.’ 

‘*That’s the talk a man gets in jail. That’s 
why I’m for the repeal of the vagraney laws. 
Henry Bruére, City Chamberlain, is, too. 
The vagraney laws always push a man on 
until he’s got no place but to jump in the 
ocean. You go into ‘Cincy’ (Cincinnati) 
or to ‘Philly’ an’ the cops say, ‘How'd 
you get in?’ An’ you say, ‘Beat it in.’ 
‘Beat it out,’ they say, and it’s the same 
at the Municipal Lodging House in this 





burgh. But I ain’t criticizing that. It’s 
good in its way, even if a feller comes out 
with his clothes all wrinkled after the disip. 
feeting process. 

‘Every Bowery lodging-house is chock- 
full these nights. At Beefsteak John’s, at 295, 
and at Busy Jack’s, near Rivington, a man 
ean sit in a chair till about four in the morn- 
ing if he buys a cup of coffee for a nickel, 
The ten and fifteen cent flops is jammed, 
Bruére’s been down to Busy Jack’s to see a 
committee of us unemployed that I got to- 
gether. I thought we’d have a more real 
talk than if we went to the City Hall or the 
Municipal Building to see him. 

“This is a real organization I’m president 
of. We have sent home a lot of kids what 
wanted to be hoboes, an’ we sent home 
more than 200 missing men. We are hoboes 
and a hobo is a man that will work. He 
won’t work as a strike-breaker or in a 
sweatshop, but he’ll work at the right kind 
of work. We've got Congressmen and 
Mayors in our organization—men who've 
been hoboes. Then there are tramps who 
won’t work an’ laugh at us for workin’ and 
eall us gay cats. Those fellers is just 
‘yeggs,’ that’s all. Then there’s ‘bums,’ 
tramps too old to be ‘yeggs’—too old to 
steal—they just beg. 

“it 16 hard for a man to be out 
of a job just now. But a man gets along, 
and we’ve got some organization to help us, 
with some poor human tripe for leaders 
like me. But God help the women hoboes. 
No one speaks for them. Not old hags, but 
some pretty young girls, no jobs, no homes, 
so thin you can see through ’em. They've 
got no organization, and they can’t sleep in 
a wagon in a vacant lot or take a nickel flop 
out of the cold for a couple of hours’ sleep.” 








The sequel to this interview came about 
ten days later, when all the New York 
newspapers announced in modest head-lines 
that the far-famed Hétel de Gink was at 
last open. We are told that many idle men 
swarmed into the building at once. Of the 
ceremonial opening, The American says: 


The roof leaks, the floors are piled deep 
with rubbish, there are many broken win- 
dows, and the plumbing has been taken 
away by vandals. Moreover, the cham- 
pagne failed to arrive. But the opening 
yesterday of the hoboes’ Hétel de Gink, at 
Center and Worth Streets, was an affair of 
enthusiasm. 

It was also an affair of significance in the 
city-wide awakening to the necessity of 
solving the problem of the unemployed. 

Manager Jeff Davis all day directed 
forty volunteer hoboes in the work of clean- 
ing the Augean edifice. A man stopt his 
automobile at the door and ealled to Jeff 
that he was going to bring the champagne 
for the final celebration. But, altho the 
men were spurred to greater effort, the 
trouble was that the man, the motor, and 
refreshment failed to return. 

Flushed with the success of his Seattle 
establishment, Davis visited Comptroller 
Prendergast, and for $1 got a tentative 
lease on a five-story loft building, unten- 
antable in its present state. 

No sooner had Jeff turned the key in the 
lock than the serious work of organizing 
the new hostelry began. Leo Lippoe, 
otherwise “Six Finger Fat,” was elected 
Chief of Police, and Harry Kenney, the 
‘Frisco Bear,” Judge. The Hon. Frank I. 
Cohen, of the Royal Humane Society, for- 
merly Commissioner of Public Works in 
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The Ro ofing 


Here is a shingle with none of the 


The Literary Digest 


th 


“outs” 


of other roofs—such as the costliness of tile or 
slate, the fire danger of wood, the rusting and 


unsightliness of steel or tin. 

Although used chiefly on residences, 
economy and long wear of Neponset Shingles 
suit them to any pitched roof buildings. - 





Make a list of the 
qualities you want 
in your roof-cover- 
ing and compare 
your list with the 
following. 


Looks 


Neponset Shingles are 
soft gray, or they may be 
painted dark green or dull 
red if a colored roof is de- 
sired — affording pleasant 
contrasts or harmonies in 
any color scheme. 

Being tapered (thick at 
one end) they escape the 
monotonous flatness of 
slate. The only roof that 
excels Neponset Shingles 
in appearance is tile. 


Nepose] 


aU TS er 





actual use. 


the 


is of ¢ 


PATENTED 


Fire Protection 


Most conflagrations 
spread from roof to roof. 
Sparks and blazing embers 
die, harmless, on Neponset 
Shingles. There are count- 
less instances where this 
material has saved houses 
from destruction by fire. 


Cost 

Neponset Shingles fit 
the average man’s pocket- 
book. All laid, they cost 
about the same as good 
wooden shingles, all laid. 
They do not require the 
heavy rafter construction 
necessitated by the use of 
tile or slate. They are the 
most economical] roof con- 
sidering first cost, expense 
of laying and service. 


There are many thousand dealers handling our products. 
write us, and we will either tell you where you can see a Neponset Shingle roof or 
will send you reproductions of photographs showing exactly how they look in 
Free book, ‘‘Repairing and Building,’ 


New York 


Chicago 


for February 6, 1915 


evelopment 


Century 


Double width cuts cost of 
laying 12. The only “built- 
” shingle—the butt end 


reble thickness. 


NEPONSET 
SHINGLES 





Wear 


Neponset Shingles are 
tapered —one thickness of 
weatherproof material at 
the thin end, three thick- 
nesses at the butt end. 
When laid they interpose 
seven thicknesses between 
roof-board and weather. 


The famous 


Paroid 
Roofing 


is made of the same ma- 
terials, in single thickness; 
and many of the very first 
Paroid roofs are giving 
good service after sixteen 


years of wear. 


If you do not know one, 


describes Neponset Shingles. 


BIRD'& SON, 150 Neponset Street, East Walpole, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1795 


Washington 


Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 
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Neponset Wall Board is a sub- 
stitute for lath, plaster and wall- 
paper. It makes 
terior walls or wainscoting. It 
comesalready decorated in Cream, 
Burnt Leather or Oak—is water- 
proofed and needs no painting. 
Neponset PAROID Roofing has 
long been standard for farm, 
factory and railroad buildings. 


handsome in- 


Neponset PROSLATE is the 
colored ready roofing for bunga- 
Other roofings for other 
Neponset Waterproof 
Building Papers to keepout drafts 
and dampness; and Neponset Floor 
Covering, a waterproof, 
proof improvement over printed 
linoleum. 


Send for Book— 
No Charges 


Our products are fully described 
in this book— ‘Repairing and 
Building.”” It is a useful book 
and gives good advice on many 
questions that come up to the 
man planning to build or to make 
repairs. 


lows, etc. 
conditions. 


decay- 








San Francisco 


Clip Coupon Today 








BIRD & SON, 150 Neponset St., 
East Walpole, Mass. 

Please send ‘Repairing and Building.” 

I am building a 


Iam repairing a 


































against Gypsy, Brown-tail and Tussock 
Caterpillars, Canker Worms, Climbing 
Cut Worms and Ants. 
against any crawling insects attacking 
fruit, shade or ornamental trees. 


Easily applied with wooden paddle. One pound 
makes about 10 lineal feet of band. One applica- 
tion stays sticky 3 months and longer—outlasting 
10 to 20 times any other substance. 
effective rain or shine. Won’t soften—won’t run 
or melt, yet always elastic, expanding with 
growth of tree. 
and use, Will not injure trees. 


‘wo minutes 
saves cach tree 


Use Tree Tanglefoot 


For Tree Surgery 
Tree Tanglefoot is superior to anything on 
the market—it is the best application after 
Pruning or trimming. It will water-proof the 
crotch of a tree or a cavity or wound in a tree, 
when nothing else will do it. 


Sold by All First-Class Seed Dealers 
1-Ib. cans 30c; 3-Ib. cans 85c; 10-Ib. cans $2.65; 
20-Ib. cans $4.80, and 25-lb. wooden pails $5.95. 
Write today for illustratec booklet on Leaf- 
eating Insects. Mailed free. 


THE 0.& W.THUM COMPANY 


111 Straight Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Manufacturers of Tanglefoot Fly 
Paper and Tree Tanglefoot (3 


It is also effective 


Band Trees About Two Weeks 
Before Insects Appear and 
Get Best Results 


Remains 


No mixing, simply open can 

























Complete in 40 Vols. as Follows: Postage 8c extra. In Leather 
All's Well That Ends Well Julius Caesar Poems The complete set 
Antony and Cleopatra King John Richard IT ? , 26 i 
As You Like It King Lear Richard LI of 40 Vv olu mes, _ per vol. 
Comedy of Errors ue of Shakespeare Romeo and Juliet leather $24.00; in or agg 
Coriolanus Love's Labor's Lost Sonnets " 
Cymbeline Macbeth Taming of the Shrew cloth $12.00. Car- 





Hamlet 
Henry IV, Part I 


Henry IV, Part II Merry Wives of Windsor Titus Andronicus Atall bookstores, or 
nry V Midsummer Night's Dream Troilus and Cressida 

Henry VI, Part I Much Ado About Nothing Twelfth Night Funk & Wagnalls 

Henry VI, Part IT Othello Two Gentlemen of Verona Cc 

Henry VI. Part Ill Pericles Winter's Tale ompany 


Henry VIII 


THE ALDUS SHAKESPEARE 








Incloth } Lhe Only Small-Volume, Large-Type Shakespeare—Sold Sepa- 
rately or in Sets. Handy-sized, usable, readable books. Bound 
30c 
in’ beautiful, rich, red, flexible full leather, with gold stamping, 
per vol. ° ° ; 
Postage &e | gilt tops, silk book-mark ribbons, etc., 60c per volume. In sub- 
e stantial cloth 30c per volume. 














1915 








Measure for Measure 
Merchant of Venice 


empest 


iage extra. 
Timon of Athens ee 





354-860 Foarth Ave..NewYork 
STATS 







































—— Be first to enter this new big paying business in your 

town. Open your pockets. Let the dollars pourin. Act 
uick. Every auto sold means more tires to mend. Auto- 
mobile business is growing fast—enormous field for tire repairing. 
Punctures and blowouts are common. Tires need retreading and 
vulcanizing. Something going wrong all the time. Thousands forced 
to buy new tires because they can’t get old ones fixed. Think of the old 
bicycle days—repair shops on every corner—all making money—busy day 
and night. Autos make same proposition over again—only ten times 
bigger and better. Users of Haywood Tire Repair 
Plants are making big money. Johnson, Tex., 
writes: “I made as high as $18 profit in a day.” 
Another man wao bought a plant in September, 
writes he has 


Cleared Over $3000.00. 


That’s going some! Operate a plant as side line in 
connection with auto business—garage or as an inde- 
ndent business. Find neighborhood where there’s a 
unch of autos—get all the steady business besides 
trarsient work. Experience unnecessary. You learn 
quick. Simply follow directions—practice a fow days ona 
couple of old tires and you’ll be ready to ecin money. 
Business comes fast and easy. Send today fcr catalog. 
See the wonderful possibilities in this marvelous field. 
Learn of the enormous money-making opportunities in 
this fascinating new business. 


HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT CO. 667 N. Capitol Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Glasgow, Seotland, staked the crowd of 
forty men to a meal at a two-cent coffee- 
house. 

The only jarring event of the first day 
was the forcible ejection of an I. W. W., 
who advised Jeff to discard the name Hobo, 

“We don’t want any I. W. W.’s in here,” 
said Davis, and the Jungle Police threw the 
intruder out. 


WHY COOKS WEAR IRON CROSSES 


66 HERE isn’t anything heroic about 

cooks,’’ writes Herbert Corey to the 
New York Globe, ‘“‘and when things go 
wrong one either apprehends a cook as 
chasing a waiter with a bread-knife or giy- 
ing way to tears.’”’ Yet the German Army 
contains many a cook whose expansive 
apron is decorated with the Iron (ross. 
‘*And the Iron Cross,’’ Mr. Corey reminds 
us, “‘is conferred for one thing only—for 


100 per cent. courage.’’ We read: 


‘*They’ve earned it,” said the man who 
had seen them. ‘‘They are the bravest 
men in the Kaiser’s four millions. I’ve seen 
generals salute greasy, paunchy, sour- 


looking army cooks.” 

The cook’s job is to feed the men of his 
company. Each German company is fol- 
lowed, or preceded, by a field-kitchen on 
wheels. Sometimes the fires are kept going 
while the device trundles along. The cook 
stands on the foot-board and thumps his 
bread. He is always the first man up in 
the morning and the last to sleep at night. 
The Teuton believes in plenty of food—of 
a sort. A well-fed soldier will fight. A 
hungry one may not. 

‘‘When the company gets into camp at 
night,”’ said the man who knows, ‘‘ the cook 
is there before it, swearing at his fires and 
the second cook, and turning out quantities 
of a depressing-looking veal stew, which is, 
nevertheless, very good to eat.” 

When that company goes into the 
trenches the cook stays behind. There is 
no place for a field-kitchen in a four-foot 
trench. But these men in the trench must 
be fed. The Teuton insists that all soldiers 
must be fed—but especially the men in the 
trench. The others may go hungry, but 
these must have tight belts. Upon their 
staying power may depend the safety of an 
army. 

So, as the company can not go to the 
cook, the cook goes to the company. When 
meal-hour comes he puts a yoke on his 
shoulders and a cook’s cap on his head and. 
warning the second cook as to what will 
happen if he lets the fires go out, puts a 
bucketful of hot veal stew on either end of 
the yoke and goes to his men. Maybe the 
trench is under fire. No matter. His men 
are in that trench amd must he fed. 

Sometimes the second cook gets his step 
right here. Sometimes the apprentice cook 
——the dish-washer—is summoned to pick up 
the cook’s yoke and refill the spilled buckets 
and tramp steadily forward to the line. 
Sometimes the supply of assistant cooks, 
even, runs short. But the men in the 
trenches always get their food. 

‘*That’s why so many cooks in the Ger- 
man Army have Iron Crosses dangling from 
their breasts,” said the man who knows. 
‘““No braver men ever lived. The man i 
the trench can duck his head and light his 
pipe and be relatively safe. No fat cook 
yoked to two buckets of veal stew ever can 
be safe as he marches down the trench 
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rowd of under fire. But. he always marches. His 
t coffee- men are always fed, and fed on time. The reat 


hero of the German campaign is the fat | ! 
Oe te SAVE YOUR EYES! 

W. W., “The man who knows” really does 

le Hobo. knew. He has been along the German line, Your eyes are your most valuable possession, upon 
mn here,” under protection of a headquarters pass. | them your whole happiness and success depends. 
hrew the | Here is the very lamp you have been wishing for to 
CONCENTRATE light where you want light, to 
prevent eye-strain, and to preserve your sight. 














THE GERMANS’ INVISIBLE HOWITZERS 


— ‘ ERMANY deserves distinction for the | The “W ALL ACE’ acter LAMP 


ic about creation of many novelties in war- 


Y tothe §@ fare. most of which are eminently practi- STANDS, HANGS, CLAMPS or STICKS 









































ings go eable and effective. She has attained even” ° 
eee an ace and at any angle you put it 
cook as to the triumph of being able to‘eseape the Y P — Ly g y P — 
» or giv- (observation of scouting aeroplanes. The And when not in use it folds into a top-like _ 
ie ; ; you can carry in your grip when traveling anc 
nh Army Vi c Lines Ss 3 >) 3 _ Sag “4s 
iy Ne York r nes print ‘ a letter from the always obtain good light wherever you go. 
<pansive @ front, in which the writer describes how Pri ss 
Crose i E ; rice $©) by Parcel Post, prepaid, direct from us. 
1 Cross. (@ thoroughly one battery commander suc- Model B : 
ee: : i } = i Mode And from leading stores and agents everywhere 
reminds : ceeded in keeping his huge Austrian 25c extra for Satin Brass finish, with Push-Button Socket. 
nly—for | howitzers hidden. About these guns was The handiest lamp in the world, because concealed in the 
WV awhole encampment of Germans, and yet base of lamp and out of your way when not in use is any sing standing ready to be 
: ; automatic clamp for attaching lamp to any part of a desk, tilted to any angle. 
1an who &§ the French planes scouting only a few chair, bed-rod, dressing-table, etc.;—an “iron grip’ rubber suction cup 
x P ; ae for fastening lamp to mirror, window pane, or any non-porous surface; 
bravest — hundred feet above them had passed them —and a epring for hanging iamp to wall. ‘Ten feet of extension cord 
ve seer a by ashe Swine : avai The with patent plug connects with any electric fixture. You can place 
. : by unseen time and time again. The lamp ANYWHERE and it will stay wherever you put it,in any position 
» SoUur- EG writer deseribes the situation: desired, and CONCENTRATE its light exactly where you want light- 
whether you are reading, writing, working or doing anything requir- 
bes ; ; | ing a strong light—always keeping your eyes in the shadow, resting 
n ol his The guns stood beneath a screen of | and saving them from strain. amp is handsomely and durably made 
y is fol- @@ thickly branching trees, the muzzles point- | of high-grade brass, beautifully nickeled —an ornament anywhere. : 
chen on ing toward round openings in this leafy 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL Folded when not in use 
pt going roof. The gun-carriages were screened | We want you to try this lamp—once used you'll never be without it. or for traveling. 
‘he eook with branches. The shelter tents of the Write yom samme on slip of paper, pin a $2, bill, your personal check, or 
es : ; TE “ AR a money order toit and mail to us anda “WALLACE” will be sent you 
mps his men and the house for the ammunition by parcel post, prepaid. Use it ten days and if not entirely satisfied, 
nup in &@ had also been covered with green, and return it ap we Sa promptly return, your money. Saving your 
° ee -esig p 7 , 3 $2, 7 ’ 7 >t it. 
t night. around the position a hedge of boughs kept eyesight is worth twenty times $8. Write now before you forg: 
ood—of off the prying eyes of possible French spies The Wallace Novelty Co., Inc. 
ght. A wandering through the woods. Patentees and Sole Mfrs. 
; It was the noon pause, but the lieu- z Suite R—22 East 41st St., New York 
‘amp at & tenant in charge of the guns, anxious to leh. 4 
he cook show them off to advantage, volunteered A va Big Opportunity 
ires and to telephone the battery commander, in cmpaat for Agents _ For Toilet Uses. 
antities %% his observation post, four miles nearer the nO 2er meee Must be hustlers with Floods figure with light. 
rhich is, | enemy, for permission to fire a shot or two ee selling experience, and 
" P z = “ || enough capital to carry 
against a village in which French troops were : aia stock required. 
ito the gathering for the attack. This battery had ‘a Write for proposition 
There is § just finished with Les Paroches, a French . 2  Recenall echoes 
»ur-foot barrier fort across the Meuse, and was For Reading in Bed. 
*h must now devoting its attention to such minor ~ Lamp clamped to bed-rod. 
soldiers tasks. Only forts really counted, said l 
n in the the lieutenant, recalling Fort Manon- 
ry, but villers, near Lunéville, the strongest French - , : 
yn. their barrier fort, which was the battery’s first ; ; uae Perfect Shaving Lamp. | 
ly of an “bag” of the war. Its capture, thanks to “3 : ' ; ; Stuth to shiver by Suction cup, 
his guns, had cost the German Army only 
to the @ three lives, those of three pioneers acci- 
When ntallv kille , i aj , 
+ dentally killed by the fire of their own men. THE FAMIL Shoe Stretcher 
on his Now Les Paroches was a heap of crumbled An For Men and Women 
ad and, earth and stone. In default of forts the q one td con her datty grades at 
: 7] Saline 4 : phon ” ws or ing shoes. Corns, bunions, callouses 
lat will guns were used against any i orthy target vy stop hurting and disappear if you remove the pressure 7 
puts a —aA “worthy tar et’’ b in defined as a | which isthe cause of all foot trouble. The improved 560 leading Boat Builders have joined the Gray Motor 
. a : 8 7 eing : Z Family Shoe Stretcher isa scientific device Company in issuing a catalog owing the specialty of 
-end of minimum of fifty infantrymen. (look at the picture) which by simple adjustment dis- each. It tolle where ou ns buy any kind of aboat from 
‘be the . LF ends the shoe wherever necessary—produces perfect | @ $125 complete fishing launch to a $2500 mahogany 
y be At this moment the orderly reported that Zax ease and comfort and makes yourshoeswear | finished express launc uipped. with self-starting 
lis men 2 . ZA wer. Endorsed by doctors and chiropodists. | 6-cy].,4-cycle Gray motor. rite for this big catalog 
s the battery commander authorized two tZ Write TO-DAY for free booklet, giving full today, free, Also ry avtne Engine Cn morge 
d. shots against the village in question. At ge tstrnatvn with list of bet Gas ic het | Otsu ee 
his step command the gun erew sprang to their ‘GRAY MOTOR CO., 262 Gray Motor Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
ce cook posts about the mortar, which was already 
pick up adjusted for its target, a little less than six 
buckets 4 miles away, the gun-muzzle pointing sky- 
re line. | ward at an angle of about 60 degrees. As 
cooks, the gun was fired the projectile could be ’ i, b f 
in the 7 seen and followed in its course for several Z re rey | VoFFIClAL RULES 
hundred feet. The report was not ex- ” g All pt 
he Ger- @ cessively loud. { |: | CARD GAMES 
ig from Before the report died away the crew SET Cup to-date mame 
knows. were busy as bees about the gun. One 4 For Social Play ; 4 F 4 General Play S 
‘ j ° ° ° N Y] ss OC; re to the cycle Oards offerevery qual- § 
— man, with the hand-elevating gear, rapidly soul setter teok tan caine oan ity the general player wants, Re- 
ght his , . ats i linen are to the luncheon. commen yexpertsand clubs. 
: pli « cranked the barrel down to a level position N Az Cushion Fingh Club ladexes , Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 


ready for loading . A second threw open Fi VASO NONE MUSE NP 
ver can the breech and extracted the brass car- N 5°) THE U.S. PLAYING 
tre neh tridge-case carefully wiping it out before de- As ENN SCONES SST NN NSW SINS NOSE ENTS 
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If you have a Few Feet of Garden you will be 
interested in this Special Introductory Offer of 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


For One Dollar we will mail, post- 
paid, Three Plants of our Famous 


New Hybrid Giant Flowering 
Marshmal'ow _ 


This wonderful new hardy 
flowering plant is the most 
attractive of all existing 
plants. The flowers vary in 
color from white and light 
pink to the richest crimson 
and measure from eight to 
twelve inches in diameter. 
They grow from five to eight 
feet tall. 

When planted in an ordi- 
nary garden soil and given 
some moisture, it will grow 
everywhere, blooming from 
July until late autumn. . 

ROSE PLANTS. —\We grow thousands in hundreds of 
varieties, also hardy, old-fashioned plants, trees, shrubs, 
Rhododendrons and many other < eampmesaiai plants to 
make grounds and gardens beautifu 

All are described in our Giuecrosss General Cata- 
log 11, mailed to interested parties. 


We plan and plant grounds and gardens 
everywhere. 
Nurserymen and Florists, Rutherford, N. J. 
























“How toGrow Roses” »@. 
—a book every rose- qe 
lover should have. 10 
chapters telling about ~ 
soils, planting, growing, 
pruning, etc. Not a catalog. 
Price 10c postpaid includes 25c 
coupon good on first$1 order. Our 
1915 Rose Guide, ofiering nearly 
400varieties—the cream of the world’s 
best roses, FREE. Send for it éoday. 


coche CONARD 4 Jones Co., 
ee Bx 80, West Grove. Pa. 


VICK’S ..cn1 GUIDE 


For 66 years the leading authority 
Now on Vegetable, Flower and Farm For 


Ready ; = Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. Y ou need 1915 


Send for free copy—today 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 
12 Stone Street The Flower City 


INGEF, RoseS 


Art Rose Poster 
STAMPS 
sent free with 



























are always grown on their own roots. 64 years’ 
experience, Satisfaction ona safe arrivals 
anteed. “Dingee Guide to Rose Sult Iture” 
is the most reliable book on roses ever printed. De- 
scribes over 1,000 varieties of roses and other flowers 
and how togrowthem, It's free. Send today, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.,Box249,West Grove, Pa. 


Hill’s Evergreens Grow 


Best for windbreaks, hedges, screens. Free Catalog. 
D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc. 2631 Cedar St., Dundee, Ill. 


¢ & 


A remarkable bargain at $66. for 
8x16 ft. size, Other sizes as low in 
proportion. All doors, hardware, 
staves, ete, finest quality. Credit 
Extended. “Write for special proposi- 
tion “Silo 36 


K SARI In IDE SILOBIL Jil DERS SAizo. 
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CHARMING PLANTS 


sg y Roses, Begonias, Oranges 
postpaid. packages brill 
fiat ant annual Flower Seeds, big Plant 
and Seed Catalog for 14c postage. 
Jobn A. Salzer Seed Co., Box P, La Crosse, Wis 








° 
Trees— Roses—Vines 
in small or large lots at wholesale 
prices. Catalogand Green'sFruit § 
Book—F REE. Green's Nursery Co. 
26 Wall St., Rochester, N.Y. 











BABY CHICKS 


Write for free booklet of great Winter Laying White 
Leghorns—headed with Tom Barron English Cocks and 
their progeny. 

Five pullets in International Egg Laying Contest laid 
97. eggsin November, a64 per cent yield, and worth $4.60. 

Baby Chicks, 20¢c in lotsof 100. Barron-cross Cocks, 
$5. Eggs for hatching in any quantity 

Plant, methods and flocks endorsed ‘by Tom Barron 
and many expert 








Farme—Teusle Smith, Mgr.—Greensboro, Md. 








with cl. 2ap incubators, 


A Queen 
costs but little more and 


j runs itself. Free Poultry Book explains, 
QUEEN INCUBATOR COMPANY 
176 Bryan Avenue, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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positing it among the empties; four more 
seizeq the heavy shell and lifted it to a 
cradle opposite the breech; a seventh 
rammed it home; number eight gingerly 
inserted the brass cartridge, half filled with 
a vaseline-like explosive; the breech was 
closed, and the gun-pointer rapidly cranked 
the gun again into position. In less than 
thirty seconds the men sprang back from 
the gun, again loaded and aimed. A short 
wait, and the observer from his post near 
the village ordered ‘‘next shot fifty meters 
nearer.” 

The gun-pointer made the slight cor- 
rection necessary, the mortar again sent 
its shell purring through the air against 
the village, which this time, it was learned, 
broke into flames, and while the men went 
back to their noonday rest, the  lieu- 
tenant explained the fine points of his be- 
loved guns. One man, as had been seen, 
could manipulate the elevation-gear with 
one hand easily and quickly; ten of his 
horses could take the mortar, weighing 
eight tons, anywhere; it could fire up to 
500 shots per day. 





THE CATACOMBS OF WAR 
THER times, other manners’’ ap- 
plies as accurately to the battle-field 
as it does elsewhere. The cavalry charge 
is nearly extinct, mass formation is going, 
hand-to-hand conflict is rarely found, and 
now, it appears, the old-fashioned and ro- 
mantic bivouae is no more. Trench-fight- 
ing has been carried on to such an extent in 
France and Belgium, and lately in Poland, 
that the open camp, with its rows of little 
tents, outposts, and sentry guard, becomes 
almost a forgotten picture of warfare. 
Doubtless the military schools of the future 
will make provision for special instruction 
in the construction of commodious caverns 
on the battle-field, safe, warm, and contain- 
ing all the comforts of a barrack. Com- 
modious, indeed, are some of the present 
trench barracks, if we may believe the 
letters from soldiers, a few of which re- 
cently appeared in the New York Herald. 
One French soldier writes: 

In really up-to-date entrenchments you 
may find kitchens, dining-rooms, bed- 
rooms, and even stables. One regiment has 
first class cow-sheds. One day a whimsical 
piou-piou, finding a cow wandering about 
in the danger zone, had the bright idea of 
finding shelter for it in the trenches. The 
example was quickly followed, and at this 
moment the —th Infantry possess an un- 
derground farm, in which fat kine, well 
eared for, give such quantities of milk that 
regular distributions of butter are being 
made—and very good butter, too. 





But this is not all. An officer writes home 
a tale of yet another one of the comforts 
of home added to the equipment of the 
trenches. Says he: 


We are clean people here. Thanks to the 
ingenuity of , we are able to take a 
warm douche every day from ten to twelve. 
We call this teasing the Bosches, for this 
bathing-establishment of the latest type is 
fitted up—would you believe it?—in the 
trenches! 

Picture to yourself a big hole, six yards 
in diameter, lined with glazed tiles picked 








up among the ruins of the houses, covered 
in with sheet-iron roofing, on top of which 
earth with growing corn has been laid. On 
the roof is an enormous bucket pierced 
crosswise by four spouts, communicating 
through the roof with four perforated 
spouts. Underneath each spout is a bucket, 
Beside the bucket on the roof is a boiler ip 
masonry, to heat the water. 

In the douche-room below are a stove, 
stools, clothes-pegs, and—I am not ro- 
mancing—drains. It is ripping. J assure 
you, this morning, for the first time sinee 
my departure, I was able to take a sorely 
needed bath. All the generals have been to 
see our bgthroom, and it took their breath 
away. 

Dairy products are not the only luxury 
of the battle-field. With so much shooting 
going on, it were surprizing should no game 
be added to the mess menu, and in the dull 
days of desultory trench-fighting a stray 
rabbit or other animal crossing the field is 
a welcome target. As we read: 


During the last two or three weeks our 
men have considerably enriched their larder 
by adding to it hares, rabbits, and pheas- 
ants. The poor birds, which are very plen- 
tiful here, maddened by the sound of 
battle, are chased and easily beaten down. 
Some days our battery has had in stock 100 
hares, 50 rabbits, and a score of pheasants. 

Another young officer reports the enemy 
as quite near, just over a hill. Between 
fights there occur ‘‘certain odd but charac- 
teristic conventions,” which he describes: 


A hare runs out between the trenches. 
It is greeted with rival volleys. It falls. 
A Frenchman jumps up to get it. The 
Prussians wave a white handkerchief and 
ery ‘‘Tabac! Tabac!”’ which means that if 
we give them some tobacco they will let us 
have the hare. So our men club together, 
and one of them goes and gets the hare, 
leaving in place of it a big packet of to- 
bacco. Scarcely has he got back to the 
trench ere a Bosche quietly goes for the 
ransom. Then silence falls on the scene, 
and five minutes afterward, if a head 
shown, there is a blaze of firing.” 

Yet the consumption of ‘“‘bully beef” 
among the English soldiers is not greatl) 
diminished, and the heaps of empty beef- 
tins, or ‘‘money-boxes,”’ as the French call 
them, grow daily larger. Or so they used 
to grow, at least, before some one invented 
a new use for them, making them do sentry 
duty of an extremely efficient sort. In 
addition to their value as convenient mea- 
sures of the soldiers’ food allowance, says 
The Herald, 


The empty tins are found to make quite 
good alarm- bells. Sometimes they are 
slung on strings, sometimes they are simply 
scactered about, under cover of darkness, 
between the trenches, so that any body of 
men rushing across will make a clatter. 
They are put as far forward as_ possible, 
and, says an observer, ‘“‘there are competi- 
tions for those who will carry their boxes the 
farthest. There are trenches which have 
as many as five hundred tins thrown about 
infront of them. But ‘“‘the best is ever the 
foe of the good’’; or so we think when 4 
rabbit scuttles amid the tins and receives & 
shower of bullets from either fearful 
trench. 
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Woman says, beauty. Man says, wear’ 


You get them both in 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


Sanitary Fixtures 


‘* Does it please the eye ?”’ 


This is the chief test 


woman applies in selecting bathroom fixtures. 


Man—with.a keen eye to service—asks, “‘Will 
these fixtures last as long as the house in which 
they are installed ?”’ 


Beauty and wear are Trenton Potteries Com- 
pany characteristics. 


There’s a Trenton Potteries Company prod- 
uct for every bathroom requirement. 


Silent 
Si-wel-clo 
Closet 


It makes no noise. It 
was designed to be silent. 
It zs quiet. Properly in- 
stalled, you cannot hear 
a SI-WEL-CLO outside 
its immediate environ- 
ment. 


Made of Vitreous China 
with a satiny glaze. . 


Solid 
Porcelain 


Bathtubs 


will last as long as the 
house in which they are 
installed. 


Nothing short of a blow 
with a hammer can in- 
jure them. 


**Tdeal’’ Solid Porcelain 
Bathtubs cost less than 
you think, 


Vitreous 
China 
Lavatories 


Modern science has 
made Trenton Potteries 
Lavatories as sanitary as 
a dinner plate. 


Clear white through and 
through. 


Cannot rust, cannot 
change color, cannot 
lose their satiny sheen. 


Designs to harmonize perfectly with all styles of architecture and home furnishings 


Architects and plumbers everywhere will assure you 


that there is nothing better 


Send for Booklet A-13, ‘‘Bathrooms of Character” 


Its more than a catalogue. 


It's a helpful guide to use in planning 


bathroom—contains illustrations, plans and estimates 








"Ask your Architect 


Or 
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ART FOR THE SCHOOLS 
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Matson SAd. Braun et Gre. 


BRAUN et CIE. Successors 
of 
wonvon- sacront. PARIS vornach arsace, 
and 


13 WEST 46TH STREET. NEW YORK 


SOLE PUBLISHERS OF THE CELEBRATED 
FRENCH : 
Gazbon Lhotographo and Bolour Facsimiles 


OVER 150,000 DIRECT NEGATIVES 
New Illustrated Catalogue with 600 
cuts of the World’s Best Art 


mailed upon receipt of 35 cents 





LOAN ART EXHIBITS 
Gratis to Educational Institutions 
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Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
| 1 # covered a process of making a new 
d of paint without the use of ofl. He calis it 
oF int. It comes in the form of a dry powder 
an that is required is cold water to make a 
aint weather proof, fire proof and as durable as 
Ri paint. It adheres to any surface, wood, stone 
gr brick, spreads and looks like oil paint and costs 
gbout one-fourth as much. 
' Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r, 92 North St., 
Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free trial 
package, also color card and full information 
showing you how you cansavea good many dollars. 
Write to-day. 
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hur-o 
i EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 
i MOUNTINGS 


Give comfort, neat appear- 
ance and assure the safety 
of your eyes. 

On eyeglasses, spectacles or gog- 
gles the guaranteed and improved 
Shur-on mountings, when properly 
fitted, hold the lenses in correct 
optical position and 


—stick tight comfortably 
The mark in the border of this advertise- 
ment is the shape of a Shur-on finger grip 
—thatand the name‘‘Shur-on’’stamped on 
the bridge protect you against imitation. 
The quality and guarantee make it worth 
while to say to your optician, oculist or 
optometrist, ‘Is this Shur-on made by 
Kirstein?” 

The only Shur-on is made by 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., p Aviat Ky. 
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MUNICIPAL FRANKFURTERS 


HE municipal frankfurter is a native 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and of that city 
alone, as yet. It is the newest caper in 
municipal ownership, and bids fair to be- 


come popular. Always there has been a 
shade of dubiety cast over the privately 
purveyed frankfurter, and oftentimes a 
strong suspicion of the bar sinister in its 
ancestry, but reform has come at last. So 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch advises us, 
and comments as follows: 


Cleveland, that city of Tom Johnson and 
three-cent car-fares, where recently all good 
folk walked and gave their car-fares to 
charity for one day, and where some one 
invented the advertisement for municipal 
managers—in short, that town where live 
things happen, even to passing Baltimore 
into sixth place in the census—has started 
a new one. Cleveland last season estab- 
lished municipal ice-cream- and peanut- 
stands in the public parks, furnishing good 
ice-cream and peanuts, full measure, at 
moderate cost. 

This merry little competition with indi- 
vidual business enterprise thrived, and now 
the city has added frankfurters, served 
hot, as is the pleasant custom, and with 
plenty of mustard. 

Wienerwurst in the municipal philan- 
thropy! Let other cities meet and resolute 
and commission-govern themselves into 
efficiency and excellence, but give us Cleve- 
land, with its whistling boiler and its skin 
capsules of pulverized hog-—that is, we hope 
it is hog! Verily, Tom Johnson’s town is 
some town, 





A DOG HERO 


UCKY is the soldier, be he private or 

~ officer, who is mentioned in dispatches 
for conspicuous valor. Needless to say it 
rarely happens that any other than a hu- 
man being earns such honor; and yet not 
long ago a dog, Marquis, the regimental 
dispatch-dog of the Twenty-third French 
Infantry, received honorable mention, hav- 
ing fallen while on duty at the battle of 
Sarrebourg, on the Belgian frontier. Says 
the dispatch from Dunkirk, appearing in the 
New York Times: 


At this action it became necessary for an 
officer to send a report immediately to his 
superior, but at the time the German fire 
was too intense to allow a man to cross the 
fire zone, and Marquis was charged with 
the mission. 

Off he ran, across the fire-swept zone, 
and arrived nearly at the objective point 
when a German ball struck him in the right 
side and brought him down. He struggled 
to his feet, tho losing a great deal of blood, 
and dragged himself up to the position 
where the officer was directing a section of 
machine guns. He let fall the order, red- 
dened by his blood, and breathed his last. 

His soldier comrades are raising a fund 
for a monument, on which is to be inscribed, 
‘*Marquis—Killed on the Field of Honor.” 





Discouraging.—-ApPLicant—“ I'd like a 
job as reporter.” 

Manaacinc Epitor—“ Nothing doing; 
you start as editorial writer and work your 





way up.”--Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





PRESS POLL ON PROHIBITING 
THE EXPORT OF ARMS 


(Continued from page 226) 


for making a radical departure now from 
the beaten track of a century’s prece- 
dents unless the Federal Government ig 
to enter upon a most difficult and com- 
plicated experiment at a critical time,” 
Besides, this journal points out that it 
would be impossible to draw any line, 
as to what exclusively is war material, 
**without ineonsistencies,’’ because “flour 
may be more vital to a nation at war than 
cartridges, and beef than rifles.’’ So, too, 
thinks the Washington Herald, and the 
Atlanta Constitution says that “the twi- 
light zone between armament and ammuni- 
tion and articles of warfare which very 
closely touch our varied industries is too 
vague to permit us to take the chance of 
penalizing our export trade, and, for the 
time being, of seriously menacing our for- 
eign commerce.’ ‘‘The rules which were 
good enough for all neutral nations in all 
preceding wars should be good enough for 
this,” the St. Louis Globe Democrui says 
the Houston 
points out that to refuse to sell arms and 


decisively, and Chronicle 
munitions of war to belligerent nations 
would be to ‘“‘invite certain very grave 
The Allies are 
situation,” this 


contingencies.” *‘advan- 


taged by the present 
journal adds, yet not ‘‘by any overt act of 
the United States’; but if this Govern- 
ment put an embargo on war-material 
exports ‘‘it would immediately become the 
initiator and could justly be held responsi- 
ble by any belligerent that might suffer 
inconvenience or disaster through such 
action.” 

More plainly still the New York Times 
tells us that to restrict trade in arms “‘at 
the demand of the friends of one of the 
belligerents would be a hostile act against 
the others,’”’ and the New York //erald 
wonders whether the German-Americans 
that importune Congress for an embargo 
law ‘think Germany has been a ‘partner 
in crime’ in permitting the house of 
Krupp to sell its product to belligerents 
the world over.”” The policy which Ger- 
man partizans are urging upon Congress 
seems, to the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
one that Germany herself would certainly 
be ‘the last Power on earth to adopt . . . 
in a war in which she was not engaged.” 
The upsetting of a precedent of inter- 
national law dating back a hundred years, 
and the fact that we should violate our 
neutrality by enacting an embargo law, are 
two of the chief arguments against such a 
proposal in these cities of 50,000 and 
upward, as is evident from the observations 
of many other journals, among which may 
be named the Portland (Me.) Press, New 
Bedford Evening Standard, Boston Daily 
Advertiser and Evening Record, Lowell 
Courier Citizen, Fall River News, Provi- 
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jence Tribune, Hartford Courant, New 
faven Journal-Courier and Times Leader, 
Buffalo News and Times, Syracuse Post 
sandard and Herald, New York Sun, World, 
Press, and Tribune, Philadelphia Inquirer 
ad Record, Baltimore News and American, 
Washington Post, Richmond Times-Dis- 
ytch, Charleston Evening Post, Savannah 
Vews, Birmingham Age-Herald, New Or- 
Dallas Dispatch, 
Kansas City Journal, Des Moines Capital, 
Indianapolis Star and News, and Detroit 
Pree /?ress. 

However, a third strong objection heard 


rans Times-Picayune, 


fom these greater manufacturing and ship- 
ping centers is the plea that such legisla- 
tion vould inflict still greater losses on 
‘This country has 
ready suffered severely’’ because of the 


Svar, says the Rochester Democrat and 


(hronicle, which thinks ‘‘it would be the 
very acme of stupidity to sacrifice such 
business as our own manufacturers can 
veure’’ from the belligerents in our mar- 


Aiets. Among many others that see the 


matter in this light are the Pittsburg 
Gazetic-Times and the Tacoma Ledger, and 
the coast daily says that the war “might 
last tn years,” and asks whether we should 
“by our own volition cripple our industries 
indefinitely in pursuance of a vague theory 
that furnishing supplies prolongs the war, 
of in pursuance of a partizan contention 
that selling supplies to belligerents under 
present conditions favors one side more than 
mother?’”? The South Bend News-Times 


Hielieves that as we are not at war, ‘‘our 


commerce is ours to conduct with whatever 
Power wants it,’’ and the Nashville Banner, 
discountenaneing any attempt at an em- 
bargo, remarks: ‘‘ Let ’em shoot! 
good business for us.’’ Commercial, also, 
is the view of the Erie Times, which says 
that “‘it is none of Unele Sam’s business 
to tell home manufacturers they can not 
sll their product wherever and whenever 


’ 


It makes 


and we hear from the Peoria 
Star's editor that ‘‘so long as the nations of 
Europe appear to be determined to fight, 
and as the United States is powerless to 
prevent it, I see no reason why our factories 
should not benefit by the demand for 
their products.” 


they please,’ 


As long as the Government is ‘not 
officially responsible for, or does not lend 
flecouragement to, transactions between 
manufacturers and agents,’ maintains the 
Wilkesbarre Times-Leader, there should be 
to prohibition of exports in ‘“‘any materials 
wed in war”; while not advocating any 
such prohibition, the East St. Louis Journal 
believes in being ‘impartial and fair to 
all the belligerents.” No embargo “‘for 
this war,” says the Omaha Bee, altho it 
holds that some arrangement “‘should be 
brought about by international agreement 
between the bigger Powers”; but that even 
then it would be a mistake is the belief of 
the Waterbury Republican, which says that 
such a law ‘‘would place a premium upon 





The Pyrene 
Extinguisher 
convenient 
in size, sim- 
ple in oper- 
ation, and 
powerful in 
efficiency, is 
recognized 
by fire en- 
gineers as a 
superior, 
scientific 
method of 
exting uish- 
ing danger- 
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Fire Extinguishers 


have become the international weap- 
ons against fre. ‘Thousands of them 
have been ordered by War and Naval 
Officers abroad’ and by the Red Cross 
organizations and are now in service. 


ever they occur—in the 
home, factory or garage. 








Brass and Nickel-plated 
Pyrene Fire Extinguishers 
are included in the lists of 
Approved Fire Appliances 
issued by the NationalBoard 
of Fire Underwriters, exam- 
ined andiabeled under the 
direction of the Underwri- 
ters’ Laboratories. 








At Leading Dealers Everywhere 
Write for Literature 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Lawn 


Tunior Mower 


$ A well kept lawn is ‘‘a thing of beauty and a joy for- 
‘ ever.”” Good taste, joy of ownership, love of beauty 


and civic pride, all are expressed by a handsome lawn, 


just as a scraggly, ill-kept lawn denotes an owner of careless habits. 


Specifications, Ideal Junior 
3 H. P. motor (S. A. E. rating). 


National high tension magneto. 
Travels 1 to 4 miles per hour. 25-inch cut. Cuts 5 acres per day 
at cost of 20 cents (10 hours). Climbs 40% grades. Cutting ad- 
justment 4 inch to 2 inches. Automatic sharpening device operated 
by motor furnished with each machine. 
we offer the Ideal 38-inch Combination Roller 5400 
and Mower at - - . - - 


Write for catalog illustrated with photographs of these 
machines in operation. 
IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 


R. E. OLDS, Chairman js . 
420 Kalamazoo St. Lansing, Mich. 


For large estates, golf clubs and country clubs, 




















One Firm 

One Service 

One Guarantee 

back of every }M Automobile 
Accessory 


Jouns- 
ttre 
SERVICE 





Judge not by the Price 
BUT by the soundness of Long 
Horn construction, by the qual- 
ity of the Long Horn tone, by 
the fairness of the Long Horn 
guarantee. 


A Long Horn is built from tested parts, 
machine-cut gears, ball bearings. Not 
a single die casting is used. A Long 
Horn warns in every sense of the word. 
Its tone is uncompromising. We guar- 
antee this Model “‘J”’ at $5 

to give you ie 
satisfaction, If at any 

time any part proves de- 

fective, we will do more 

than make repairs, we 

guarantee to give you a 

new horn. See your dealer. 


OTHER J-M AUTO ACCESSORIES 


Jones Speedometer Carter Carbur®tor 
J-M Non-Burn Brake we, 4 
J-M (Mezger) Soot-Proof Spark Plug 
J-M Auto Clock J-M Tirenew 
Johns-Manville Shock Absorber 
J-M Narco Tire and Top Repair Materials 
J-M Non-Blinding Lens J-M Dry Batteries 
J-M Fire Extinguisher J-M Packings 
G-P Muffler Cut-Out J-M Auto Tape 
*“*Noark’’ Enclosed Fuses 


Write for booklets 


H.W. JOHNS- 
MANVILLE CO. 


296 Madison Avenue New York 
47 Branches Service Stations in all large cities (2994) 














My Beauty Exercises 


will make you look Younger and 
More Genuinely Beautiful 
than all the artificial, external 
treatments known. 


As my way is Just Nature’sWay, 
results are permanent and come 
soon. It is astonishing to see how 
the too thin face and neck round 
out and the hollows fill in by scien- 
tifically developing and thickening 
the muscles. Other special exer- 
cises Reduce Double Chin by 
working away excess fatty tissue, 
leaving the flesh firm. 


Wrinkles caused by the drooping 
facial muscles disappear. Muddy, 
sallow skins become clear and the 
complexion Fresh as in Girlhood. 
No one too old to benefit. 


Instructions for beautifying the hai, 
hands, nails and feet are included. 


Write today for my Illustrated Facial Beauty Book- 
let—FREE. If you tell me what improvement you 
would like I can write you more helpfully. 

KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. 32, 209 State St., CHICAGO 
The First Woman to Teach Scientific Facial Exercise 
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deliberate war preparations by preventing 
peaceably inclined nations from strengthen- 
ing themselves after war broke out.” 
Along this line is the reasoning of several 
journals, among them the Springfield 
Republican and Rochester Post-Express, 
and the Brooklyn Eagle says that ‘“‘as we 
have not contracted the habit of preparing 
for war before it comes, we might be much 
in need of just what some of the belliger- 
ents would now like to buy from us... 
and in that event our own ox would be 
gored, perhaps rather ruthlessly.” In 
significant confirmation of this statement, 
we hear from the Chicago Herald that 
“judging from what has been said, officially 
and otherwise, as to the lack of ammuni- 
tion and war material in the armed forces 
of the United States, we should be setting 
a dangerous precedent for ourselves if we 
should prohibit the exportation of war 
material to belligerent nations.” 

Another argument of self-interest is 
brought forward by the New York Com- 
mercial,which reminds us that if an embargo 
were declared, ‘‘the chances are the Allies 
would retaliate by refusing to trade with us 
in other ways.”’ We are still 
on Great Britain,” 


“dependent 
adds this journal, ‘for 
the transportation of most of our oversea 
trade. Our position from a business stand- 
point is vulnerable and our losses would 
be tremendous.” 


POPULATION 10,000 TO 50,000 

The preceding comments have all come 
from cities of 50,000 and upward. Turning 
now to cities of a population from 10,000 
to 50,000, we find 77 editors against an 
embargo, 61 in favor, and 17 that qualify 
their votes. In the latter category is the 
Pueblo Chieftain, which thinks the ques- 
tion is one to be settled by an International 
Conference, ‘‘not by the persons interested 
or the preference of the people of any one 
nation.”” The editor of this journal adds 
then: ‘“‘My understanding is that the 
United States has always stood for the 
largest possible measure of freedom for 
neutral trade, and I believe this policy 
should be continued, altho I am not in 
favor of such action as would be equiva- 
lent to participation in the military opera- 
tions of any belligerent.” If The Chieftain 
means by this that it is opposed to our 
exportation of guns and ammunition, it 
has the support of the Decatur Herald, and 
perhaps also of the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, 
which believes these markets should be 
kept open ‘‘ with certain limitations.’’ The 
Chieftain’s suggestion of an international 
conference is seconded by the Council 
Bluffs Nonpariel, and the Moline Dispatch 
says there should be no embargo legislation 
“until it is agreed at,a Hague Conference 
that such exportation shall be against 
international law,’’ and the Northampton 
(Mass.) Gazette agrees that we shall stop 
it ‘‘when all the other nations do so—but 





not before.” In the judgment of the 
Pottsville (Pa.) Republican our trade with 
the nations at war should be unrestricted 
so long as “‘we are free from damage 
liabilities,’ while the Bay City (Mich.) 
Times believes we should have this busi- 
ness ‘“‘with the understanding that all 
belligerents are at liberty to make pur. 
chases at our door on an equal basis,” 
This journal insists that there must be 
‘‘no partiality and no favoritism” on our 
side if we permit this commerce, but the 
Ironton (Ohio) Irontonian would stop it by 
law ‘‘until shipments are possible to all the 
belligerents alike.”’ 

Forbid war-material exports, says the 
Grand Island (Neb.) Independeni, *‘or, if 
that be impossible, stop national days for 
peace prayers, ”’ the two can not 
be harmonized,’ and the Cambridge 
(Ohio) Jeffersonian notes rather ironically 
that there is no use in legislating 


because ** 


against 
the traffic ‘‘as long as our bankers :re per- 
mitted to loan money to the bellig«rents.” 
Whatever has been proper to scll and 
export for many years, according to the 
Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, ‘‘we s 
have a good right to supply ’’; but i 
submarines *‘ 


‘em to 
thinks 
and says that 
‘*England paid us a big indemnity for the 
Alabama raids; why are not submarinés 


questionable ”’ 


in the same eclass?’’ The debatable nature 


” 


of ‘‘war materials’ leads the Henderson 
(Ky.) Journal and Gleaner to answer our 
query with one of its own, as follows: ‘‘ Do 
you mean wheat and corn, for instance?” 
and it adds that ‘ 


necessary * 


‘tobacco also seems a very 
war material’ now.”’ That the 
‘question is not fully decided’’ is the 
verdict of the Oswego (N. Y.) Times, and 
altho the Washington (Pa.) Observer ad- 
mits that it is ‘“‘not prepared to answer,” 
still it feels ‘‘inclined to believe”’ that the 
embargo should be laid. We hear from 
the Muscatine (Ia.) Journal that such a 
policy is right ‘‘in principle,”’ yet it fears 
that legislation at this time ‘‘ecould be con- 
strued as a hostile act toward the only 
belligerents who can profit from such ex- 
ports—the Allies’’; and altho the Wausau 
(Wis.) Record-Herald denies the justifiea- 
tion of an embargo law ‘‘as an original 
it is bound to add that “the 
encouragement of contraband trade is 
utterly inconsistent with the neutrality 
pretension of the Administration.”’ 

There is no doubt; however, in the mind 
of the San Diego Herald that we should 
forbid munition exports by law, for it 


proposition, ”’ 


believes this country should remain “‘ab- 
solutely neutral—unless the Japs are in- 
vited to destroy European civilization,” in 
which case we should “‘call a halt.” Again 
the Carnegie (Pa.) Signal-Item takes the 
‘keep entirely 
and altho the Newport 
a fine 


same view because we must 
out of the muddle,” 


(R. I.) Herald confesses that it is “ 
point ’’ whether war-material exports should 
be stopt, still it concludes that the answer 


| 
] 
| 
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be 
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York able evenness of texture. 


Gmelin, 


That care and the uses for which its 
exercise renders ARMCO Iron es- 


pecially suited are given in book form. 


Ingot 


We will gladly send this book, ‘* Defeating 
Rust,”’ Free, to any owner, builder, architect, 
engineer or manufacturer interested in the 
use of better, longer-lived sheet metal. 


The American Rolling MillCo. 


Licensed Manufacturers under Patents granted 
International Metal Products Company 


Box 542, Middletown, Ohio 


Branch Offices: 
CHICAGO: 1266 People’s Gas Building 
PITTSBURGH: 1832 Oliver Building 
DETROIT: 901 Ford Building 
NEW YORK: 551 Hudson Terminal Building 
ST. LOUIS: 814 New Bank of Commerce Building 
CLEVELAND: 952 Rockefeller Building 
CINCINNATI: 2101 Union Central Building 
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Monroe Building, Chicago, 
in which all window sash 
are ARMCO — American 








Ingot Iron. Messrs.Voight- 
mann & Company,Chicago, 
supplied the sash. 


The trade mark ARMCO carries AMERICAN 


the assurance that iron bearing 
that mark is manufactured by The 
American Rolling Mill Company 
with th 1, intelligence and fi- 
delity a ated with its products, 
and he an be depended upon 
to possess in the highest degree 
the merit claimed for it. 


North American Building, Chicago, in 
which all window sash are made of 


Tron. 
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Union Station, Kansas City, Mo. For 
the galvanized iron work in connection 
with the heating and ventilating of this 
building ARMCO—American Ingot 
lron—was used exclusively. 
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on everything they make lee 
‘ , 7” | (W. Va. 
Also on their walls, buildings a spec 
¢ | This res 

and plant equipment. Basking 
m " ™ altho “ 
We are supplying protective and decorative ; * = 
finishes for every kind of manufactured loys | 
products that require paint, varnish, stain or B accord 
enamel. When you consider that our goods (Ind) J 
are used on locomotives, baby carriages, con- Spy, wh 
crete bridges, beer bottle caps, vegetable cans, to stop 
telephone poles, trucks, parcheesi boards, world,” 
kitchen cabinets, golf balls and hundreds of eke 
other products, you appreciate our facilities :. — 
for taking care of this class of business. . 

What is our product? If it requires a finish, f (Ind.) 
we can supply it. If we do not have just Bul.) 2 
the right finish our paint experts will work j “huma 
out just what you should have. ee 
ad\ane 

lation, 

When next you paint or varnish Sti 
e e heir e 

your offices, factory buildings - 
and equipment ee mn 
| might 

do not paint for the time being but for years. firmed 
Do not choose a color scheme that you per- which 
sonally like but find out the color scheme best we hay 
adapted to your buildings and to the eyes of _ * 
your workers. Do not guess at paint quality me 
every time you buy; have the right paint ae 
worked out foryour everyneed and beassured ges 
of getting it every time for every purpose. ad 4a 
The Sherwin-Williams Decorative Department has mat 1 
| made a careful, expert study of the subject. Write materi 
us about it and let us explain how our painting money 
system will bring you increased efficiency. war 1 
peace, 
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Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 7 
651 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland | “this 
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their 


“the 


The 


musi be in the affirmative. The Steuben- 
yille (Ohio) Gazette upholds the embargo 
plan for the reason that ‘‘a peace-loving 
nation should not help others war,’’ and 
the Columbia (S. C.) Record agrees that 
“wars should be discouraged.’’ So also 
thi (Ark.) Times, which 
admonishes us that ‘‘our influence should 
be altogether for peace,’ and adds that it 
jis ‘opposed to selling other nations war 


:s the Argenta 


“cc 


while the Auburn 
(NX. Y.) Citizen clinches this argument with 
the statement that ‘‘ we can not consistently 
advocate and 


material at any time,” 


peace create destructive 
agencies.” 

Another reason for restraining munition 
the Martinsburg 


(W. Va.) Evening Journal, is the desire for 


exports, according to 
“a speedy ending of the terrible carnage.” 
Thi 
nishing war materials,’ we are told, and 
altho ‘‘the United States needs business 
badiy, this kind is only a drop and‘ only 


result can not be achieved by ‘‘fur- 


delays more prosperous conditions.”” In 
accord with this view is the Huntington 
(Ind.) Herald, the Columbia (Pa.) Daily 
Sp), which ‘“‘would do everything possible 
to stop the war, as it will impoverish the 
world,”’ and the Paris (Tex.) Morning News, 
which would deprive the belligerents of all 
materials in order to ‘‘eripple and starve 
Not remote from 
these ideas is the plea of the Logansport 
(Ind.) and the Canton 
(Ill.) Daily Register for the embargo on 
“humanitarian”’ grounds. 


them into stopping.” 


Journal-T ribune 


Nevertheless, no matter what reasons are 
advanced by the friends of embargo legis- 
lation, the opposition discovers counter- 
arguments equally various and valid in 
their For instance, the Sacramento 
Stur, believing that the ‘‘ belligerents would 
get materials somewhere,”’ thinks that ‘‘we 


eyes. 


mizht as well sell them,’ an opinion con- 
firmed by the Everett (Wash.) Herald, 
which adds that, altho ‘‘an innocent party, 
we have suffered tremendously because of 
this conflict.” this 


journal, ‘“‘to deprive ourselves uselessly of 


Consequently, says 
a little of the profit that comes our way as 
partial offset to our losses, ethically might 
be correct, but practically would be folly’’; 
and the Hammond (Ind.) Times observes 
that we must ‘‘certainly not’”’ forbid war- 
material exports because ‘‘we need the 
money.”’ If the industries that produce 
war materials ‘‘are legitimate in times of 
why not in war?’’ queries the 
and it remarks that 
“this is their ‘open’ season.’’ The Amster- 
dam (N. Y.) Recorder would consider 
any embargo legislation ‘‘an uncalled-for 
interference with American trade,” and 
the Easton (Pa.) Free Press notes that 
“this country’s iron people need all the 
business they can get, and so do manu- 
facturers in other lines.” 


peace, 


Macon Telegraph, 


In consuming 
their products, this journal goes on to say, 
“the war helps them,” and as for the war- 
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—as the search 
goes on, the light 


gets Cheaper and Better 


Already you have seen triumph after tri- 
umph of this far-reaching MAZDA research. 
— MAZDA Lamps that give three times the 
light of the old-style carbon lamps without using 


any more 


electricity — wonderful, gas-filled lamps 


that are twice as efficient as the MAZDA Lamps 


of a year or more ago. 


And so as the years pass 


by, you will see new lamps and better lamps come 
in—all with that mark of MAZDA Service etched 
upon the bulb. 

For the mission of MAZDA Service is to find the 


PERFECT light. 


And studying, testing, experi- 


menting day after day in our Research Laboratories 
at Schenectady, scientists are seeking new ideas 
in illumination, new materials, new methods 

and communicating them, when approved, to the 
various manufacturers who are entitled to receive 


MAZDA 


Service. 


Thus the mark MAZDA etched upon a lamp is 
always your assurance that back of that lamp, and 


Not the name of a thing 
but the mark of a Service” 


back of its maker, whoever he is, stands this un- 
ending Service of the General Electric Company 
—and that the lamp so marked embodies the best 


scientific thought of the time. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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The most costly furniture in a library can 
never compensate for the aésence of a Standard 
Dictionary. 


You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 


You Should 


You can, [know Y 
it, because I have 
reduced 32,000 
women and have 
built upas many more 
—scientifically, naturally, without 
drugs, in the privacy of their own 
rooms; I can build up your 
vitality—at the same time I 
strengthen your heart action; 
can teach you to breathe, to 
stand, to walk and to correct 
such ailments as nervousness, 
torpid liver, constipation, indi- 
gestion, etc. 
One pupil writes: *‘I weigh 83 lbs. 
less and I have gained wonderfully in 
strength.’ Another says: *‘Last May 
Iweighed 100 lbs., this May I weigh 
126, and Oh! I feel so weill.’’ 
Write today for my free booklet 


SUSANNA COCROFT, 
Dept. 51, 624 So. Michigan Boul., Chicago 
Author of *‘Growth in Silence,” 

**Self-Snu ficiency,” ete. [22] 























“50 Years” 


says this dentist, “since I was a 
boy, | have used the unequalled 


Jor the toeth 


Sozodont Liquid is for morning use, to 
clean all hard-to-reach crevices in and 
between the teeth. Sozodont Paste or 
Powder is for evening use, to brighten 
and polish the teeth. This with a visit 
to the dentist regularly is perfect care of 
the teeth. 


Two weeks’ trial of liquid and powder or 

paste for 4c in stamps, and our special 

offer which you cannot resist. Address 
HALL & RUCKEL New York 
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How a Hobby 
Outgrew Itself 


It has long been a 
hobby of mine to 


select tobaccos out of the com- 
monplace. 

Friends who smoked and 
liked my private Havana have 
relied on me for years for their 
supplies. The circle of users 
has grown until what began as 
a pastime has now become a 
serious business undertaking. 

So I have decided to com- 
mercialize my hobby. And I 
can now offer to those who 
love an exceptional smoke a 
wider choice of cigars than 
heretofore. There are ten dif- 


varying tastes—each with the 
same unusual Havana base— 
each a cigar of exquisite flavor 
and aroma. 

I have no salesmen’s salaries or 
expenses to pay. So you will find 
my prices surprisingly low. I ship 
to you direct at pretty close to my 
original cost. And if you ave a crit- 
ical smoker you will be delighted to 
get the very cigar you most enjoy. 
I make a rather extraordinary offer 
below. It will pay you to take ad- 
vantage of it. 


Five Cigars Free 


If you will send me ro cents, to- 
wards forwarding expenses, I will 
mail you trial cigars—Panete la shape 
—my private “J. R. W.”’ monogram 

brand. Smoke five with me—con- 
vince yourself. If they please you, I 
will send future supplies at my low 
Parcel Post price: $5 per hundred, 
$2.60 per 50, all charges prepaid. 
Other shapes and blends at corre- 
spondingly low prices. Use your 
letter-head, please—stating your 
position—or your business card, 
and write now for these cigars. 





ferent blends, made up to suit | 


J. ROGERS WARNER 
929 Lockwood Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Put personality into your correspondence 


Write letters that carry 


Individuality with them 


Stamp your own character in your correspondence in 


TYPE as well as words. 


The Multiplex Hammond 


is the —_ tye writer which carries TWO STYLES 
OF TY 


(PE, or two languages, at once— 


Instantly Interchangeable. 


TYPES FOR EVERY aes. LANGUAGE 


AND PROFESS 


Write Now for Multiplex Literature 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


69th Street & East River, New York, N: Y. 











Remarkable new improvements make the 1915*‘ Arrow” 


ring nations, “if they will fight, let them 
fight it out right.’’ Chiming in with this 
expression is the statement of the Marshall 
(Tex.) Messenger that ‘“‘as they seem de- 
termined to fight to exhaustion, and the 
longer they fight the better it will be for 
this country commercially and industrially, 
let them have all they can pay for’’; and 
the Concord (N. H.) Monitor also believes 
we should export supplies in order that the 
war be fought ‘‘to a finish now so that we 
need not have another for a century.” 

If we lay an embargo, the Aberdeen 
(Wash.) World remarks, ‘‘we end the war, 
But—let the shipments go on,” to match 
which verdict there is the converse con- 
clusion of the Waterloo (Ia.) Courier and 
Reporter, that ‘‘the more supplies and war 
materials they receive the sooner the war 
will be ended.”’ As long as shippers export 
“‘at their own risk, which we believe they 
are now doing,’’ observes the Bradford 
(Pa.) Era, ‘‘let them get some profit out 
of the fanatical strife,’ and this condition 
is also mentioned by the Millville (N. J.) 
Republican; but the Plainfield (N. J.) 
Courier-News, which maintains, with the 
Bakersfield Californian, that we are to 
“‘sell to any and all” of the belligerents 
impartially, adds, ‘‘f.o.b. in the United 
States and let them take their own risks 
of transportation.” According to this 
journal such a procedure is true neutrality, 
which would suffer ‘‘a flagrant violation,” 
we hear from the Petersburg (Va.) Index- 
Appeal, by any embargo legislation. So 
also agree the Sheboygan (Wis.) Journal 
and the Sioux City Tribune, which says 
any law of this sort would be ‘‘a danger- 
ous precedent,” would not affect all alike 
and might never so affect them. Those 
that say our munition exports are a breach 
of neutrality are asked by the Waco 
Times-Herald to *‘take notice’? of Thomas 
Jefferson as an authority, and it quotes from 
his letter to the British Minister as follows: 


“Our citizens have always been free to 
make, vend, and export arms. It is the 
constant occupation and livelihood of some 
of them. To suppress their callings, the 
only means perhaps of their subsistence, 
because a war exists in foreign and distant 
countries, in which we have no concern, 
would searecely be expected. It would be 
hard in principle and impossible in practise. 
The law of nations, respecting the rights 
of peace, does not require from them 
such an internal disarrangement in their 
occupations.” 


“Tt might be well,” this journal comments 
then, ‘for some of our alleged neutrals to 
get their Americanism on straight.”” The 


1915 


by ‘‘international agreement,” hut the 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Republican-H erald ig 
irrevocably against the proposal, and, re. 
calling a previous embargo, says that “it’s 
a long, long way from 1914 to the American 
sea policy of 1812.” 


TOWNS OF 10,000 AND LE-s 

As a large percentage of our people liye 
in towns of this size and in the ad oining 
rural districts, the importance of sound- 
ing their opinion is evident. The editorial 
poll shows 86 newspapers against embargo 
legislation; 79 in favor, and 9 qualitic<. 

If by stopping exports of all kinds of 
war materials we can starve the belligerents 
into peace, then the Cape Girardeau (Mo.) 
Republican, Wagoner Courier-Sayings, Rus- 
ton (La.) Leader, Hereford (Tex.) Brand, 
Bismarek (N. D.) Tribune, and Colton 
(Cal.) Courier favor an embargo, and The 
Courier would also ‘include Mv--xieo.” 
The Clarksdale (Miss.) Register thinks that 
‘‘by furnishing war materials we «re as- 
sisting in prolonging the war,”’ while others, 
among them the La Grange (Ga.) P+ porter, 
hold that ‘‘to pretend neutrality and a 
desire for peace,” while we provide means 
for the continuance of the war, is ** the limit 
of inconsistency,’’ and it goes on to say 
that ‘‘our attitude should be that of a big 
brother to all of the nations, sensible of 
the fact that matters have gone to a point 
where they must fight it out among them- 
selves, but anxious to aid them in arranging 
honorable terms of peace whenever the 
time is appropriate for these offices.”’ This 
judgment is indorsed by the Bristol (Va.) 
Herald-Courier, the Mt. Vernon Ind.) 
Democrat, and the Buffalo (Wyo.) Bulletin, 
which informs us that ‘‘it is a violation of 
the neutrality law to export horses and 
foodstuffs to Great Britain or any other 
country at war.” Again, the Corpus 
Christi (Tex.) Caller would forbid the ex- 
portation of war munitions ‘‘absolutely,” 
and, evidently having neutrality in mind, 
adds that ‘‘one shell, properly used, may 
be much more effective than one «armed 
man or many soldiers equipped in the 
United States uniform.’’ Less familiar 
is the far-sighted argument of the .\rling- 
ton (Ill.) Cook County Herald, which be- 
lieves that “‘we jeopardize our own country 
by furnishing arms to Mexico, England, 
Germany, et al.” 

Taking up the “qualified ” 
towns of the ten-thousand-and-less class, 
we learn that the Waukesha Wis.) 
Freeman favors ‘‘a much restricted expor- 
tation of arms and munitions.” If by 


replies from 





Walla Walla, Union brings objection to any 
law against munition exports on the ground 
that it is ‘‘too hard to draw the line” 
between what are and what are not “‘ war 
materials,’’ and the Geneva (N. Y.) Times 
objects because ‘‘we might want to import 


‘war materials” is meant ‘‘ manufactures of 
arms and ammunition,” says the Morgan- 
town (W. Va.) New Dominion, of course 
their exportation should be stopt; an 
action that should be taken, however, 
according to the Astoria (Ore.) Asforian, 

aaa ~<a eta some ourselves sometime.” Still this | only if such shipment “impair our sup- 

Arrow Cycle Co. tai catiarnie ave, SHiCagO, journal would favor the embargo if ratified | ply.” The Bath (Me.) Times docs not 


a positive wonder for Speed, comfort and easy riding. 

Electric Light—easy motorcycle saddle—New Depart- 
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friction chain—reinforced motorcycle e frame—beautiful 
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For five hours this SAFE- 
CABINET was in the heart of 
the fierce fire that wrecked the 
Western Cabihet and Fixture 
Company's plant, Kansas City. 
THE SAFE-CABINET fell sev- 
eral floors to the basement an 

was photographed while still 
hot, with the papers and books 
intact. 
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Union Trust Building, Cincin- 
nati, scene of twenty separate 
fires which destroyed the con- 
tents of as many offices. THE 
SAFE-CABINET stood near 
window indicated by arrow 
and preserved its contents 
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If you do not know the SAFE-CABINET 
Agent or Dealer in your locality, write 
direct to the home office and we will see 
that you secure the information you desire 
relative to safeguarding your business 
records. 
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THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 
Every SAFE-CABINET of the 1913, 1914 and S-CIENTEST Models bears 


the Label of inspection and approval ‘of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
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Make secure what you can’t insure 
IRE PLAYS NO FAVORITES, Your valuable papers, car: 


indexes, memoranda, legal documents and the records that | 
are the very life of your business and which you have spent § 


This may § 


FW not legis 


years in accumulating, may be wiped out in an: hour. 
happen even though your office be in a fire-proof-building. Your 
insurance does not cover these things. You cannot replace them. 
But, better than either insurance or replacement, you can make 
them safe from fire by housing them in’ 


You will then have complete confidence in their security because 
THE SAFE-CABINET has saved the valuable records of other 
business men in scores of destructive fires, two of which are illus- 
trated on this page. 


THE SAFE-CABINET is the modern office SAFE, with double walls of 
steel, lined on their inner surfaces with powerful insulating materials. It 
affords fire protection equal to that of most heavy iron safes, yet it weighs 
only about one-third as much as an iron safe of the same.outside dimen- 
sions and it has twice as much filing capacity. Its cost is about one-half 
the cost of an iron safe of equal capacity. This is why THE SAFE- 
CABINET is today replacing the old-fashioned iron safe in office buildings 
and homes. : 


If you already have filing devices of any standard make, whether of wood 
or of steel, we can supply you with a SAFE-CABINET of a size and style 
to accommodate them perfectly. Still better, you can secure a SAFE- 
CABINET completely equipped with S-C Steel Filing Units that will 


meet every possible requirement. 


Dept. L 1, Marietta, Ohio 
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lieve in an embargo law, but demands 
that all the belligerents be treated alike, 
while the Fulton (Mo.) Gazette, tho ‘‘open 
to conviction, leans toward keeping the 
markets open’ if neutrality can be pre- 
grved.”” We should be ‘‘honestly neu- 
tral,”” observes the Cadillac (Mich.) News, 
“including whatever that may make nec- 
esary’’; and the Buffalo (Okla.) Harper 
County Democrat says that the question 
whether the exportation of war materials 
to the belligerent nations should be stopt 
by law ‘‘depends upon conditions and who 
they are.”” It is ‘‘a complex question,” in 
the judgment of the Hastings (Neb.) Daily 
Republican and one 
slution at Washington.” 

The evidence of doubt in the foregoing 
opinions is even more noticeable by con- 
trast with the utterances of editors that 
are in flat-footed opposition to any embargo 
legislation. The enactment of any such 
law would be considered ‘‘a breach of 
neutrality”? by the St. Albans (Vt.) Mes- 
snger, and ‘‘as establishing a dangerous 
precedent in case we were thrown into war 
and sought neutral markets, as we would 
hive to make good our deficiencies.”” The 
proposal impresses the Columbus (Neb.) 
Telegram as 


“for Government 


“absurd, prior to an inter- 
national agreement for disarmament,” and 
the Webster City (la.) Freeman-Tribune 
would not forbid munition exports ‘‘ unless 
The fact that we should 
not legislate for ourselves alone has its in- 
fluence on the Helena (Ark.) World, which 
sums up the matter as follows: 


other nations do.”’ 


“No private concern should be allowed 
io manufacture arms for use in war; but 
since practically all war materials are now 
manufactured by private concerns, and 
since, when roused by the war spirit, men 
will fight with their fists and sticks and 
stones if denied the use of other weapons, 
I see no reason why American concerns 
should be barred from the sale of war 
material to belligerents, unless private 
concerns in other countries are similarly 
barred.” 

From the Grafton (W. Va.) Sentinel 
comes the objection that ‘‘too much ex- 
portation has already 
prohibited by law’; and the Burlington 
(N. J.) Enterprise reminds us that no nation 
hesitated to sell munitions of war during 
the Civil War, nor would ‘‘refuse to sell 
if we had war,” and it can see “‘no good 
treason why we should place a ban upon 
American arms and ammunition factories.” 
Somewhat less reserved is the remark of 
the Fergus Falls (Minn.) Journal, that ‘“‘it 
is better to furnish the Allies with means to 
fight than to have to defend ourselves or 
share the fate of Belgium later.” A re- 
current argument is that of the Ada (Okla.) 
News, and the Sheridan (Wyo.) Enterprise, 
Which says that ‘“‘an abundance of war 
haterials will stop the war quicker,” while 
the Hastings (Minn.) Gazette favors war 


been effectually 


“ec 





- 


exports, so the belligerents can “fight it 
out.”” Similarly thinks the Union (S. C.) 
Progress, which believes it would be a mis- 
take to enact an embargo law ‘because it 
would not be of lasting benefit to any nation, 
as this war has to be fought to a finish 
before universal peace can be hoped for; 
and the sooner that end is accomplished the 
better for all concerned.” 

In the judgment of the Rawlins (Wyo.) 
Journal, ‘‘our manufacturers should be per- 
mitted to profit’? by the war, and the Han- 
cock (Mich.) 
that ‘“‘while we are torn with grief at the 
desperate state of affairs in Europe brought 
about by the war, we 


Copper Journal observes 


can not refuse to 
supply them with whatever goods they may 
need. Our own people are also entitled 
to some consideration, and the war has 
already caused much suffering and hard- 
ship in America. To refuse to ship goods 
to any European country that wants them 
would mean starvation and the poorhouse 
for thousands in America and would not 
help the people of Europe in the slightest 
degree, but would rather add to their dis- 
tress by causing a still further shortage of 
That 
manufacturers should be permitted ‘‘to 
sell to any one able to buy” is the opinion 
of the Carruthersville (Mo.) 
‘“*but the purchaser should assume respon- 
sibility “Let all trade be 
Center (Ala.) 
Coosa River News, and the phrase expresses 
the conviction too of the Roswell (N. M.) 
News, Coeur d’Alene (Idaho) Press, the 
Elkins (W. Va.) Randolph Enterprise, 
others, 


the necessaries of life.’’ American 


Democrat, 


of delivery.” 


unrestrained,” says the 


and 
Texarkana (Ark.) 
Texarkanian, which says we must be free 
to “sell to all the world everything legiti- 
mate that we can supply all the time. We 
are a nation of peace. We stand for 
liberty. Our strength lies in these prin- 
ciples and in our patriotism and boundless 
resources.” 


including the 





WARNING! 
BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the 
country soliciting subscriptions for popular 
periodicals. We urge that no money be 
paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
printed matter apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially when 
they offer cit rates or a bonus. THE 
Literary Digest mailing list showing 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given out to any one for collection of re- 
newals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
or postpone giving your order until you can 
make inquiry. If you have reason to sus- 
pect that the members of your community 
are being swindled, notify your chief of 
police or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly 
as may seem proper. 

Funx & Waanatis Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Reminter 
Will Tell You Instantly 


Don’t trust important engagements or 
valuable ideas to memory or an ordinary note- 
book filled with old notes. Use the Robinson 
Reminder which preserves only /ive notes. 


The Robinson Reminder consists of a perforated pad 
of couponed sheets, six coupons to a page, enclosed in a 
handsome black leathe »r case (34% in. wide by 6% in. 
long), with a pocket for holding special papers. You 
make each note on one of these coupons and as soon as it 
has ceased to be of value, you tear the coupon out and 
throw it away. No useless matter is kept to hide the 
other notes. 


Reminder complete with extra pad, postpaid, for $1. 
Individual names in gold, 25c extra. Send remittance at 
our risk and we will send Reminder on money back 
guarantee. 


ROBINSON MFG. CO., Dept. L, Westfield, Mass. 
Agents Wanted 
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Sample upon request 


Falk Tobacco Co, 58West45"St. NewYork. 
Print Your Own 








‘int cire. m4 3 2 ur paper, &c. 

4 $3. Larger$ls. Rotary $60. Si ave money. 
¥ forothers. All easy, rulessent. Write Tt 
Nee for press catalog, TYP E, cards, paper, sam- 
SASL ples, &c. THE PRESS Co., Meriden, Conn. 














You Can Taste 


the OXYGEN when you use 


Calox 


The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 


Oxygen is nature’s great 
purifier. That’s why CALOX 
prevents dental trou- 
bles by removing the 
cause of tooth decay. 

All Druggists, 25c. 


Sample and Booklet free if you 
mention your druggist. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
91-97 Fulton St. New York 








































SINCE “1907” 


over 300 of the country’s leading 
banks have invested $11,000,000 of 
theirown money in the Commercial 
Security Company’s 


6% 
“CONVENIENT MATURITY ” 


bonds. Need anything further be 
said as to the safety of these se- 
curities? 
Now for the first time these bonds 
—$500 denominations, with coupons 
payable quarterlv—have been made 
available also to the individual in- 
vestor. 
Absolute safety, 6% _ interest, 
quick convertibility into cash. 
A postal asking for Circular M 22 
will bring you full information. 
COMMERCIAL SECURITY CO. 
Capital and Surplus $1,000,000 
NEW YORK - - - 437 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO . - First Nat. Bank Bldg. 
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and one, five, seventeen, etc.; 
BON DJS or you may buy ten or 
vative margin. On the 
PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 
more shares of any standard stocks such as Penn- 
sylvania R. R., U.S. Steel Pfd.,etc. The balance 
WRITE FOR INTERESTING FREE BOOKLET 
B. 3. On “Odd Lots" 
42 Broadway 
Sheldon, Morgan & Co., new York City 
Members Chicago Buard of Trade 3 
— os 
DEPENDABLE 
Netting the investor 6%, free of all expenses; 
titles guaranteed. For sale by 
Paid in Capital, $500,000.00 
Post Office Box “‘B”’ Helena, Montana 
RESPONSIBLE client of mine offersfor sale three real yA 
Minnesota. Marginal security 60%. Improved property eovered by 
insurance with assignments. Loans are first liens $2,000, $1,000, 3400. 
coupons and principal guaranteed by responsible endorsers. An 
excellentinvestment. Foriuformation address 


You —_ buy any num * 
KG ber of shares for cash, 
more shares on conser- 
a small first payment will permit you to buy one or 
is paid in easy monthly payments. 
B. 4. On “Partial Payments” 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
6% 7% 
FARM _| FARM MORTGAGES | CiTy 
THE BANKING CORPORATION OF MONTANA 
Illustrated Booklet and State Map free for the asking 
estate mortgages on property in a thrivingtown in 
Five years to run netting purchaser 7°¢ interest. Payment of interest 
H. B. CRADDICK, 911 Andrus Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of #200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation, Please ask for Loan List No. 
77. $25 Certificatesot Deposit alsofor saving investors. 
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$100 CERTIFICATES 


Bearing interest at 6 per 
cent. Due two years from 
date and payable on demand at 
any time thereafter. 
Amply secured by first mortgages on 
improved property deposited in trust 
for the protection of Certificate holders. 
An ideal investment for savings or 
idle funds. 
Interest checks mailed promptly July 
1st and January rst. 

Write for the book. 


THE CALVERT MORTGAGE CO. 
1045 Calvert Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS HERE AND 
IN BERLIN 


UOTATIONS for standard stocks in 
New York and Berlin in January are 
interesting, as showing what effects on 

prices in the two countries the war has pro- 

duced. In New York there had been, since 
the opening of the Stock Exchange, an 
almost continuous advance, until January 

22, when a slight reaction, followed by re- 

covery, and again by reaction, set in. The 

net result was a considerable rise in 
standard stocks, as well as a large increase 
in the volume of transactions. Following 
is a table, compiled by the New York Even- 
ing Post, showing quotations for nine 
standard stocks at the close of business on 

July 30, at the reopening of the Exchange 

in December, the highest quotations 

reached in December, and the quotations 

for the week ending January 22: 


iw 


Reopen- Week 
Close, ing High, ending 





Stock July 30 Price Dec. Jan. 22 
Amal. Cop.... 4913 5014 57 34 58 
Beth. Steel.... 30 42 165< 54 3¢ 
Can. Pac...... 157 15 160 161 '5 167 1. 
Lehigh Val.... 122 132 14 138 34 139 1¢ 
i A 80 > 85 15 92 34 
Reading...... 140 14515 151 \¢ 153 7, 
St. Paul...... 85 14 86 92 1% 93 '4 
Un. Pacific.... 113 '4 121 74 122 122 7% 
U. 8S. Steel..... 61% 55 55 53 3% 


It will be seen that these stocks were all 
higher on January 22, and the most of them 
considerably higher than they were on 
July 30. The Post states that they aver- 
aged 614 points above the level at which 
the Exchange was reopened in December. 
It was curious, however, that, while the 
prices for January 22 stood ‘handsomely 
above those of July 30,” only one or two 
of the leading stocks had yet risen to the 
prices which prevailed on July 28, two 
days before the Exchange was closed, and 
three days before Germany declared war 
against Russia. An explanation was found 
in the fact that those three eventful mid- 
summer days ‘‘were witnessing, withogit 
wholly understanding what it meant, the 
greatest financial panic in history.”’ The 
writer adds that the advances made since 
then were ‘‘the market’s logical enough 
response to the movement of foreign ex- 
change, the grain situation, the quite 
unexpected improvement in the cotton mar- 
ket, the announcement of a merchandise- 
export balance for December larger by 
$20,000,000 than the highest previous esti- 
mate, and the very great ease in money.” 

The writer raises the question whether 
these conditions and events had not then 
been discounted by the Exchange, or 
whether the rise would continue. It is com- 
monly the case with the stock market that 
after a rise has partly spent itself, it as- 
sumes the attitude of one waiting for a 
fresh turn in the news. Sinee the Ex- 
change opened, an unusual series of cheerful 
influences prevailed, while the unpleasant 
things that so often alternate with pleasant 
ones had been absent; at least, this was 
the case until the passing of the quarterly 
dividend on Steel common, on January 26. 
Apart from that event there remained two 
important influences, the foree of which 
had thus far been unknown. One of these 


was the effect on prices of ‘‘the world’s pe 
culiar state of credit expansion,”’ the other 
the singular absence, which obviously could 
not long continue, of any direct influence 
on the market through notable occurrences 
that affected the fortunes of one side or the 
other in the war itself. 

Contemporary with the Evening Posi 
article was the publication of a letter from 
Berlin in the New York Times Anvalist of 
January 25, this letter being dated on Jan- 
uary 5, pertaining to the question of re 
opening the Berlin Exchange for official 
trading, prospects for which at that time 
had become more promising. The cor- 
respondent included in his létter the best 
available, tho unofficial, quotations for the 
end of December of standard securities 
dealt in on the Berlin Exchange. His table, 
reprinted herewith, gives the prices which 
prevailed about the end of December and 
those for July 25, as follows: 





——_——_—— Price —__~ 
End of Dec. 

Security Bid Asked July 25 
Imperial 3s.......... 69.75 70.00 74.30 
Imperial 3 }os........ SL.87 $2.00 90 
New 5s (War Loan) 98.25 98.50 *97 50 
Deutsche Bank...... 216.00 218.00 — 221.00 
Disconto-Gesellschaft. 168.00 170.00 172.62 
Dresdner Bank. . 130.00 132 00 139.00 
Allgemeine Electricity 198.00 200.00 218.00 
Siemens & Halske.... 193.06 195.00 194.62 
North German Lloyd 81.00 83.00 92.50 
Hamburg-Am. Line.. 91.00 93.00 108.75 
Mochumer (iron)... . 202.00 205.00 199.62 
Deutsch-Lux. (iron and 

I ies eeacavewk 93.00 95.00 106.50 
Gelenkirchen (iron)... 158.00 160.00 162.75 
Phoenix (iron and coal) 198.00 200.00 212.25 
Harpener (coal)... 156.00 158.00 158.75 
Adlerwerke (autos., &¢) 250.00 265.00 
Badische Anilin...... 378.00 194.00 


Schwartzkopff (ma- 


eS 252.00 239.50 





Benz (automobiles)... 174.00 130.00 
Koeln-Rottweiler Pow- 
EI ee ty ome 353.00 357.00 311.00 


Deutsche Waffed und 
Munition (small arms 
andammunitiontrust) 360.00 

Kheinische Metall (ar- 
tillery) 


364.00 299,00 


rr vy eer 161.00 


163.00 82.50 


* Subscription price, Sept. 19. 


Commenting on these quotations, the 
correspondent declares them to be ‘highly 
satisfactory.”’ Even with companies whose 
earnings were not favorably affected by the 
war’s demand, ‘‘ prices show for the most 
part only small declines,” some being in 
fact higher than they were at the end of 
July. This comparative steadiness of prices 
was urged in Berlin as an important reason 
for reopening the Exchange. 


BETTER PRICES FOR COTTON 


The inerease, since November 1, of two 
cents a pound in the price of cotton is as- 
sumed by experts in the South to have re- 
sulted in a net increase of approximately 
$120,000,000 in the cash value of cotton. 
In a letter from Atlanta to The Journal of 
Commerce it is declared that the effect of this 
increased price “has been felt in every line 
of business in the South.” Merchants and 
bankers all over the cotton belt agree as to 
an improvement. The correspondent says 
further: 

“Conservative observers say that never 
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Water Heating Garbage Burners 
Turn Garbage Into Fuel 


ning Post 
‘tter from 
| nnalist of 
‘d on Jan- 
ion of re- | 
or official 
that time } 
The cor- 
r the best § 
ns for the 9 


;.  Q If you are the owner of an apartment 
ita | : f building, hotel, hospital, restaurant or 
oa , a / sanitarium you cannot afford to have 
your garbage hauled away. 


il July 

> 74.30 L 

. = ! eamat (l Garbage contains much good fuel matter. 
. | -| ee - And in a Kewanee Water Heating Garbage Burner 
0 139.00 q ° 

"218.00 | ~ ; you can use garbage and rubbish as part of the 
0) 194.62 a 

en by Se J fuel necessary for heating the hot water needed. 
0 199.62 F ’ 

10650 | me ; (| Furthermore, the only really sanitary way of 
1) 162.75 F . ° ° . : 

0 212.5 | disposing of garbage is by burning it on the prem- 
}0 158.75 Wj The operation is very simple. A small coal ‘ : a ; 

10 265.00 fre is started on the lower grates, the garbage ises where it originates before it has a chance to 
D0» 494.00 Hi being thrown into the upper.chamber. It re- 


quires only a short time to dry the bage, j 
se ME os Gee cee cco eel decay and breed and feed flies, rats and other 
disease and filth carrying insects and vermin. 


}0 130.00 @ only a small amount of fine odorless ash. 

p @ = Theby-pass(a patented feature of all Kewanee 
D0 311.00 Water ing ney Burners) prevents the 
@ wet and damp garbage from smothering the fire F 
9 vhen it is first started, as it provides a passage q A Kewanee Water Heating Garbage Burner 


for the flames around the garbage. 


- a will do these two things for you. It will solve 


DO 299,00 


, @ your garbage problem by burning all your garbage 
highly | dS. fe IES and rubbish without odor—and it will reduce your 
ayer) ae a se hot water costs to a minimum by using garbage 
iin in ee eg wt and rubbish as fuel. 

the end of § .s 8 . - ; 


ss of prices | 


ant reason | ieee — @ Our booklet “Turn Ygur Garbage Into Fuel” 


will be sent you on request. 
CTON 


» 1, of two 
tton is as- 


ey | ae id z" a ) KEWANEE BSILER COMPANY 


of cotton. KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
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fect of this ee sees ‘agi a Rae 

every line in . pees e Te Steel Power and Heating Boilers, Radiators, Tanks and Garbage Burners 
s‘hants and Riverside Mansions, 410 Riverside Drive, New York City CHICAGO — NEW YORK = ST. LOUIS — KANSAS CITY 
rgree as to Kewanee Water Heating Garbage Burner Installed. : 
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The Right Way to Get Coal 


Protect Your Building When Having Coal Delivered 


- Place in your base- 
ment wall a Majestic 
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prevents the care- iowg een 2 
less coal man from - peg , 
e e ° . wed the 
disfiguring the side of B ucers at 
house, smashing sash . 
and breaking glass. pene 
the trade 
Saves the lawn from They are madeintwo 9's... 
being soiled, by coal styles. Onestyle with J price anc 
. ; . > . oth r. ( 
dust and stray lumps. a light of 1-4 inch Piwust 1 
-< ae = Se arketed 
The door locks open wire - glass, which is gc" 
automatically and protected by a steel | ie 
protects the building shield when coal is J venir ; 
° j 801,000 f 
above the opening. being thrown in. 0 5,598,C 
Just where the dam- When not in use it 9 "7° 
age always occurs. acts as a window and feekoted 
. ; 7,000, 06 
lights the coal bin J pont’ tor 
just fine. bales. 
“The 1 
The other style hasa §)0"" 
Solid Cast Iron Door | . 16,250 
3 : @ been ma 
which is less expen- § narketec 
siveandanswersevery § ij." 
Wa : requirement when the - 
NA e ae . . : last, has 
vv ay ee: Tete light is not desired. Jy v¢ th 
y en gs @ Thus th 
Pen @ approxin 
a & mon Nove 
The Majestic Coal Chute J 
Makes the Careless Coal Man Careful and the Careful Coal Man Better. se es 
7 é 1e 
“i “4 ~. “ in Conse 
Easily Installed in Any House ~The Majestic @ fallen al 
The Majestic can easily be installed in a new home or _—* 
one Te is already built. In a new house provision Underground = * year 
should be made for it when building the foundation. In G b R de abou 
a house already erected the Majestic Coal Chute can be ar age ecelver | | which h 
installed in the space now occupied by the basement window, The Majestic comes in three sections Great B 
The window opening can be arranged to fit the Majestic. —iron receptacle for can—the can proper #3 four mo 
and iron top. It is very simple to install. B not beli 
Strong— Durable— Neat Just dig a hole the size of the re- | @ ta, pe 
faa Dia itnitacen te . : ceptacle. Set the receptacle into the | § Seenfi | 
The Majestic Coa b hute is extra durable, and will outlast the ground, Put the can inside and the top i a 
building. It has a heavy steel body—cast-iron door frame and boiler H lac It is alwayscl d bsolutel are eng 
plate hopper. When open the hopper comes out automatically, —— ~ is always closed—absolutely from f: 
catching all the coal. When chute is closed it sets flush with the water tight and frost proof. It prevents : 
foundation, It has a glass door, giving good light to the basement. the breeding of germs, flies and insects The cor 
It locks from the inside and is absolutely burglar proof. and is protected against dogs, cats, and band a 
rats and mice. 0 Wool 
Over 100,000 in Use When the can is filled, the garbage @ and the 
ae man simply takes off the iron top, lifts adoze 
Over 100,000 owners who take pride in their buildings have in- out the can and empties it without — 
stalled Majestic Coal Chutes. Architects and Contractors indorse trontil tre k. In case you lurther 
them and specify their use in the new modern homes and buildings. a a Se oe oe 4 bwing 
Hold off on your next coal delivery until you investigate the merits move, it can be taken along like any reviy af 
of the Majestic Coal Chute and arrange to install one in your home. piece of furniture. : issu i 
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Let Us Send You Our Free Boo Send at once and get complete information about these two home necessities. Save 
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, : your family’s health. Save yourself hundreds of steps. Stop using the old-fashioned, hag 

germ-breeding unsanitary garbage pails. Protect your home and lawn from the careless coal man. Investigate today these new, modern chanve 
conveniences. Get the full facts. Learn how little they cost —and how much they mean to health, cleanliness and work, Write today. itself uw 
‘ ing col 
yi ° ° © e hoticea 
The Majestic Company, 510 Erie Street, Huntington, Ind. J 
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has there been such a holding movement in 
the South as that noted since the opening 
of the present cotton season. When the 
mills entered the market for their full sup- 
ply they found the market closed. Farmers 

refused to sell, and Southern business, 
vhich depends so largely upon moving of 
the cotton-crop, marked time awaiting 
radjustment. About December 1, im- 
provement began, owing, it is said, to re- 
sumption of foreign shipments and adjust- 
ment and reopening of Exchanges. 

“Ina statistical statement, H. G. Hester, 
geretary of the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change, mentions that on November | last 
the Federal Department of Agriculture fig- 
wed the average price of cotton to pro- 
ducers at about $31.50 per bale, while 
to-day it is about $10 more. 

“At that time,” Mr. Hester says, 
the cotton-exchanges — practically 
the trade for several months had been 
drifting with no fixt standard of value. 
Gulf States farmers were selling at one 















“with 
losed, 











price and Atlantic States farmers at an- 
other. Consternation prevailed. From 
August 1 to November 1, 1914, farmers 





marketed 2,719,000 bales, or 2,323,000 
bales less than was marketed during the 
corresponding three months of the previous 
year. But the figures show that from No- 
vember 1, 1914, to January 22, 1915, 6,- 
$01,000 bales were marketed, as compared 

105,598,000 bales brought into sight during 
the same period last season. Thus, since 
the Exchanges have opened, the South has 
marketed, at advancing value, almost 
7,000,000 bales, exceeding last year’s move- 
_ for the same period by 1,200,000 

es. 

“The world’s visible supply of American 
cotton, January 22 last, was 5,217,000 
bales. The 1914 crop generally is e stimated 
at 16,250,000 bales, of which 9,520,000 have 
been marketed, leaving 6,730,000 to be 
marketed. The visible supply and that re- 
maining to be marketed total 11,947,000 
bales. On a basis of $10 a bale advance 
the increase in value, since November 1 
last, has been $119,470,000, and practically 
al of this increase belongs to the South. 
Thus the South is better off to-day by 
approximately $120,000,000 than she was 
on November 1, last.”’ 



























THE EFFECTS OF WAR ON TRADE 


It has been estimated since January 1 
that the international trade of all countries, 
in consequence of the European War, has 
fallen about 40 per cent., that is, it is run- 
ting at' the rate of about $24,000,000,000 
per year, whereas in normal times it should 
be about $40,000,000,000. The countries 
which have suffered least are our own and 
Great Britain, but with them the loss for 
four months was about 27 per cent. It is 
not believed that much improvement will 
take place so long as all the principal 
manufacturing countries, except our own, 
ae engaged in war and workers are taken 
from factories and sent to  battle-fields. 
The constant increase in the list of contra- 
band articles, the creation of embargoes 
o wool and rubber, the scarcity of ships, 
and the continual existence of moratoria in 
adozen countries outside the war area will 
luther hamper international trade. Fol- 
bwing are interesting points as to a 
revival here in trade, as made in a circular 
ksued by the National City Bank: 



























“The business situation in the United 
States, while showing no pronounced 
change, is continuing to adjust and settle 
itself upon a surer basis. There is a cre eep- 
ing confidence abroad which has grown 
hoticeably stronger from week to week. as 
Progress toward normal conditions has 
been made, but it is held in check .by the 
oreign situation. 

“In three historic years a great wheat- 
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crop in the United States, coincident with 
an unusual foreign demand, has a . 
the impetus for great prosperity, to wit, 
1879, when it tided the country easily over 
the task of resuming specie payments; in 
1891, when it produced the boom year of 
1892; and in 1898, when, after years of al- 
most continuous gold exports, it reversed 
the movement and started the most re- 
markable period of expansion the country 
has ever known. The same situation now 
appears again. Our exports of wheat are 
on an unparalleled scale at high prices, 
and the movement is quite certain to con- 
tinue until our surplus is exhausted. 
**Money is becoming very easy in the 
centers, and the situation is re laxing i in the 
country, as shown by the steady retirement 
of Aldrich-Vreeland currency, and the re- 
duction of the discount-rates of the Federal 


reserve banks. os sports from the grain 
States, where the farmers are in a most 
commanding position, show that bank 


deposits have only lately begun to rise, 
indicating that the crop has moved slowly. 
The main stimulus from the prosperity of 
this region, therefore, is yet to be felt. 

“Capital is accumulating, and there is 
a good investment market for high-class 
securities. Small issues by the Canadian 
Pacific and Chicago & Northwestern have 
gone off with a rush, and undoubtedly the 
country has large purchasing power in 
reserve. 

‘**Tt will be seen that many of the funda- 
mental conditions are working into a state 
favorable to an industrial reviv al. Con- 
tractors and manufacturers in all lines of 
construction materials are making the 
lowest prices known in years. Labor, if not 
cheaper per hour, is cheaper in results, for 
a choice can be made. In the private busi- 
ness field, with individuals or corporations 
who are able to go ahead with their plans 
without resorting to the security markets, 


these conditions always make a strong 
appeal. 
‘‘Over against these encouraging condi- 


tions, there looms up the European situ- 
ation. No ealculations for the future can 
be made without regard for the influence 
of the war, and as there is no knowing how 
long the war will last, large undertakings, 
which involve public financing and com- 
mitments for the future, are not likely to 
be begun. Moreover, it will have to be 
an exceptionally promising new enterprise 
that can make a stronger appeal to capital 
than the old and seasoned securities and 
Government bonds that for a long time will 
be available on unusual terms. This is 
the underlying weakness of the industrial 
situation.” 


BETTER TIMES PREDICTED 

About a year ago a consensus of opinion 
was taken by a prominent financial publi- 
cation as to the outlook for 
provement. Writers of prominence in the 
field of economies were asked for their 
opinions, and practically all, save one, were 
optimistic, some of them notably so. The 
one exception was Byron W. Holt, author 
of books and many pamphlets on economic 
subjects and well known as a tariff expert. 
Mr. Holt’s prediction was that something 
in the nature of a panic was before the 
country —not perhaps a wide-spread and 
deep panic, but a condition sufficiently 
grave to belong in the panic class. His 
attitude at that time, therefore, gives to an 
article by him in the current number of 
Moody’s Magazine, predicting a revival in 
business, exceptional interest and value. 
While Mr. Holt does not believe business 
will ‘revive much for several months yet, 
since our wound has been deep—and deep 
wounds do not heal quickly—he is still of 
opinion that industry will begin to revive 
moderately in the near future. He Sets 
forth the following reasons, and with them 
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Protect Your Music 
Find It Instantly 
DON'T let your music become 

worn and dusty; don’t search 
everywhere for the selection you 
want. Keep each piece perfect and 
find itinstantly ina 
MUSIC 


TINDALE CABINET 


Beautifully finished cabinets for Sheet 
Music, Player-Piano Rolls, Phonograph 
Records, in graceful styles, $17.00 up. 
Endorsed by leading musicians. Guaran- 
teed satisfactory or money back. Write 
for Illustrated Catalog No. 24. 


TINDALE CABINET CO. 
1 West 34th St., New York 
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A Rich Man’s Son 


can win his spurs in management and ownership. 
Electric light plant requires $40,000. Write to 
Kenneth Earle, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
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TUBERCULOSIS 


Depends upon proper care in a suita- 
ble climate. Albuquerque, the Heart 
of the Well Country, possesses the 


desirable qualities of low humidity and 
high altitude as does no other spot in 


the West or Southwest. Agricultural 
development and railroad facilities ac- 
count for the comparatively low cost of 
living and a metropolitan development. 
Sanatoria and health seekers’ accom- 
modations unexcelled. Magnificent 
opportunities for investment and ability. 

For attractive booklet descriptive of 
climate, etc., address 
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ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
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All pens may look 
alike, but expert 
inspection and wear 
show the real qualities. 
Esterbrook pens stand the 
test of constant use. 
Their reputation extends over half a 
century. A style for every writer. 
for useful metal box containing 
Send 10c 12 of our mest popular pens, 
including the famous Faleon 048, 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York Camden,N. J. 
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Your own Safety Razor Blades honed, refinished, 
tested, sterilized and returned promptly. Ourspecial 
sharpening machines make them Better Than New. 
Over 114,000 Pleased Customers. Money back if not 
satisfied. Mail your blades today. 

FREE Shaving Soap. Armour’s 2he size, with first 
orders of one dozen or more, 

GUARANTEE SHARPENING CO. 
D2 16) N. 5th Avenue* CHICAGO 











‘OUT WEST Great Trial Offer 


MAGAZINE Your Chance to Learn 
About California, its 
Great Fairs, its Business, 
Housekeeping, Sports, etc. 
Send 
25c. Coin or Stamps-— 
3 Mus. Regular Rate 
$1.50 a Year 
Send it Now to 
The Out West Magazine 
Los Angeles, California 
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TO YOU 






TYPEWRITERS 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rebuilt in 
our own Factories,and guaranteed for one year. 
Remingtons $20 to $55 Smiths $18 to $40 
Underwoods $35 to 360 Royals $25 to $45 
L. C. Smiths $30 to 850 = Olivers $20 to $35 

We have all makes, Send for catalog 

and address of nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, NY. 











A\JENUS 
| 
 YVPENCILS 
| HERE is a world of comfort 
| in “A Perfect Pencil.” Venus 
Pencils are made in America and 
none better are made anywhere. 

Venus Pencils are made in 17 degrees 
from 6B softest to 9H hardest, and are 
carried in stock by most stationers. 

We also make the best five-cent pencil: 
The Velvet —and our Milo rubber bands 
are absolutely guaranteed for five years. 


Write on your letter head for a sample 
pencil and our little book. 


American Lead Pencil Company 











222 Fifth Ave., New York 
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such unfavorable modifying factors as 
exist: 


**1. Money is cheap, and, with our new 
banking and currency system, is likely to 
continue cheap until business improves 
materially. 

‘**2. Partly because of the war, there is a 
great demand for most of our agricultural 
and for some of our manufactured products 
—all of which are being supplied at profit- 
able prices. 

**3. Employed labor is most effective 
when unemployment is greatest. 

‘4. With average steel prices the lowest 
since 1901, with lumber, cement, bricks, 
and paints the lowest in many years, and 
with cheap money and effective labor, the 
present is a most favorable time to erect 
buildings and make improvements. 

“5. The freight-rate increase will give 
needed relief to our railroads and improve 
their buying power. Unfortunately, this 
relief must come out of the pockets of our 
shippers and consumers. The net benefit, 
therefore, will not be great. 

“It would, of course, be unfair not to 
mention the most important of the unfavor- 
able factors: 

“1. The war drain on the world’s capital 
and the slaughter of millions of able-bodied 
men. 

“2. The great burden of war-taxes laid 
upon our own and upon the foreign con- 
sumers of our goods. 

“3. The disorganized credit structure 
which has weakened the buying power of 
most nations. 

“4. The excessively high prices of most 
foodstuffs and of some articles of clothing. 

“5. The economic readjustments that 
had begun and that were, as we believe, 
partly responsible for the world-wide dis- 
content that made the present great war 
possible, must continue and will be a dis- 
turbing factor—politically and industrially. 
These would change the distribution of the 
products, so that labor would get a larger, 
and land owners and other monopolists a 
smaller, share of the joint product of Jand, 
labor, and capital. 

‘Balancing the good and the bad factors, 
we look for industrial improvement, be- 
ginning not later than next spring. How- 
ever, with enforced economy on the part of 
a majority of our consumers, we can hardly 
conceive of great prosperity for several 
years. 

“While business failures will probably 
continue heavy for several months—and 
may even increase for a few months—and 
while Wall Street may, for some time yet, 
be gathering up the wreckage of the finan- 
cial storm caused by the European cata- 
clysm, yet we are inclined to think that the 
process of repair has already begun in the 
financial world and that good bonds and 
stocks will not soon again sell at their low 
prices of two months ago. We, therefore, 
think that it is time to think about making 
investments. As to speculative purchases, 
we are less certain.” 


A NEW HIGH RECORD FOR FARM- 
PRODUCTS 


The value of farm-produets in this ecoun- 
try last year reached a total of about 
$10,000,000,000, or $83,000,000 more than 
in 1913. Beeause of the inability of 
Southern farmers to sell cotton, the figures 
are somewhat less than they would be 
with normal conditions ruling in the ecotton- 
market. As the total stands, it eclipses all 
records of the combined value of farm- 
products in this country. Not only does it 
eclipse all records, but it was more than 
double the total value of our farm-products 
fifteen years ago. Other items pertaining 
to this huge total were given out recently 
in Washington: 


‘Crops this year were valued at $6,044,- 








480,000, and the estimated total value of 
the animal products and of the farm 
animals sold and slaughtered was $3,828. 
456,000. The corn- and wheat-crops were 
the most valuable ever produced in the 
United States, bringing the year’s crop- 
value total to only $88,279,000 less than 
the total for last year, despite the loss of 
more than $300,000,000 in the value of the 
cotton-crop. 

“The estimated value of the animal 
products on the farm in 1914 is distinetly 
higher than in 1913, which was itself a 
record year in the value of this class of 
products. This is due to general but slight 
mereases in production, except for sheep 
and swine, and in prices, more especially 
to a small increase in the average farm 
price of eggs, and to a more considerable 
increase in the farm price of cattle and 
calves sold and slaughtered. 

‘It must be borne in mind that the 
amounts of these estimates do not stand 
for net wealth produced, nor for cash re- 
ceived, nor for profit, nor for income in 
any sense. Each product is valued, as in 
the census, when it reached commercial 
form, and the grand aggregate of all items 
is to be regarded as an index-number, or 
from a relative rather than from an abso- 
lute point of view. 

“The sales of crops last year were 
estimated at $2,92S,000,000; sales of live 
stock, $2,919,000,000; a total of $5,847,- 
000,000. The estimated value of total 
sales per farm was $892; and sales per 
capita of rural population (excluding 
towns), $139. 

“The value of the principal farm-crops 
this year was: Corn, $1,702,599,000; wheat, 
$878,680,000; hay, $779,068,000; cotton, 
$519,616,000; oats, $499,431,000; potatoes, 
$198,609,000; barley, $105,903,000; tobacco, 
$101,411,000; sweet potatoes, $41,294,000; 
rye, $37,018,000; sugar-beets, $27,950,000; 
rice, $21,849,000; flaxseed, $19,540,000, 
and buckwheat, $12,892,000. 

“In the production of the above four- 
teen principal crops this year’s aggregate 
was about 10 per cent. larger than in 1918 
and 6 per cent. smaller than in 1912, which 
year stands as one of the greatest aggre- 
gate production in the United States. 
This year two important crops exceeded 
previous records—wheat, with 891,000,000 
bushels, following the 1913 record of 
763,000,000 bushels, and cotton, with 
15,966,000 bales (preliminary estimate), 
the previous record being 15,693,000 bales 
in 1911. 

‘‘The value per acre of all enumerated 
crops averaged about $16.44 th’s year, 
or alee with $16.52 in 1913 and $16.15 in 





MR. HILL ON PROSPERITY 


At a dinner in Rochester some weeks ago, 
James J. Hill declared that the only obsta- 
cles, aside from war, that could prevent in 
this country an era of the greatest prosperity 
ever known were ‘‘political agitation and 
overregulation of business.”” It is now more 
than ten years, he said, since the business 
interests of the country were ‘placed under 
fire.” Since then, the attack has steadily 
‘‘inereased in violence and decreased in dis- 
crimination.”’ He added: 


“The ingenuity of restless minds has 
taxed itself to invent new restrictions, new 
regulations, new punishments for guilty and 
innocent alike. 5 

‘‘When hostile regulation goes to this 
extent, without promise of a limit to either 
its objects or its orders, business would 
come to a halt tho tariff-rates were raised 
to the skies and peace prevailed all over 
the earth. For new plants will not be 
built, raw material will not be bought, 
wages can not be paid unless capital is 
ready in sufficient quantities to perform 
the functions that are possible to it alone. 

‘Here there is no uncertainty. Capital, 
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This book contains the latest, the complete data on Self- 
Sentering. There are load and fire tests; drawings, speci- 
fications—all the details necessary for exact knowledge of 
fireproof construction. 
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it Is Something Entirely New 


Pour a little Marvel on a piece of waste, rub it on your 
car, and see the dirt, grease, grime and grit come off 
without scratching the highly varnished surface. 


It saves time, money and labor. 


cleaned in one-half the 
It polishes as 


Your entire car can be 
time and with one-tenth the labor. 


well as cleans and makes the car 


look as though it had just come out of the shop 
and keeps it looking that way. 


Price per gallon $3.00 


“4 
quart 





One gallon will keep your 
1.75 car cleaned and Ye 
1.00 for two mon 











lf your dealer does not have Marvel Auto Cleaner, it will be sent 
by express prepaid on receipt of price. 


THE MARAC COMPANY, — 


44 East 23rd Street 


EW YORK 


AGENTS — Exclusive territory now being geen: to 


reputable sales agents. 


Write for information. 
















Scientific Student, 


EVERYTHING ABOUT 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN A NUTSHELL 


\ great, big encyclopedic work covering 
the whole field of photographic knowledge 
and practise. The greatest book in the entire 

field of photographic literature—the result of the 
cooperation of many men, each having special knowl- 
edge of his own particular branch. Your outfit—your 
studio—your fac tory, is incomplete if you do not 
possess this all-inclusive work. Its alphabetical 
arrangement automatically solves every problem of 


CASSELL’S 
Cyclopedia of of 





photographic practise, chemistry, etc., etc. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 





For the Amateur, cae aaeen, Oe Professional, the Manufacturer, the Artist, the 


for EVERYBODY Interested in Photography. 


A hurried glance through its pages reveals (among hundreds 
of other things) such practical topics as: Photographic 
Chemistry—Enlarging— Developing — Retouching— Va- 
rious Processes—Artificial Light—Flashlight— Portraiture 

—Wild Animals—Architecture—Autochrome Process— 
Backgrounds—Filling in Backgrounds—Copyright— Bas 
Relief—Printing—Translating Photos into Line—Draw- 
ings—Night Photography—How to Fit Out a Dark Room 
—Enamel Surfaces—Fixing—Framing—Shutters—Lenses 
—Speed—Indoor Work—Instantaneous Photography— 
Natural Color Photography — Paper—Snapshots—Ex- 
posures—Stereoscopic Photography—etc., etc., throughout 
the entire list of photographic terminology. The book 
is profusely illustrated with half-tones, color plates and 
numerous diagrams, 






Large Quarto, Cloth, about 600 Large Double Column Pages, $3.75 Net; by Mail 24c Extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, - 


354 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











Guaranteed roofing— 


best responsibility! 


Why accept a doubtful guarantee on roofing when 
you can get one signed by the largest manufacturer 
of roofing and building papers in the world, with 
a saving in cost in the long run? 


Buy materials that last 





ertain-teed 


Roofing 


is guaranteed in writing 5 years for 1-ply, 
10 years for 2-ply, and 15 years for 3-ply, 
and the‘ responsibility of our big mills 
stands behind this guarantee. Its qual- 
ity is the highest and its price the most 
reasonable. 

General Roofing Mfg. Company 

World's largest manufacturvrs of Roofing 
and Building Papers 
New York City Boston Chicago Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Atlanta Cleveland _ Detroit 

St. Louis Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis 
San Francisco Seattle Londen Hamburg Sydney 


At each of our big mills we make the fol- 
lowing guaranteed products: 


Asphalt Roofings (all grades and prices) 
Slate Surfaced Shingles 

Asphalt Felts 

Seoteine? Felts 


Building Papers 
Insulating Papers 
all Boards 
Plastic Roofing Cement 
Asphalt Cement 
Roof Coating 
Metal Paints 
Outdoor Paints 
Shingle Stains 
Tar Coating 
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until it is invested, is free. The capitalist 
will not put his money where it brings hin 
a lower rate of return or is subject to more 
risks than in another occupation or another 
place. The whole world will presently be 
bidding for his available surplus. If, under 
the circumstances existing just before the 
outbreak of the war, business was languid 
in the United States and industry was de. 
scending the slope of depression toward the 
slough of bad times, because legislation eon. 
tinuously attacked both the profits and the 
security of capital, what is likely to happen 
now? 

“The main outlines, then, of the present 
business situation are clear. This country 
may enter, if it will, certainly after the 
close of the European War, and probably 
much sooner, upon a period of remarkable 
prosperity. To it will be given the task of 
providing for a time for the maintenance of 
a considerable portion of the world’s popu- 
lation and industry. 

“This great and continued demand on 
us should be the guaranty of a corre spond- 
ing prosperity. It would be so if no arti- 
ficial conditions intervened. But to realize 
this, both capital and business initiative 
must have reasonable freedom. The enor- 
mous destruction of wealth, the continuous 
borrowing of sums hitherto unknown even 
to world-finance, the consequent raising of 
the interest-rate, all foretell new and dif- 
ficult conditions for American enterprise. 
It is less free to take advantage of them 
than ever before. It must operate within 
the cireumscription assigned to it by laws 
which the courts probably will take twenty 
years to interpret. 

““At every promising opening it sees a 
sign-board, erected by public authority, 
bearing the words ‘No Thoroughfare.’ Tf 
the next five years are to repeat the history 
of the last ten, then there can be no great 
business improvement and no general pros- 
perity in the United States. 

‘Rest from agitation, intelligent econ- 
omy, efficiency, harmonious cooperation 
for business institutions as well as for 
political divisions—these are not abstruse 
ideas. They do not provoke eloquence or 
attract the self-seeking. They are things 
as long familiar and as little reverenced by 
the mass of men as the contents of the dee- 
alog. We must go back to them or suffer 
the penalty paid by every creative thing 
that defies the law of the physical or that 
of the moral order of the world. 

“The President of the United States, 
whose life, spent in study and investiga- 
tion, qualifies him as an observer of current 
ev ents, has recently manifested a desire to 
aid the business of the country to regain 
some of its former vigor. If others in public 
life will aim to give the whole country a 
chance to adjust itself, and an opportunity 
to test the new and manifold conditions 
imposed by recent legislation, the whole 
country will, with new "hase and ine reasing 
confidence, step rapidly forward toward the 
sunshine of commercial peace and national 
prosperity greater than it has ever known.” 





Difficult.—‘ I see that Carranza has set 
out to see whether he can not find Villa.” 

““ And do you think he will succeed in 
not finding him?’”—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


Careful Nurse.—Two nurse-maids were 
wheeling their infant charges in the park 
when one asked the other: 

“ Are you going to the dance to-morrow 
afternoon?”’ 

“TI am afraid not.” 

“What!” exclaimed the other. “ And 
you so fond of dancing!” 

“I'd love to go,” explained the con- 
scientious maid, “ but to tell you the 
truth, I am afraid to leave the baby with 
its mother.”’—Harper’s. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Easy.—‘ Oh dear, I wish I was a turtle.” 

“What an absurd idea! Why?” 

“A turtle has a snap.’-—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Modern Dilemma.—‘ What do they 
mean by the horns of a dilemma? ” 

“Two autos, I suppose, honking at you 
at once.”’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Hard Up.—Kstuer—“ He says that if 
[do not marry him, he won’t know what 
to do.” 

Drust.tLa—* Hasn’t he any trade or 
profession? ”’—Philadelphia Public Ledger, 


The Early Bird.—‘‘ The man who is 
always punctual in keeping an appointment 
never loses anything.”’ 

“No; only half an hour waiting for the 
other fellow to show up.”—Philadelphia 
Record. 


Danger Ahead.—SkipprrR oF TRAMP 
having lost his bearings on a dark, stormy 
night, and trying to get his position on an 
dd chart): ‘If that’s Cardiff, Bill, we’re 
orl right; but if it’s a fly-spot, ’eaven ’elp 
us!’’—London Opinion. 

His Choice.—“‘ I’ve promised to go in to 
supper with some one else, Mr. Blanque; 
but I'll introduce you to a very handsome 
and clever girl.” 

“ But I don’t want a handsome and clever 
girl; | want you.””—Boston Transcript. 

Logical.— ‘‘ Why don’t you move into 
more comfortable quarters, old man?” 

“T can’t even pay the rent on this miser- 
able hole.”’ 

* Well, since you don’t pay rent, why not 
get something better?”—St. Louis Times. 

Useful.—What. kind of work could you 
possibly do around an office? ” 

“T’'m a kind o’ all-around handy man, 
mister. I kin hold a door open, light a 
match for ye, look out an’ see if it’s rainin’, 
call a taxi, drop letters down the chute, an’ 
tell folks yer out when ye ain’t.’’—Life. 

Her Revelation.—A little girl traveling 
ina sleeping-car with her parents greatly 
objected to being put in an upper berth. 
She was assured that papa, mama, and 
God would watch over her. She was set- 
iled in the berth at last and the passengers 
were quiet for the night, when a small voice 
piped: 

“Mama!” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“You there? ”’ 

“Yes, I’m here. Now go to sleep.” 

“Papa, you there? ” 
“Yes, I’m here. Go to sleep like a good 
girl.’” 

This continued at intervals for some time 
until a fellow passenger lost patience and 
called: 

“We're all here! Your father and 
nother and brothers and sisters and uncles 
and aunts and first cousins. All here. Now 
go to sleep!” 

There was a brief pause after this explo- 
sion. Then the tiny voice piped up again, 
but very softly: 

Mama!’ 

“Well.” 

“ Was that God? ”—Kansas City Star. 
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The Test of Time 


A Record of 27 Years Behind 
the Bonds of the 
American Real Estate Company 


The 6% Bonds, based on the ownership of selected New 
York real estate, offered by the American Real Estate Company 
are “seasoned.” ‘Time and experience have proven their 
worth. Through panic and prosperity they.have paid interest 
and matured principal on due dates. They have withstood 
every test and offer their purchasers today, as in the past, a 
just return, ample security and ready convertibility. 


During these years more than 40,000 investors have been 
served and more than $12,000,000 returned in principal and 
interest. More than one-third of the Company’s outstanding 


TYY 1111111111111 tol 





bonds today represent re-investment by satisfied investors. 
Upon relations of mutual interest and service the business of 
the Company has been built and to its ever-widening circle 
of friends it invites your addition. 


The American Real Estate Company is the oldest and one 
of the largest real estate operating corporations in New York. 
It buys and sells, improves, leases or holds for investment, high- 
grade properties at important centers along rapid transit lines, 
where values are well sustained and substantial profits assured. 


In the continued development of its business along the 
established and conservative lines of the past, the Company 
offers to its investors its 6% Bonds, issued in convenient forms 
for large or small investors by either full or installment pay- 
ment, as follows: 


6 % Coupon Bonds 


In denominations of $100,$500, $1,000 and upward, paying inter- 
est semi-annually by coupons attached. Principal payable in 10 years, 


6% Accumulative Bonds 
For those who ae to invest $25 or morea year, and accumulate 
$1,000 and upward in 10, 15 or 20 years. Purchasable by annual, 
semi-annual, or quarterly installments. These installments bear inter- 
est at the rate of 6% per annum, which is compounded, accum- 
ulated and paid with the total installments at the maturity date. 





Printed matter and map of New York City, fully describing these 
Bondsandthe business on which they are based, sent on request. 


American Peal (state (Company 
Founded 1888 Capital and Surplus Over $3,000,000.00 
527 Fifth Avenue Room 504 New York J 
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Turkey Legs, 
Deviled 
Score drumsticks of J 
turkey 2 or 3 times to bone, dip 
them in melt § ed butter, spread 
with little mustard mixed with f}] LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE, seasoned with salt, pep % per and tal 
5 Broil 7 to 10 minutes, basting with melted butter and turn- 
ing frequently. Serve hot. 
Kitchen Recipe Hanger sent free upon request by post card. 


PLFA & PERRINS. 231 West Street, New York ij 
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(y olden 


His Price.—First Sue— 
gown cost much? ” 

Seconp SHe—“ Only one good cry,”— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


* Did your new 


Brighter.—‘‘ Don’t you find that a baby 
brightens up a household wonderfully? 

“ Yes,” said the parent, with a sigh, “ 
have the gas going most of the night at 
—New York Globe. 


Cable Advices.—“ I’m new in the cigar 
business, so I’m trying to familiarize myself 
with the various brands.” 

“Learning the ropes, so to speak,”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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Los Angeles Riverside 
Santa Barbara Oakland 


Visit California and the 


Golden State Route—the 


via Rock Island — 


** Californian.’’ f 
tourist cars and chair cars. 


way of 













Less Than Three Days to 


California 


and spend your time en route on the “Golden State ~ 
: Limited,” foremost transcontinental train. Finest modern -' 
{ all-steel equipment—every convenience of modern travel.” "jz 
Daily from Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, : St. Paul, 
Des Moines and Kansas City. 


There is no finer train—no better service than the 
“Golden State Limited”—no quicker, more comfortable 
nor more interesting route to California than .the 


A second transcontinental train from St. Louis and Kansas City via the route 
of the “Golden State Limited” to El Paso, thence Southern Pacific, is the 
Modern equipment including drawing-room sleeping cars, 


Visit both San Diego and San Francisco Expositions by 


information, interesting literature, etc., on request. 


L. M. ALLEN 
Pass’r Traffic Manager Gent ‘Traffic Manager Pass’r Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
Chicago, Ill. 


Both Expositions Included in One Ticket at No Extra Cost 





Del ¥ Monte i= Diego 












Expositions de season? 

















El Paso Southwestern — Southern Pacific 








Los Angeles. Early reservations important. Full 











N. BROWN C.S. FEE 


Southern Pacific 
San Francisco, Cal. 


El Paso Southwestern 
El] Paso, Tex. 






San Diego—1915—San Francisco 














LAW 





home law instruction. 


any other correspondence law course. 13 


Send postal today for your free book. 


AN SCH 
















SHORT-STORY WR 
Dr. J. ae Esenwein, for years te 
230-page catalogue free. Ple 


Dr. Esenwein Dept. 71, Springfield, 


BOOK 
FREE 


our 80-page book before enrolling for any law course. 
fai how to tedes the claims of correspondence schools, 
also explains the American Sehool’s simple new method oi 
Prepared by 56 of America's greatest 
legal authorities—28 more subjects and 30 more authors than 


Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books furnished free. 
Don't fail to investigate before taking up the study of law. 


AMERICAN OOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 2372, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, U.S.A. 


A course of forty lessons in the history, Aang struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by 


ease address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


STILLWELL CALIFORNIA HOME 
132 Successful BOOKS 


Building Plans 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
50—$1600 to $6000—Price soc 
“West Coast Bungalows’”’ 
51—¥$600 to $2000—Price s50c 
“Little Bungalows”’ 
We sell books & blue prints  31—$300 to $1700—Price 2se 
on a money back guarantee All 3 for $1.00—Postpaid 
E. W. Stillwell & Co., Architects, 4357 Henne Bldg.,Los Angeles 
Wanted. $1,000,000 in 


WANTED IDEA 
prizes offered for inventions. 


Our four books sent free. Patents secured or fee returned. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 











volume Law 





Write for List of Inventions 
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Lippincott's. 








Mass. 













FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 





Long Life Through Right Living 


A well-known medical man, Dr. Pearce Kintzing, has 
written a fopular book in which he tells us how to ame- 
liorate our every- -day ills and how, in the light of the latest 
medical science and knowledge, to avoid many serious ill- 
nesses ; in fine, how to obtain the des¢ out ot life and at the 
same time attain to a healthy, happy, useful old age. 

“Long Life and How To Attain It” 

At the stores, or mailed on receipt of $1 and your address 
on margin of this adv. by the publishers. Neatcloth, 285 pp. 
New York and Londes 






", 7~ bicycle and know you have the best. Buy a 
machine you can prove before accepting. 
DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 
i dave’ sriel. Ne Exe yy tty after 
' do not wish to 
Lo FACTORY cost, i inp x 
\j ments and values never before equa 
WRITE TODAY for our f+ ee 
| Fines our pe | line of 1918 
TIRES, sundries and parts, and | 
wonderful new offers and terms we will 
Auto and Motorcycle Supplies at factory 
not buy until you know what 
tA bv nae for you. A postal card brings everything. 
| He CYCLE CoO.. DEPT.G 172 CHICAGO 
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A Remedy.—Davuser—“ I observe that 
you don’t like my pictures, sir; but I can 
only paint things as I see them.” 

“Then you shouldn’t paint 
while you’re seeing things like that.”— 
Boston Transcript. 





Not the Same.—CaLLeR—“ Pardon me, 
sir, but is there another artist in this 
building? ” 

Artist—‘‘ There is not. There is, how- 
ever, a@ man on the fourth floor who 
paints.’”’—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Supreme Test.—ScrippLeEr—‘ 
poem here advocating peace.”’ 
Epviror—‘“ I suppose that you honestly 
and sincerely desire peace? ”’ 
ScrRIBBLER—“ Yes, sir.”’ 
Epiror—‘‘ Then burn the 
Boston Transcript. 


I’ve a 


poem.”— 











Easy.—‘‘ How useless girls are to-day. 
I don’t believe you know what needles are 
for.” 

““How absurd you are, grandma,” pro- 
tested the girl. ‘‘ Of course I know what 
needles are for. They’re to make the graph- 
ophone play.’’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


A Sense of Humor.—“ Now, Silas,”’ said 
the speaker, ‘“‘I want you to be present 
when I deliver this speech.” 

** Yassuh.” 

“T want you to start the laughter and 
applause. Every time I take a drink of 
water, you applaud; and every time I wipe 
my forehead with my handkerchief, you 
laugh.” 

“You better switch dem signals, boss. 
It’s a heap mo’ liable to make me laugh to 
see you standin’ up dar deliberately takin’ 
a drink o’ water.’’— Washington Star. 


Stating It Plainly—A witness called. in 
District-Attorney Perkins’s investigation 
of the short-circuiting of the Subway, in 
which a woman bst her life and more than 
a hundred persons were overcome with 
smoke and fumes, described the situation as 
follows: 

“Then stygian darkness ensued, mo- 
mentarily interrupted by fitful gleams of 
weird electricity that rose and fell with 
ghastly effect. Men stood riveted to the 
spot, women screamed in abject terror, and 
pandemonium reigned. To increase the 
realism of living death that seemed to be 
enshrouding the sepulchral aspect of the 
place, a demoniacal guard of barbarous 
foreign countenance, and accent in gutt ural 
tones, ordered the transoms closed. I knew 
the end was nigh, and with calm indifference 
devoid of hope awaited the last gruesome 
catastrophe.” 

Mr. Perkins withholds the name of the 
witness.—New York Sun. 
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Their Difficulty—Srupent—“‘ I hear 
your de positors are falling off.” 

CasHIER—*‘ Yes; they can’t keep a bal- 
ace.” —Yale Record. 
Naturally.—SuNpAyY-scHOOL TEACHER 
“What is the outward, visible sign of 

baptism? ”” 
Jonnny —“ The baby, 
klphia Public Ledger. 


mum.” —Phila- 


Tro Reasons.—‘ Don’t you love to 
vander out in the country where the little 
lambkins play? ”’ 

“And the graphophones don’t. 
het.” —Louisville Courier-Journal. 


You 


Flattered.—‘**‘ Congressman, your con- 
tituents can not understand your speech 


Gon the Federal Reserve banking-system.”’ 


“Good; it took me seven hours to write 
it that way.”’—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
Undertaker.—‘‘ I am 
said Mrs. Twickembury, 


Dentist vs. 
vinced,”’ 


eon- 
* that 


Bye should save largely on dentists’ bills if 
4 ve should buy each of the children one of 


those new pyrotechnic tooth-brushes.’’— 
Christian Register. 


Its Note of Protest.—‘* So Miss Banger 
played ‘for you? She claims that she can 
make the piano speak.” 

“Well, Pll bet if it spoke it would say: 
‘Woman, you have played me false.’’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Only Human.—‘‘ Why do you write arti- 
ces on how cheaply people ean live if they 

Bos 

“In the hope of getting enough money 
to avoid having to live that way.”’—Wash- 
ington Star. 

One Vainer Thing.—Hostrss—* I some- 
times wonder, Mr. Highbrow, if there is 
anything vainer than you authors about 
the things you write.” 

HicgHBrow—* There _ is, 
efforts to sell them.” 


madam; our 
—London Opinion. 


Handicapped.—With but three minutes 
fo catch his train, the traveling salesman 
inquired of the street-ear conductor, 
“Can’t you go faster than this? ” 

“Yes,” the bell-ringer replied, “ but I 
have to stay with my car.”—Harper’s. 


Needful, Too.—‘‘ The trust has two 
rolling-milis—one at Pittsburg, the other 
at Washington.”’ 

“What do they roll at the Washington 
mill? Rails? ” 

“ Logs.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Unregenerate.—“ Ef yo’ had your choice, 
Liza, which would yo’ rather do—live, or 
die an’ go to heaven? ” 

““ Ah’d rather live.” 

“Why, Liza White, yo’ sean’lous chile! 
Sunday-school hain’t done yo’ no good 
tall! "—Life. 


A Precaution.—‘‘ What are you cutting 
out of the paper? ”’ 

‘An item about a California man secur- 
ing a divoree because his wife went through 
his pockets.” 

‘“ What are you going to do with it? 
“Put it in my pocket.”—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 
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Your Wife 


Who Hands You 
This Coupon 








HE knows you are in danger of 
accident every minute. She 


knows that one man in every seven 
was accidentally killed or injured last 


-year and that you may be the one this year. 


knows 


She 


that even if you escape accident you are 


likely to be sick any time. 


She knows that if you send this coupon today, 


she and the children will be protected fully. 


Now, 


while you can, while you are safe— 


® ATNA-IZE@® 


Protect yourself against accident— 
protect yourself against sickness. It is 
not only railroad wrecks and shipwrecks 
and falling elevators you have to fear. 
A case of grippe, an attack of pneu- 
monia, or rheumatism, a sprained ankle, 
cut hand, fall, any of these may stop 


your work and cause you worry and loss. 

ZEtna-ize and you will draw a weekly 
income from us and overcome all that. 
If you are engaged in a ‘‘Preferred’’ 
occupation, and under 50 years of age, 
$60 a year is all it will cost you. For 
that small sum— 


We Will Pay You $25 a Week As Long As You Live 


if you are disabled by any accident, or $50 
a week if disabled by a railway, steamship, 
or burning building accident. And we will 
pay you $25 a week, up to fifty-two weeks, 
if you are sick. We will pay hospital 
charges or for a surgical operation. 

If you are killed in an accident, we 
will pay your wife $5,000 or $10,000 the 
first year you are insured and add $500 
or $1,000 each year for five years, paying 


thereafter $7,500 or $15,000. 

If you lose two limbs or both eyes 
by accident we will pay you the same 
amounts. One-half of these amounts , 
will be paid you for loss of one ¢. 
hand, one foot or one eye by acci- om 
dent. The couponcostsyou ¢ 
nothing and puts you ,% .~ 
on the road tosafety. ¢ 
Send it today. se oe ge” 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Drawer 1341 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, ¢ i 


Health and Liability Insurance. 


Agency opportunities for all 
Casualty and Bonding lines 
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By reason of her close 
association with the Rus- 
sian and German Courts and 
her many years’ residence in 
France, to say nothing of her 
friendship with those of “high 
degree” in England, Princess 
Catherine Radziwill has ac- 
cumulated a fund of reminiscences Which, not un- 
appropriately. may be labelled as “unparalleled.” “ 
e has embodied the result of her observation and 
inner knowledge in this remarkable volume, which 
has the distinction of placing the reader eve rapport 


Large Octavo, Cloth, 357 pp. 


Princess Radziwill 





limp oritant ond Timely Intimate Memories of Life in The High- 


est Circles of The Inner Courts of 


RUSSIA — GERMANY— FRANCE — ENGLAND 
Memories of Forty Years 


By PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL 





with the inner life of the leading Courts of Europe. 


¢ Here the reader will meet with Asquith and 
Morley, Winston Churchill and eee »bery, 
Marie Corelli and Ouida, Moltke and Hohenlohe, 

Tolstoy and Witte; with Kings and Emperors, 
ioe and Princesses, courtiers, writers, poets, 
een. and many notables who ‘have influenced. 
rom the inside, European history. 


Its rich store of diplomatic and political revela- 

tions, its many anecdotes and dors mots, all 
tol with sparkling verve, cast many a vivid side-light 
into the vanities an d intrigues of binge and queens, 
with “like passions” ’ to every- -day humanity. 


$3.75 net at all bookstores; or by.mail 16c extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Higher in 
Extreme West 


Sarrington Hal! 
Co ffee 
Metis.) 





“Great! and it costs no 
more per cup than ordinary 
coffee.” 


The Literary Digest for February 6 


Extreme West , 


. Higher in 


Makes More Cups to the Pound 


our coffee, permit us to send 

you atrial package. Then you 
can see for yourself that it is not 
only better and purer, but that it 
costs less per cup than ordinary 
coffee, as it makes more cups to 
the pound. 


A Trial Can Free 


END us your grocer’s name 
~, and we will send you a trial 
canof Barrington Hall,enough 

to make six cups of delicious coffee, 
and booklet ‘‘ The Evolution of Bar- 
rington Hall.” This explains the 
three stages of progress through 
which this famous coffee has passed. 


At first Barrington Hall was sold 
whole or ground as ordinary coffee 
is today, then steel-cut with the bit- 
ter chaff removed, and finally Baker- 
ized. In it we have retained the 


I‘ you are not already a user of 









Waturess Fai 


his beautifully II ustrated | F 


wveril. a; 


So 
Official Tourist Guide 


issued by a Department of the Bermuda Government, 
consisting of 64 pages and containing a magnificent col- 
lection of nearly 200 photographs of Bermuda scenes, 
sports and recreations, illustrations of the prominent hotels, 
together with rates and accommodations and a complete 
map of the islands of Bermuda, will be sent 
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The Bakerized Coffee 


BERMUD, 


BERMUDA is only two days’ sailing from New York by way of 
magnificent ocean steamers. 

Two Sailings Weekly—Wednesdays and Saturdays 

For FREE COPY of Official Tourist Guide Book and further particulars on Bermuda address 


Bermuda Government Agent, 


good points of our older methods 
and adopted new features (explained 
in booklet) that make it economy 
without economizing. A luxury not 
at the expense of health, but one that 
is an aid to correct living. 


Baker’s Steel-Cut Coffee 


Steel-Cut Coffee lacks a little in qual- 
ity and in evenness of granulation 
when compared with Baker-ized 
Barrington Hall, but the chaffwithits 
objectionable taste is removed from 
it also. It is superior to the so- 
called cut coffees that are offered 
in imitation of Baker-ized Coffee. 


Our coffee is for sale by grocers in 
all cities and most towns. Write for 
grocer near you who can supply it. 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


124 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
244 No. Second St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Care of E. F. DARRELL & CO. 
No, 2 Broadway, New York City 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





EUROPEAN WAR 
IN THE EAST 


January 19.—Russia reports the capture of 
a ‘furkish camp at Ardanoutch, west of 
Ardanah, with many prisoners. The 
Russians attempt to outflank the 
Turks’ left. 

January 21 deities fighting oceurs 
along the Chorokh River, west of 
Ardanoutch, in which the Turks appear 
to be more ‘than holding their ground, 


and resisting successfully the Russian 
encircling movement. 
January 22.—Reports from the Eastern 


front ‘show little material gain for 
either side. The Russians close in on 
Mlawa, on the southern border of 
Eastern Prussia; in the Masuri Lakes 
region there is no news of any progress; 
in Poland the battle-line along the 
Rawka and Bsura has been devoted 
to cannonading; on the Pilica and in 
Galicia, Russia declares, there has been 
no fighting. In Bukovina the Aus strians 
are pressing in to the defense of the 
passes. 


IN THE WEST 


January 20.—Minor French gains are re- 
ported all along the line sav e at Soissons, 
and near Pont-a-Mousson, in the Forest 
of Le Prétre, where a German attack 
similar to that at Soissons is developing. 


January 21.—Activities are reported north- 
east of Thann, toward Colmar, as 
developing into a violent engagement. 
To the south in the region of Altkirch, 
throughout the Sundgau, the Germans 
are reported to be greatly handicapped 
by floods. 


January 24.—Hard fighting on Hartmanns- 
Weilerkopf, northwest of Sennheim, 
Germany reports, resulted in severe 
losses to the small French force en- 
gaged. In Flanders the Germans en- 
gage in a heavy bombardment north of 
Zillebeke. 

In a second attempt to raid the English 
coast towns a German cruiser squadron 
is detected by the British coast patrol 
and a running fight ensues, in which 
the German vessel Bliicher is sunk with 
762 men. The British suffer damage 
to the cruiser Lion and the destroyer 
Meteor. Germany reports serious Brit- 
ish losses, which the British deny. 


GENERAL WAR NEWS 


January 23.—A German dispatch to Rou- 
mania is rumored, protesting against 
military activities in that country 
which are ‘‘tantamount to mobilization 
orders.”’ 


January 26.—No Belgian now in England 
has suffered the slightest outrage or 
atrocity at the hands of the Germans, 
according to a British Government 
report, made after exhaustive inquiry. 


January 27.—An unofficial report states 
that the Turks hold the whole peninsula 
of Sinai in Egypt, 30,000 square miles. 
From Athens it is reported that three 
Ottoman army corps are marching on 
Egypt. From Cairo is reported a clash 
between Turks and British forces at 
El-Kantara, south of Port Said, on the 
Suez Canal. 


GENERAL FOREIGN 


January 22.—The Dominion Government 
of Canada declares its decision to 
defend the three militiamen who are 
accused by the Provincial Government 
of Ontario of liability for the deaths of 
the two Buffalo duck-hunters. The 
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The 


resultant action is therefore, The 
Provinee of Ontario versus The Domin- 
ion of Canada. 


January 23.—It is reported that Puebla, 
capital of the Province of Puebla, is 
recaptured by Zapata forces. 


January 24.—Reverses to the Zapata 
forces are reported, in a defeat at the 
hands of a command under General 
Obregon, along the line of the Mexican 
Railway, in which several locdmotives 
and considerable ammunition are 
captured. 


January 25.—Replying to the recent de- 
mand that our Belgian consuls take 
out new exequaturs under the German 
Government in Belgium, Washington 
concedes Germany’s right to control 
the tenure of neutral consuls in Belgium. 

Representations to the Carranza Govern- 
ment are made by this country against 
the recently issued agrarian decree, 
which threatens’ American land-titles 
in Mexico. 


DOMESTIC 


January 21.—The British Government an- 
nounces, through Ambassador Spring- 
Rice, that, altho the former Hamburg- 
American vessel Dacia, sailing from 
Galveston with cotton for Germany, will 
be seized if possible and her American 
reregistry brought up before a British 
prize-court, a distinction will be made 
in regard to hef cargo, which in no 
way violates England’s contraband 
rules. 

A preliminary statement issued by the 
Department of Commerce shows that 
five times as much wheat and six times 
as much corn were exported from the 
United States this December as in the 
same month of 1913. 


January 22.—A boiler explosion on the 
U. S. S. San Diego, off the California 
coast, kills five men and injures eight. 

The American Red Cross Society issues 
its report for the first five months of 
the war, showing a total expenditure 
of $760,510, and stating that 45 sur- 
geons and 151 nurses have been sent 
abroad. 

The Alabama legislature passes the pro- 
hibition measure, to go into effect July 
1, over Governor Henderson’s veto. 

Thirty-one deputies are arrested at 
Roosevelt, N. J., and charged with the 
murder of the strikers shot on the 19th. 


January 23.—Secretary Bryan orders an 
investigation of the alleged irregular- 
ities in the accounts of the Public 
Works Department of the Dominican 
Republic. 


January 25.—The first direct transconti- 
nental telephone-line is opened when 
Alexander Graham Bell ealls up San 
Francisco from New York and holds a 
long conversation over 3,400 miles of 
copper wire. 

In tests on a Lackawanna train in 
Pennsylvania, a radiophone message 
sent out from the train when moving at 
30 miles an hour is picked up word for 
word by a stationary operator 40 miles 
away. 

All former wheat records are broken with 
May wheat at $1.4614 in Chicago. 


January 27. —John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
“Mother” Jones confer on C olorado 
labor conditions. 





For Men Only.—The best way to win a 
girl’s love is: 

If she be under 20, make poetry in her 
honor. 

If she be more than 20, make money.— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book 


Save 30% and buy from me 
manufacturer who originated the idea of sell- 
ing Sectional Bookcases direct from Factory to User. 


“The Universal” 

























SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 

Our Universal Style here pictured, combines a pleasing, enduring 
design with latest practical improvements in construction. It is beau- 
tifully finished in SOLID OAK, has non-binding, disappearing 
glass doors,andcosts but $1.75 per section; top and base $/.25 each. 
Other styles and grades at correspondingly low prices. Lundstrom 
Sectional Bookcases have been made for fifteen years and are 
endorsed ** The Best’’ by over 70,000 users. On orders 
for $10.00 or over, we pay the freight; freight 
equalized to extreme Western States. 
Write for Catalog No, 23-F 




























This Combination: 
3 Sections, glass doors, top, and 


base (Solid Oak) 7 
ON APPROVAL $778 









THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. co... » LITTLE FALLS, N. ¥. 
fgcturers of Sectional Becket Week ae 


Our $10,000 Plan Book Has 
at Least ONE Plan That Will 
Exactly Suit You! 


SEND FOR IT TODAY! 
The houses illustrated in this adver- 
tisement are but three out of over 
100 shown in our big $10,000 Plan 
Book. Full details—photographs—fioor 
plans—color schemes—wholesale prices. 
Despite its cost,we will send this book Free 
to home builders. Simply send roc for 
postage and packing. Get your copy. 
Contains hundreds of ideas, space-saving 
plans, new wrinkles, home suggestions 
that a woman will appreciate, and all facis 
about our famous ‘“mill-direct-to-you”’ 
selling plans. Send roc for postage—Now ! 


Buy Your House Wholesale 
Save $200 to $500 or More 


Shipped to You Anywhere 

Safe Delivery and Satisfac- 

— on or Money 
c 


You take no risk dealing with us. Three strong 
banks and over 100,000 delighted customers 
vouch for us. Customers everywhere—all 
bought by mail. Save 25% to 50% on your 
home. Highest quality; lowest, wholesale 
prices. Money back if you are not absolutely 
satished; you to be the sole judge. Dollars saved 
on the bill fo or every nickel of freight. Makes no 
difference where you live; we ship anywhere. 
We sell no **knock-down”"’ houses—-simply sup- 
ply material wholesale for substantial permanent 
homes. Cosy bungalows—stately dwellings — 
comfortable cottages. Distinctive houses with 

















Plan 104 


$707 





class to them. Also ‘*Ready-Made”’ Houses- 
“we saw them, you nail them.’ All waste 
of time and material eliminated. Great sav- 


ings. No ‘‘extras’’; no ‘‘come-backs.’’ Send 
for “Guaranteed Right’’ estimate on your 
needs; costs keep within figures. Estimates 
free. Tell us what you want. 


Send for Our 5000 Bargain Catalog 


Contains 156 pages of money-savers. Everything 
for building—Lumber, Millwork, Screens, Build- 
ers’ Hardware- over 5000 price and quality mak- 
ing bargains. All —— anywhere—large or 
small orders. Book FREE on request. Send 
now! USE THE COUPON! 


5 S Ss m 
Gordon-Van Tine Co. fro Ss isss 
In Business Over Half a Century—1865-1915 

ATE) Se ee = 

GORDON-VAN TINE CO In sending for Plan, Book, enclose 10 
* 2 cents for postage and mailing. You 
5652 Case Street, Davenport, Iowa _ wil! receive the books by return mail. 

Gentlemen—Please send the books checked below: 


[] Building Material {2mPer,.yer.<. [| Plan Book 


Name 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


Readers wiil please bear in mind that no notice 
wil: be taken of anonymous communications. 








“E. 8. ’* New York, N. Y.—‘‘(1) Has a war- 
vessel tg right to enter a neutral harbor for the 
purpose of purchasing coal for immediate use? 
(2) Has any vessel of a warring country the right 
to enter a neutral harbor to purchase any supplies? 
(3) Ifa war-ship enters a neutral harbor, is it not 
the duty of the nation whose harbor is entered to 
hold such a vessel from again leaving port? 
(4) Should a nation at war, whose forces pass 
through a hostile country and take supplies, but 
are not opposed by an army while passing through 
that section, pay ‘for the same at any time?”’ 


(1) A war-vessel has the right to enter a neutral 
harbor for the purpose of purchasing coal, but 
only in sufficient quantity to enable it to proceed 
to its nearest home port. (2) A war-vessel has 
the right to enter a neutral harbor to purchase 
supplies. (3) Such a vessel must leave within 
24 hours, or be dismantled and interned. (4) 
Strictly speaking, an army should pay for supplies 
in a hostile country; usually, however, the con- 
quering army takes what it needs, and “ 
the country'’ as far as it can. 

“TT. J. MacD.,"’ Atlanta, Ga.—* (1) What is 
the rule that governs the use of the words ‘on’ and 
‘upon’? (2) Where one person is speaking of 
two others, one of whom he is addressing, should 
he use the pronoun ‘you’ before the name of the 
other person or after it? Is it correct to say, ‘I 
wish Mrs. B. and you a pleasant journey’? Or, 


lives on 


Should the ‘you’ and ‘Mrs. * be transposed? 
(3) Is the use of from in the following sentence 
correct? 


‘I do not think you will hear anything 
further from the matter’? (4) In the use of the 
subjunctive mode, as in the se ntence, ‘If IL were in 
your place I would do so and so,’ does each person 
take the same verb? By that I mean, is it correct 
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| to say, ‘If he were,’ ‘If you were, *ete.? I realize, 
of course, that ‘if you were’ is correct. 
2 . . 
(1) Etymologically, on and upon differ in 
meaning, upon adding to on the sense of being 


lifted or raised up; but the distinction has never 
been clearly made in usage. On is preferable in 
such expressions as ‘to ride on a horse’’; ‘‘to be 
on the road"’; ‘‘to write on a certain subject.” A 
good rule to follow is to use on when mere rest 
or support is indicated, and upon when motion 
into position is involved, as ‘‘The book is on the 
table’’; ‘‘He threw his hat upon the table,’’ etc. 
(2) There is no established rule as to the forms 
“T wish you and Mrs. Brown a pleasant journey,” 
r “I wish Mrs. Brown and you a pleasant jour- 
ney,”’ but courtesy suggests that, in writing, at 
least, the name of the lady precede the pronoun. 
The view is held, however, that in usage, the person 
spoken to being present, the reference should be 
direct, and ‘‘ you and Mrs. Brown” be given pref- 


erence. (3) ‘I do not think you will hear any- 
thing of (not from) the matter,’’ is the correct 
form. One does not hear from the matter, but 


regarding or of the matter from some one else. 
(4) In the use of the subjunctive mode, “ were”’ is 
used with all persons except the second person sin- 
gular, as ‘I were,”’ ‘‘thou wert,” “‘ he were, 


etc. 


“3... ’ New Holstein, Wis.—‘‘(1) Are the 
members of ‘the United States oe army al- 
lowed to vote? If not, why not? (2) Is there 
such a word as ‘ kelti-cornered’?"’ 

(1) Members of the United States Army are 
entitled to vote in all States except Indiana, Iowa, 
Montana, Ohio, South Dakota, and Texas, and in 
the District of Columbia. In the States men- 
tioned, soldiers are not considered as being resi- 
dents in the technical sense of the word. (2) The 





word for which you are looking is ‘‘ cater-cornered.”’ 





“What is the 


meaning of ‘inter arma silent leges’ ?"’ 


| Itisa peneinciol use, and means placed cornerwige 
| or diagonally... It is pronounced, as a rule, as if 
| spelled cattacornered. 

| “W. M. P.,” Oxford, N. C. 


You will find the Latin expression you quote 
among the Foreign Phrases in the New STANDARD 


DIcTIONARY. It means literally, ‘‘In the midst of 
| arms, the laws are silent’; in other words, * In time 
of war, laws are without effect.’’ 


“J. C.,’’ Nashville, Tenn.—“ Please tell me if | 
am right in condemning the use of only in the fol- 
lowing sentence: *She never leaves home only in 
the summer,’ meaning ‘She never leaves home 
except in the summer.’ This seems to me posi- 
tively ungrammatical, but I have heard educated 
persons use it.’ 


The use of “only” 
erroneous. 


in the example you cite is 
“‘She leaves home only in the sum- 
mer,’’ is correct. In the matter of incorrect dic- 
tion, the public in general needs more to be re- 
minded of the correct forms than corrected for 
their misuse. 





“N. A. D.,”’ Chicago, Ill.—‘t When addressing 
| two or more eae is it not correct to use ‘mad- 
| ams’ as the plural form of the English word 
| ‘madam'? I contend that this should be prefer- 
| able to the French ‘mesdames.’ Please give me 
| your opinion.”’ 
| The NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY Says: ‘‘ Where 
the word is used as a title or in address, the 
French plural, mesdames, is employed. In other 
cases, the plural form is madams.” 


“H. L. C.,”’ Scranton, Pa.—‘‘ Is it proper to say 
o or naught when reading numbers? Example, 
208—two-o-eight, or two-naught-eight.”’ 
| It is immaterial whether you say “o” or 
|} “naught.”” “O”’ is usually said in this country; 
the English prefer ‘‘ naught."’ 
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PANAMA CANAL. | 
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Calling at SanDiego 
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| LARGE AMERICAN LINERS ; 


“FINLAND'snd 
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——r- 
Interesting and restful because of the 
fascinating charms of tropical life an 


Excellent hotels. 
Sailings Thursdays and Saturdays. 


NASSAU 


tions as a Winter 
mate, charming social life; 
| }} boating, tennis, polo, golf, motoring. 
Weekly service from New York and 

ect connections with Havana. 
Steamers Built in America and | 
Sailing under the American Flag } 
All fares include meals and 


| Advice and books free. 
Best results. Promptness 


Warson E. Co_eman, 
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Advice Free. 
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‘Pointers” 


| PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Highest references. 
assured. 
sketch or model for tree search. 

‘Washington, D. Cc 


IDEAS WANTE D.- _ , Manuiacterers 
writing for patents proc ured through me. 3 
with list 200 inventions wantedsent free. 
I get patent or no fee. 

Owen, 45 Owen mids. .. Washington, D. C 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


and esc ape salaried drudgery for life. 
Limited field; lit- 
bs ew roe gre so prof- 


REAL ESTATE—FARMS 


FOR SALE IN FL IN FLORIDA.— Orange 
Pecan Groves, located on a large lake. 
guarantee returns from the start. 
interested, write owner. 
T.S. MCMANUS, Waldo, Fla. 

FLORID. A BUNGALOWS.— Modern bunt 
galows in beautiful Harbor Oaks; every con- 
pr ey Unusual elevation overlooking 
Gulf of Mexico; also splendid building sites. 
Address owner, "Box 299, Clearwater, Florida. 


DeLAND | FLA. “Healthful, beautiful, 


progressive. deal win- 
ter resort; best all year ’round sss . ers 
mation and descriptive literature from Sec- 
retary Business League, DeLand, Florida. 


Profitable 


and 
Will 


Send If you are 
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YOUR OW VN 
Learn 
Little Farms in Vv alley of V 

ginia, 5 and 10 acre tracts, $250 and up. Good 





AMERICAN COLLEC TION. SE RVICE, | fruit and farming country. Send a litera- 
In the Bahamas, offers many attrac- |} | 56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. ture now. F. La Baume, Agrl. N.& 
esort; balmy cli- W. Ry. 301 Arcade Blidg., oi €, ov a. 
bathing, —— 


- TYPEW RITER BARGAINS 


SOUTH FL ORIDA. From 100 to 5 acer 





Peabody, : 2x6 Devonshire St., 





“KROONLAND’ 


22000 TONS DISPLACEMENT 
| 16 DELIGHTFUL DAYS | 


$125 anpUp-First Cabin || 
Meals and Berth Included |}| 


Separate or combined tours of 10 and 23 
days, $75.00 and up, using steamer as hotel 


Write for booklet 
NEW YORK and CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES, PIER 14, E. R., N. Y. 
Or any authorized ticket 
office or tourist bureau 


GENUINE TYPEWRITER BAR- 
GAINS, no matter what make, will quote you 
lower prices and easiest terms. 
bargain list and illustrated catalogue 10. L. 


PLAYS—ENTERTAINMENTS 


Tracts. Elevation high, Drainage excelent 
Lake fronts. Suitable for Pineapples, Citrus 
and small fruits, vegetables, poultry, Etc 
Address, Box 18, R. D. 3, Fort Meade, Fl 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 


Teachers wanted for Southern High Schools 


Write for big 





Boston, Mass. 








Plays, Vaudeville 
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| Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
= & CO., Dept. 
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9 Broadway,New York r 
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- ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Ser- 
vices to Egypt, India, 
ina, Philippines, 
Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand. Round World 
Trips and Winter Tours 
in India. Peninsular & 
Oriental S. N. Co. 

Full information from 













SOUTH 


Boston 


Starting June 30th by Way Canadian 
ing Through Grand Canyon, 
Tours, 1137 Dean St., 


Tours of Luxury, Small Parties 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
New York 


y women, selling the Wallace Portable Mlectnic 
$2.40.—The “Modern” Duplicator. 30 Days J amp—Stands, Hangs, Clamps or Sticks 
— Free Trial—32, oe use it to make 50 | ANYWHERE and at ANY ANGLE you pat 
to 75 duplicate (““Made in U.S. A."") copies | it. Sells at sight wherever there are electric 
CALIFORNIA fez hi © me ea) ey 
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IRKIN 


Arizona. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 1900, 


Estab 


ketches, Monologues, 
| Dialogue s, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, 
Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Musical Pieces, 
Entertainments for all occasions, 


34, C er 


DUPLICATING DEVICES» 


Booklet Free. 
& KEEVES CO., 
339 Fifth Ave., nen, Pa. 


and Colleges. Oldest and largest Agency ser- 
vice South. Special College Service. Three 
Agencies, one enrollment. Guaranteed ser 


vice. Enroll now. Sheridan’s Teachers’ 
Make Up | Agencies, Atlanta, Ga. Other Offices: Green- 
T.S. DENI- | wood, S. C,; Charlotte, N. C. 





Big Weekly Salary 


is 1s made by many agents, both men and 


Main | Look for our ad in this issue and wiite us tor 
agent’s proposition. Wallace Novelty Ce., 


Suite Rw E ast 41st St., New York. 








JAPAN 


Feb. 27 and 
Mar. 27. 


AMERICA Feb. 3. 


Philadelphia | 


English Grammar Simplified 


“Fernald’s Working Grammar 
of the English Language.” 


“Is as readable as a novel; there is no mystery about it ; 





Just the 


Grammer 
-San Francisco Bulletin. 








it is clear, concise, satisfying.” 


You Have 
Wanted 






‘Originality of treatment is interesting.”—Buffalo News. 


| “Excellent for students out of as well as in school.’’ — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


‘Practical, simple, 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St, N. Y. 
You GO FREE 
to the California Expositions by organizing 
a party with our assistance. We furnish 
printed matter and manage the party. 
Address, Box H. E. L., Literary Digest 


BUREAU OF 

=> University Travel 

Tours tothe Expositions and the Ori 
entinthe Spring, Summer, Autumn 


19 Trinity Place Boston, Mass. 





comprehensve.'’—Prof. Hunt, Princeton University 


12mo, Cloth, 344 pp. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


$1.50 net; by mail, $1.64 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Read Mr. Towne’s Statement 


“WE first made acquaintance with the automatic 

sprinkler about 1880, when we incurred a 
large expenditure in remodeling our plant at Stam- 
ford, Conn., as it then existed, to conform to the 
severe requirements of the Factory Mutual Insurance 
Companies, in order to qualify for membership 
therein. As I now recall, the Companies did not 
then insist on automatic sprinklers, and our instal- 
lation of them at that time was voluntary. 


‘“The decision thus reached at that early day 
has been followed consistently ever since, and as 
additions to our plant have been made, almost an- 
nually, each and all of them have been provided 
with sprinkler equipment, so that today our entire 
~ is protected by the Grinnell Automatic Sprink- 
er System. We regard such a system as indis- 
ensable to the proper equipment of a modern 
industrial plant. 


‘*We may add that when planning and con- 
structing, in 1912-13, our own office building at 
No. 9 East 40th Street, New York City, we installed 
the system throughout, including even the executive 
offices and the highly decorated exhibit rooms.”’ 

















Read About Your Opportunity 


ME: Towne got his Grinnell System before the 
insurance companies allowed any considerable 
insurance reduction for sprinkler installation. He 
wanted only the absolute protection afforded by 
this apparatus, 


You can get that same absolute fire protection, 
and at the same time get your insurance rates reduced 
40 to 90%. These reductions pay back the initial 
cost of the system in a few years. After that they 
are an annual net profit. 


If your working capital is profitably engaged, 
don’t disturb it but protect it, by allowing a con- 
struction company to install a Grinnell System for 
you. This requires no investment on your part. 
The construction companies let the system pay for 
itself out of what it saves you in premiums. 


Small Concerns Benefit 
As Well As Large 


Let no previous partial investigation interfere 
with getting the reat laste from us. Don’t trust 
to opinion. Don’t guess. Remember— expert ad- 
vice from us costs you nothing and obligates you 
to nothing. Act now—immediately. 


Plant of the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company, Pro- 
tected from Fire with Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinkler System 


Henry R. Towne 


President Yale Towne Manufacturing Co 


Spent thousands for a 
Fire Prevention System 
which You can now get 
Without Cost or Capital 


Mr. Towne is Past Pres. American Society Mechani- 
cal Engineers; Ex-Pres, Merchants Association of New 
York; Treas. National Tariff Commission Association; 
Director National Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


GRINNELL 


Automatic Sprinkler 
System 


Made and installed by 


GENERAL FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO. 
274 W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


Business Offices in 25 Leading Cities of the U. S.and Canada 




















COUPON 


Fill out this blank and mail to us today. Any and all information you give will 
be treated as strictly confidential. 


Check off which one of these handicaps is causing you to put off having 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler protection. You will be surprised when our experts 
point out a simple way to overcome your handicap. AS 
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Once the HUDSON Six-40 
stood alone, the pioneer in 
lightness and economy applied 
to a 7-passenger Six. 


It introduced a hundred in- 
novations. All of them were 
wanted. Every man realized 
that their fulfillment would 
change the whole aspect of 
motoring. 


But radical advances are al- 
ways subject to question. New 
things must be proved. Every 
new type, even though Howard 
E. Coffin designs it, must run 
the gantlet of cynicism and at- 
tack. And here was a type 
which proposed, for one thing, 
to save 1000 pounds in weight. 


Now the Pattern Car 
Now this HUDSON Six-40, 


in its second season, is the pat- 
tern car of the day. It is the 
most-copied car in America. 
What it stands for has become 
the almost universal aim. 


It has made the Six trium- 
phant by removing the handi- 
caps of price and weight, of fuel 
and upkeep cost. Most of the 
leading new models this season 
are in this Light Six class. There 
are 26 altogether. 





Hudson Is My Ideal Car 
U (Brown. “ha, ee 
oe 000 Owners Endorse it 


Their makers are starting 
where HUDSON designers 
started four years ago. The 
ideals we propounded, the 
betterments we demonstrated, 
have become the accepted 
standards. This is the second 
time that a new HUDSON 
model has revolutionized the 
practice of the times. 


We’ve FourY ears’ Start 
And 10,000 Endorsers 


But we have been working 
four years on this car. We 
started two years before the 
first model came out. 


We had Howard E. Coffin as 
chief of designing, and the fore- 
most engineering corps in 
America worked with him. 
There were countless problems 
to solve, a thousand details to 
perfect. We had -the time and 
the men to do it. 


Now 10,000 Six-40's are run- 
ning — 5000 first-year models, 
5000 of this. They are running 
in 43 countries. Together they 
have covered, probably, 
25,000,000 miles. 

The HUDSON Six-40 is an 
attained success. These cars for 
two seasons, meeting every 
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condition, have answered all 
questions about it. When we 
state to you now that this car is 
right there are ten thousand 
men to confirm it. And that is 
true of no other Light Six. 


Consult Y our Neighbors 


Wherever you are there are 
HUDSON Six-40’s. There are 
men who have tried them out. 
Consult them. They will tell you 
that this is their ideal car, and 
offer their records to prove it. 


That verdict, ten thousand 
times repeated, is bound to be 
your verdict, after equal tests. 
You can see today: that in 
beauty and luxury, in lightness 
and equipment, this car has no 
rival in its field.: And time will 
show you that it has none in 
staunchness, service and 
economy. 


7-Passenger Phaeton, $1550 f.o.b. 
Detroit. Canadian Price, $2100 f.o.b. 
Detroit, Duty Paid. Four other 
styles of bodies. 


HUDSON dealer service is ideal. 
It includes periodic inspection. And 
800 of these service stations welcome 


HUDSON owners everywhere. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 
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